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“The EYUCCESSFUL °-= 


i WESTERN COMPANY 
: 
NAA HAUTE A wn 
= Located at the hub of a vastly productive territory. Spokes from this wheel radiate in all directions 5 
z through rich agricultural, live stock, mining and oil districts. Thus, an ideal point for base of operations. = 
t _§ : 











| Kansas City Life 
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Kansas City - - ~- ~ Missouri 























Official report of examination by the Missouri and Kansas Insurance Departments, June 30th, 1914, after 
analyzing i Company's splendid condition, find the sum and substance of its success in this comment: 
“The progress of the Company has been rapid and its present 
condition is due largely to good management, favorable mortality 

and large interest earnings.’ 


: - } ng ha of i its enviroment — it reflects the progress and achievements of the territory of this * ‘Empire | 

= ot t 

= READ ITS RECORD FOR TEN YEARS PAST: 

= Assets increased from $212,300.00 to ................. $4,603,000.00 | 

Fs Insurance in force increased from $2,156.000.00 to...... $63,104,000.00 : 

= Its earned Surplus now held for future distribution is more 2 

= sd a oe bee HALF MILLION DOLLARS = 

z Plon seae pemebbalders.. . si. hos... e se ween ws vetoes $2,570,406.00 Z 
| = Income for this year will exceed....... TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
| = New Insurance this year will exceed................. $22,000,000.00 S 

: : 

= 

= 


Unite your knowledge, brains, energy, industry and enthusiasm with a company whose record is “Success” . 


FRED W. FLEMING, J. B. REYNOLDS, 
Vice-President & Sec'y President 
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COMPANY 





has 


Remunerative Agency Systems 
Unexcelled Policy Contracts 


‘Towering Strength 


An Aggressive Management 
Fine Opportunities for Growing Men 
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Correspondence with men having a tendency to 
flit from Company to Company is not desired. 
Men who think they should begin at the top need 
not apply. Men who take a great business seri- 
ously, who can really produce business at first 
hand, will find a cordial welcome, generous treat- 
ment, ideal conditions for permanent employ- 
ment, merited promotion. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


ON ALL AGENCY MATTERS, ADDRESS 


Charles F. Coffin, Vice-Pres. 
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CLEAR NOTE OF UNITY — 
“"IS HEARD AT MEETING 
ills Presidents Asetciatich’s 
- Greeting Helps Break Down 
Old Lines 





TEXAS BEST HOST EVER 





Federal Supervision Discussion Brings 
Out Strong Views—Interest in 
_ Presidency Runs High 





Dallas, Tex., Oct. 8—This has been 
an interesting convention from the 
standpoint of the onlooker.. The greet- 
ing brought by President J. R. Clark of 
the Union Central from the Life Presi- 
dents. Association struck, it is -hoped, 
a new note in the chords of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. Some members 
still see the bogey man of the big east- 
ern companies tripping through the 
west. -It is difficult to get rid of old 
prejudices and efface the memory of 
tcrmer conflicts. But the broad gauged 
men of this organization no longer 
fear the big companies. The west and 
south have developed growing and 


well-managed institutions that will 
always wield a mighty power. 
Life companies _ constitute one 


splendid family, and while the newer 
and smaller companies will have pecu- 
liar problems of their own and there 
will be issues arising to Create differ- 
ences, yet, as Mr. Clark pointed out, 
all have much in common. Sectional 
antagonisms should be set aside, and 
all should battle for a common cause. 


Old Conditions Have Passed Away 


In the earlier days of this association, 
when the companies were struggling 
for existence, and many strange and 
fanciful methods were indulged in, they 
drew the fire of the established compa- 
nies. . But with all departments of 
companies more or less standardized 
and with modern laws prohibiting spe- 
cious contracts, competition has grown 
to be on the basis of service, character 
of indemnity, net cost, benefits and so 
on. The American Life Convention 
is needed and so is the Life Presidents 
Association. Both have their impor- 
tant work. Some companies are mem- 
bers of both organizations. It is well 
that this sectional war cry subside, and 
all give attention to the bigger and 
finer development of the business as 
an entirety. 


Federal Supervision 


There is one issue that has elicited 
much interest here. That is federal 
supervision. It came to the front in the 
able paper of D. W. Simms of the La- 
fayette Life before the legal section. 
He took a decided stand against na- 
tional regulation. The sentiment has 
met with a responsive chord. The be- 
lief here exists that even if all insur- 
ance companies desire it, the plan can- 
not receive sufficient support to carry 
it, and hence it is useless to beat the 
air. Then again many of the companies 
out here are home companies that have 
a compact local following, and they feel 
the state governments understand their 
Situation and needs far better than a 
bureau at Washington. 


Differ as to Methods 


But even with this sentiment in the 
west and south, many conservative 
members of the convention feel it un- 
wise to shout from the house-tops. 
They assert that nothing will be gained 
hy rushing in with an attack against 
those who are actively and militantly 
championing the claims of federal regu- 
lation, 

But others want to show their teeth, 
and take the position that the issue 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





HENRY ABELS, Springfield, 11. 
Retiring President 





E. W. RANDALL, St. Paul 
Newly Elected President 





New Officers Elected 


President—E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual. 

Secretary, Treasurer and General Counsel—T. W. Blackburn. 

Executive Committee—New members, Henry Abels, Franklin Life; 
C. F. Coffin, State Life; Harry L. Seay, Southland, M. D. Johnson, Florida 
Life; Holdovers, W. A. Lindly, Security Mutual of Nebraska, and G. A. 


Grimsley, Jefferson Standard. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama—W. L. Moore, Southern States. 
Arkansas—W. S. Mitchell, Home Life & Accident. 
California—W. R. Porter, Western States. 


Colorado—T. F. Daly, Capitol. 


Florida—W. P. Douglas, Florida Life. 
Georgia—W. W. Reid, Empire Life. 

Ilinois—A. M. Johnson, National, U. S. A. 
Indiana—A. F. Hall, Lincoln National. 

Idaho—E. S. Chadwick, Idaho State. 

lowa—L. J. Dougherty, Guaranty Life. 
Kentucky—W. W. Moore, Citizens National. 
Michigan—W. A. Watts, Preferred Life. 
Minnesota—J. T. Baxter, Northwestern National. 
Mississippi—W. Q. Cole, Lamar Life. 
Louisiana—C. H. Ellis, Pan-American. 
Missouri—E. P. Melson, Missouri State. 
Montana—H. R. Cunningham, Montana Life. 
Nebraska—B. H. Robison, Bankers Reserve. 
New Mexico—George Roslington, Occidental. 
North Carolina—R. J. Mebane, Southern Life & Trust. 
North Dakota—J. J. Feckler, Pioneer. 


Ohio—J. M. Sarver, Ohio State. 


Oklahoma—O. E. McCartney, Oklahoma National. 
Oregon—S. P. Lockwood, Columbia Life & Trust. 
Pennsylvania—F. A. Wesley, Standard. 

South Dakota—F. L. Bramble, Dakota Mutual. 
Tennessee—W. C. Stacy, Volunteer State. 
Texas—O. S. Carlton, Great Southern. 

Utah—N. G. Stringham, Continental. 


Virginia—C. G. Taylor, Atlantic. 


Washington—W. M. McConnell, Western Union. 
West Virginia—H. B. Smith, George Washington. 
Wisconsin—W. A. Fricke, Great Northern. 











Banquet Was Elaborate | 
Affair | 














Dallas, Tex., Oct. 9.—The Texas life 
companies tendered the members of 
the American Life Convention an elab- 
orate banquet this evening. It was in 
keeping with what the Texans have 
done along other lines of entertain- 
ment. Ladies were present at the ban- 
quet and at the function Mrs. John 


_A. Wible of the Anchor Life of Kansas 


City expressed their appreciation of the 
many courtesies extended by the Texas 
companies and the wives of their offi- 
cials. 

Vardell Was Toastmaster 


President T. W. Vardell of the 
Southwestern was toastmaster. Music 
of all kinds was furnished. Harry L. 
Seay, general counsel of the Southland, 





spoke of the numerous maladies that 
attack capital. Murphy Townsend, a 
Dallas attorney, proved a witty and 
happy speaker. 

Secretary T. W. Blackburn of the 
Convention in his usual felicitous man- 
ner made a brief address. O. S. Carl- 
ton, vice-president of the Great South- 
ern, true to his usual custom, made 
some great hits in his talk. 


Ladies at Speakers’ Table 


J. R. Babcock, secretary of the Dallas 
chamber of commerce, was the last 
speaker. Dean Harry T. Moore of 5t. 
Matthews Episcopal cathedral made the 
invocation. A number of ladies sat at 
the speakers’ table and in addition to 
those on the program were Isaac Mil- 
ler Hamilton, J. B. Reynolds, Henry 
Abels, W. A. Lindly, J. J. Brinkerhoff 
of the Life Presidents Association and 
B. H. Robison. President J. R. Clark 
of the Union Central attended the ban- 
quet. 


E. W. RANDALL ELECTED © 
CONVENTION PRESIDENT 


Much Interest Manifested in Con- 
test and Coffin’s Supporters 
Make Strong Campaign 








ENTERTAINMENT SUPERB 





Retiring President Abels Made Mem- 
ber of Executive Committee in 
Recognition of Service 





(PROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 10.—-The Ameri- 
can Life Convention closed its sessions 
today by electing E, W. Randall; presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mutual Life, as 
head of the organization. This ended 
a week of active campaigning with 
many interesting features, the stiffest 
contest in the organization’s history. 
Vice-President Charles F. Coffin was 
in the race until the last ballot was 
cast. The session today was executive. 
President Henry Abels made a fine 
presiding officer and received many 
encomiums for his good work. 

Dallas and the Texas companies out- 
did themselves in entertainment fea- 
tures. Every possible attention was 
shown the members and visitors. It 
was a fine expression of hospitality 
coming direct from the heart. 

r. Coffin, when the vote was an- 
nounced, moved the election be made 
unanimous for E. W. Randall as presi- 
dent. On motion of J. B. Reynolds, re- 
tiring President Abels was chosen a 
member of the executive committee m 
token of his faithful service. 


Memorial Resolutions 


Chairman O. J. Arnold for the reso- 
lutions committee presented suitable 
memoirs on the death of President E. 
Scott of the Franklin, Vice-President 
W. M. Croan of the Indiana National, 
Secretary B. F. Reinmund of the Mid- 
land Mutual, Secretary John C. Rihel- 
daffer of the George Washington Life, 
Secretary John L. Oliver of the Michi- 
gan State, Medical Director M. Volney 
Hunt of the Liberal Life, former Med- 
ical Director John G, Cecil of the Inter- 


Southern, and H. W. Cochenower, 
Guarantee Life, Texas. 
Taxation Is Condemned 


The committee also reported on the 
proposed stamp tax bill, calling atten- 
tion to the injustice to policyholders, 
stating that they are now paying more 
than their full share through state and 
federal governments. The placing of 
life insurance in the revenue bill: was 
condemned, and the Convention went 
on record as expressing its apprecia- 
tion of the recognition given by the 
Senate to the consideration of policy- 
holders, the claims made, it was stated, 
being economically sound and just. 

The thanks of the Convention were 
tendered the citizens of Dallas and the 
Texas companies that contributed to 
the support of the entertainment. 


Departmental Supervision 


The most important report at today’s 
session was that on departmental sup- 
ervision by Chairman C. F. Coffin of 
the State Life, which was passed unan- 
imously. It was as follows: 

“1, We have great pleasure in com- 
mending the earnest, intelligent and 
wise work of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. The co- 
operative work of the members of this 
body has been of inestimable value to 
life insurance in all/of its departments. 
We pledge to the commissioners our 
hearty and earnest support in their en- 
deavors to secure more rational and 
scientific life insurance legislation and 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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NORTHWEST MEETING NUMBER. 


October 10, 1914. 








NOTEWORTHY SPEECHES 
‘WERE HEARD ON FRIDAY 


Scovel, Deitch and Reynolds Pre- 
sented Striking Papers on 
Their Respective Topics 


—-—— 


RELATIONS GROW CLOSER 





Three Great Life Insurance Organ- 
izations to Pull Together for 
Common Good 





(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 9.—The opening 
gun in today’s proceedings was fired by 
President J. B. Reynolds of the Kansas 
City Life. Mr. Reynolds is one of the 
real powers of this organization. No one 
exerts more influence or is more fre- 
quently counselled. He belongs to that 
famous group of men that organized the 
American Life Convention. He was its 
first president and all along has been 
conspicuous in its counsels. President 
Abels in introducing Mr. Reynolds said 
that a meeting of the organization 
without his being on hand would be 
apple pie without the cheese or a kiss 
without a squeeze. 


Well Qualified to Speak 


Mr. Reynolds was well qualified to 
present a review of western and 
southern companies. He was a clerk 
in the Missouri department when Actu- 
ary Harvey introduced the preliminary 
term valuation. Mr. Reynolds’ mar- 
shalling of historical facts covering a 
period of some twenty-three years in 
the west and south, during which the 
newer companies have developed, con- 
stitutes a most valuable contribution 
to the literature of the business. The 
growth of the companies in the section 
named has been phenomenal, and Mr. 
Reynolds said is convincing evidence 
of the confidence of the people of such 
territory in their home-owned com- 
panies. 

Cheering Word Prom Cox 

A telegram was read from General 
Manager Cox of the Life Presidents 
Association stating that the Senate 
caucus committee at Washington, D. C., 
had decided to eliminate life insurance 
from the stamp tax bill, which insures 
such action in the senate. Mr. Cox 
has done most effective work in the 
cause. 

Secretary John F. Onion of the legal 
section called attention to the small 
number of attorneys present at the 
meetings. There were eighteen pres- 
ent this year, and this is about the 
largest in the history of the section. 
Mr. Onion felt the companies are to 
blame for this. He declared the com- 
panies should recognize the value of 
the attorneys’ getting together. Attor- 
neys know the law, but they should 
learn the ins and outs of company 
administration in order to advise more 
competently. 


Notable Paper by Deitch 


General Counsel Guilford A. Deitch, 
of the Reserve Loan Life, read his 
very exhaustive report of cases in the 
higher courts during the year ending 
Sept. 1, 1914, in which life insurance 
was involved. This is a paper that 
will be studied most profitably by com- 
pany officers. Mr. Deitch is one of the 
most eminent insurance attorneys of 
the country. 

President. Crawford H. Ellis of the 
Pan-American Life is one of the con- 
vention recruits, and is a most pleas- 
ing speaker. The Pan-American is 
one of the thrifty and growing Louisi- 
ana companies, Mr. Ellis is the gen- 
eral manager of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, whieh has forty-two millions of 
capital, He is a sagacious and suc- 
cessful business man. His view-point 





Cc. F. COFFIN, Indianapolis 
Chairman Committee on Departmental 
Supervision 








therefore, on life insurance organiza- 
tion is interesting. He employs a 
large number of men in the fruit com- 
pany. He applied his observations as 
an employer to life insurance work. 
His subject was “Opportunities for 
Young Men in Life Insurance Work.” 


Scovel Scores a Triumph 


C. W. Scovel, associate general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual and 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, spoke in 
the afternoon on “Life Underwriting 
as an Art.” Mr. Scovel brought greet- 
ings from the National association. 
The fact that President Clark, of the 
Union Central, was at the convention 
officially representing the Life Presi- 
dents Association and Mr. Scovel the 
Life Underwriters Association means 
much to the American Life Conven- 
tion. Harmonious relations are thus 
established and with the three bodies 
thus working together there will be a 
much stronger momentum to advance 
the higher cause of life insurance. 


United Action Needed 


Mr. Scovel pointed out the need of 
united action on the part of agents of 
all companies regardless of size or 
location. For instance, he said, while 
the companies and their organizations 
had done much to get life insurance 
excluded from the war tax, they felt 
they could not gain the end. The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers made a four days’ campaign in 
securing protests, and succeeded in 
getting the elimination of life insur- 
ance from the bill. The agents, he 
said, can do more than company of- 
ficers as regards legislation. The 
former are more numerous, constitute 
a big body of voters, and are nearer 
the legislators and policyholders. 


. Was Oratorical Treat 


Company officials are regarded as 
interested parties, and their arguments 
are not listened to with the same in- 
terest as that of the agents. Hence 
Mr. Scovel urged the new companies 
to encourage their agents to join local 
associations so that a stronger voice 
can be raised. 

Mr. Scovel furnished the oratorical 
treat of the convention. He has a 
charming personality, is gifted with 
many endowments and speaks not 
alone from the mind but the heart. 
His manner is always convincing and 
he holds his audience in rapt attention. 

On motion of J. B. Reynolds it was 
voted to express to Mr. Scovel and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers the Convention’s appreciation 
of the official delegate’s presence and 
wonderful address. 

Reaffirms Past Action 


At the executive session this after- 
noon the report of the executive com- 





mittee was made. The chief contro- 
versy arose over the recommendation 
on federal supervision. It seemed to 
be the prevailing opinion that, while 
the members for the most part are op- 
posed to such a measure, it would be 
unwise to do more than reaffirm the 
action taken in the past. After much 
discussion by a close vote it was de- 
cided to table the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


E. W. RANDALL ELECTED 
CONVENTION PRESIDENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





greater harmony and uniformity in de- 4 


partmental rulings. 
Opposes Federal Supervision 


“2. We unreservedly endorse the 
masterly paper against federal supervi- 
sion, read by Dan W. Simms, before 
the legal section of this convention and 
we urge upon the officers of the com- 
panies comprising this convention the 
careful study of this unusual address. 
We earnestly recommend the publica- 
tion of this paper in a separate pam- 
phlet for private distribution. 

“3. Inasmuch as an insurance con- 
gress is to be held at San Francisco in 
1915, at which congress the subject of 
federal supervision of life insurance 
is likely to be one of the topics under 
discussion, we recommend that any del- 
egate or delegates of the American Life 
Convention to said insurance congress 
be instructed to advocate at all season- 
able times the original declaration and 
the subsequently reiterated expression 
of the American Life Convention in fa- 
vor of state supervision and against 
federal supervision, and to oppose all 
efforts to commit the insurance con- 
gress to federal supervision, whether by 
constitutional amendment or  other- 
wise,” 

Nominations Are Made 


W. Q. Cole of the Lamar Life nom- 
inated E. W. Randall and D. W. Simms 
of the Lafayette Life nominated Charles 
F. Coffin for the presidency. 

The candidates for executive com- 
mittee aside from Mr. Abels, who was 
chosen from the floor, were H. L. 
Seay of the Southland, C. F. Coffin of 
the State Life, T. L. Miller of the West 
Coast, M. D. Johnson of the Florida 
Life and W. A. Watts of the Preferred 
Life of Grand Rapids. There were 
three to elect. Messrs. Coffin, Seay 
and Johnson were elected. 

The new president was escorted to 
the chair and made a very happy but 
brief address. 


Invitations for Next Meeting 


President Miller of the West Coast 
Life extended a very cordial invitation 
to hold the next meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. W. Young of the German 
American Life urged the Convention 
to go to the coast city. Formal invitations 
were received from Chicago, Kansas 
City, Detroit. and elsewhere, but the 
time and place of holding the next 
meeting is left with the executive com- 
mittee. 

Following the adjournment the new 
executive committee had a meeting. 


Randall an Able Man 


Mr. Randall, the new president, has 
just closed six years’ work as head of 
the Minnesota Mutual. Before taking 
that position he was dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. When he was in- 
ducted into life insurance work the 
Minnesota Mutual was in a disorgan- 
ized state. Mr. Randall needs no bet- 
ter recommendation of his ability than 
the achievements of his company since 
he took hold. He has worked miracles. 
In the American Life Convention he 
has served on the executive and other 
committees. He is a conservative type 
of man, well balanced and with a whole- 
souled personality. 


Indiana Supports Coffin 


The champions of Charles F. Coffin 
of the State Life practically gave up 








T. L. MILLER, San Francisco 
President West Coast Life 





hope of winning the presidency Thurs- 
day night when noses were counted 
and it was stated that Texas and IIli- 
nois would probably vote solid for 
Randall. They stayed in the race, how- 
ever, until the end. Mr. Coffin’s bril- 
liant intellectual attainments were rec- 
ognized by all 








Charming Courtesies 


Are Extended 

















Dallas, Tex., Oct. 9—(Special)— 
Souvenirs were furnished all visitors 
by various Dallas and Texas concerns. 
Linz Bros., large jewelers at Dallas, 
gave an excellent knife to each visitor, 
while the A. J. Everts Company, also 
local jewelers of prominence, pre- 
sented souvenir spoons to both ladies 
and gentlemen. The Southwestern 
Surety of Denison gave each man pres- 
ent a German silver watch chain of late 
design, 

The visiting ladies were entertained 
in splendid fashion all during the week. 
On their arrival bouquets of American 
beauties were-delivered to their rooms, 
while on the following morning nice 
boxes of candy were left at their doors. 
Credit cards were supplied each for six 
or eight of the leading Dallas stores, 
and theatre tickets for six of the local 
play houses. Automobiles were at their 
disposal all week to be used as desired. 
A luncheon and reception was given at 
the new Lakewood Country Club on 
Thursday afternoon, and a 4 o’clock tea 
furnished the entertainment for Friday 
afternoon. All the ladies were invited 
to the banquet Friday evening. In fact, 
all during the convention they were 
entertained and looked after in every 
possible way by the wives of the offi- 
cers of the Dallas and other Texas 
companies. 
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FIRST SESSION OPENS 
UNDER FINE AUSPICES 


How to Get Business and Hold 
It on the Books Are 
Topics Discussed 


CLARK BRINGS GREETINGS 





Say Agents of Younger Companies 
Should Affiliate With Life Under- 
writers Associations 
(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 8—The American 
Life Convention began its first day’s 
proceedings under favorable auspices 
this morning. Even before the formal 
business session began all were agreed 
that it had been a great meeting be- 
cause of the elaborate local entertain- 
ment. President Henry Abels was in 
his finest fettle as he rapped for order, 
and the glow of the rapturous smile of 
Secretary T. W. Blackburn added to 
the good cheer. President Abels said 
the fact that many traveled far to be 
in attendance manifested their intense 
interest in the organization. 

r. J. H. Stowell, retiring chairman 
of the medical section, presented the 
convention with a gavel made from the 
floor of Abraham Lincoln’s first law 
office, 109 North Fifth street, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Secretary Blackburn stated President 
J. R. Clark of the Union Central and 
J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary of the Life 
Presidents Association, were present 
as fraternal delegates from that organi- 
zation. 


Judge Miller Welcomes Guests 


Judge Barry Miller of Dallas, one of 
the leading attorneys of the city and 
former district judge, gave the wel- 
come for Dallas and Texas. He is a 
forceful and eloquent speaker, an em- 
bodiment of true Texas hospitality. 
He stated Texans are particularly 
proud of their insurance laws, and he 
strongly defended the Robertson in- 
vestment law. He referred to several 
big companies that have profitable 
Texas securities. Texas has developed 
twenty-one home companies that are 
doing a big business. They have 
doubled the insurance in force. Re- 
cent events, he said, have demonstrated 
the fact that so-called liquid securities 
can solidify fast. Real estate mort- 
gages in Texas, he opined, were the 
best investment. 


W. W. Young Responds 


A telegram was read from Vice- 
President H. R. Cunningham of the 
Montana Life expressing his regrets 
in not being present to respond to the 
welcome. Ww W. Young, treasurer and 
general counsel of the German-Ameri- 
can Life of Omaha, substituted for Mr. 
Cunningham and most ably and earn- 
estly filled the role. 

President Abels announced that the 
gridiron executive session to be pre- 
sided over by Frank P. Manly of the 
Indianapolis Life, scheduled for Friday 
evening, would be held this evening so 
that the banquet can be held tomorrow 
evening. Saturday morning’s session 
will be executive. 


Greetings From Life Presidents 


One of the pleasing features of the 
session was the address of President 
Clark of the Union Central, who rep- 
resented the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion. He said it was proper that that 
body should bear greetings, as all com- 
panies have much in common. Issues, 
of course, will arise in all associations, 
but the basic harmonious relationships 
should be maintained. During present 
financial conditions people are valuing 
their assets. They find their life poli- 
cies are the safest and best. They are 





a fixed asset, and have definite cash 
values with no discount, and. can al- 
ways be had at par. Policy loans, he 
declared, are good as an asset, but they 
are not liquid securities. The figures 
of thirty-eight leading companies show 
their loans have increased 75 percent in 
recent years. He humorously re- 
marked that if this rate continues in 
102 years all the assets would be policy 
loans. The companies would be solv- 
ent technically, but they could not pay 
their debts. 


Mortgages Beat Policy Loans 


Policy loans cannot be denominated 
a general asset for the benefit of all 
policyholders. In emphasizing the 
financial value of life insurance, the 
protective feature to dependents has 
taken second place. Life companies, 
he asserted, can not compete with the 
banks as to loans, either in good or 
bad times. The life company in either 
period will be taken advantage of. He 
stated policy loans should be put on a 
strict commercial basis as to interest 
rate and time of payment. He held 
that the loan practice is shortening the 
duration of the policy. Companies find 
that they are selling term instead of 
life policies. Mr. Clark said he would 
rather have good Texas mortgages 
than any amount of policy loans. 


Address of the President 


President Abels made a strong ad- 
dress and emphasized the need of real 
cooperation not only in this Conven- 
tion, but among all life underwriters 
organizations. This same sentiment 
expressed in the president’s address be- 
fore the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Presi- 
dents Association indicates that all 
hands are pulling together and that an- 
tagonisms that vitally affect the general 
welfare are to be buried. President 
Abels in his administration has car- 
ried the gospel of harmony and has 
done much to demonstrate to conven- 
tion companies that the supposed 
enemy does not exist in the east. 


McConnell on Getting Business 


W..M. McConnell, general manager 
of the Western Union Life of Spo- 
kane, who traveled perhaps further 
than anyone else to attend the meet- 
ing, was the first speaker in the after- 
noon. Mr. McConnell graduated from 
the soliciting ranks. At one time he 
was general agent of the Pacific Mu- 
tual at Oklahoma City. He was super- 
intendent of agents of the Continental 
Life of Utah. Since taking charge of 
the Western Union he has galvanized 
that company with his personality and 
has shown superior ability as an or- 
ganizer and executive. His company 
is one of the growing and splendid in- 
stitutions of the Pacific northwest. Mr. 
McConnell’s address on “Getting Busi- 
ness” was a dignified and practical one. 
He advocates a strong campaign for 
business, but pursued in a conservative 
and right way. 

Address of Arthur F. Hall 


Vice-President Arthur F. Hall of the 
Lincoln National spoke on “Retaining 
Business.” Mr. Hall is one of the stal- 
warts of the west. His company is 
one of the best, and its management 
has given attention to lapses. Its rec- 
ord shows that its method of conserva- 
tism is working well. When the roll- 
call was on this morning, President 
Foster of the Lincoln said everyone 
was present from that company except 
the office boy and typists. It had four 
officials on hand. Mr. Hall gave a 
businesslike presentation of his theme 
that went to the heart of the subject. 
He emphasized the value of the re- 
newal contract. 

Managing Editor C. M. Cartwright 
of THe WeEsTERN UNDERWRITER was 
called on to read his paper this after- 
> instead of tomorrow as sched- 
uled. 

Potter Talks on Lapses 


F. W. Potter of Chicago, manager 
of the Association of Illinois Legal Re- 








serve Life Companies, said while he 
was Illinois superintendent he made a 
survey of seventy-five companies as to 
amount of business they were able to 
hold over a period of ten years. He 
found about two-thirds went off the 
books. Of this he felt one-half should 
have been saved. Out of this number 
a few companies saved a large propor- 
tion of their business. Then there 
were all degrees of lapsation up to 
those which gained nothing. ome 
companies get the habit of holding 
business. Mr. Potter said the para- 
mount issue with some companies is to 
get business, while with others it is the 
acquisition of business. Agents, he 
said, should look after policyholders 
after they are written. Personal serv- 
ice by the agent means much. It must 
be supplemented by home office assist- 
ance. 


Should Join Association 


E. G. Simmons of the Pan-American 
thinks that in most states the younger 
companies do not observe the ethics of 
the business in competition with one 
another as they should. There is not 
the friendship existing that there 
should be. He advised companies to 
have their agents join the life under- 
writers associations. They should be- 
come friends of the agents of older 
companies. The newer companies 
should support and encourage the as- 
sociation movement. He attended the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Cincinnati and 
observed that agents of younger com- 
panies were in the minority as dele- 
gates. 

Work of Texas Convention 


Mr. Vardell'of the Southwestern said 
that the Texas Life Convention had 
brought about harmony and clean prac- 
tices in this state. There are only a 
few companies that are pirates. The 
agents as a rule are observing good 
practices. He thinks the percentage of 
delegates representing the younger 
companies in the life underwriters as- 
sociations is increasing rapidly. A few 
years ago there were ten delegates rep- 
resenting the younger companies; at 
Cincinnati there were one hundred. 
He said much depends on the home 
office when it comes to observing 
ethics. There must first be a house- 
cleaning at the top. The business is 
brought into disrepute whenever 
crooked agents are allowed to be 
abroad. 

Companies Must Aid 


Orville Thorpe, Texas manager of 
the Kansas City Life and president of 
the Texas Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, said that nothing can be accom- 
plished in getting clean men in the field 
unless there is cooperation from the 
agency department. That is the place 
where the field policy is determined. 
Out of 14,000 licensed agents in Texas 
but 210 belong to the association. 
Companies, he said, should insist that 
their agents join the associations. 
When they are all in the organizations 
cleaner methods will result. They will 
serve policyholders better and there 
will be greater efficiency. 


whether the National Association of 
Life Underwriters did not bar out 
agents of preliminary term companies. 
It was explained that it does not, al- 
though some local associations may 
have such a rule. A. F. Hall of the 
Lincoln National said that the North- 
ern Indiana association would not ad- 
- agents of that company to member- 
ship. 
Put Crooks Behind the Bars 


S. A. Foster of the Royal Union ad- 
vocated putting the life insurance 
crooks behind the bars. e wrong- 
doers must be punished and the deserv- 
ing men rewarded. Companies, he said, 
must build up a satisfied body of policy- 
holders. Only by so doing can a real 
substantial clientele. be developed. 
That biggest company is not the best 








does the best for its members, and ren- 
ders the highest service. 

Insurance Commissioner Collier of 
Texas, who was on the program, was 
not able to be present because the 
legislature is in session and his pres- 
ence is required at his office. 

Secretary Foster of the Royal Union 
offered a resolution providing for the 
election of officers at the morning ses- 
sion of the second day of each con- 
vention. It was referred to the resolu- 
tions committee. 


Executive Session 


At the executive session this eve- 
ning, over which Frank P. Manly of 
the Indianapolis Life presided as chief, 
there was no formal action taken on 
any. subject. Members spoke their 
minds on any topic that interested 
them. The chief speakers were Presi- 
dent S. M. Foster of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, Harry L. Seay of the Southland, 
W. C. Wells, Jr., of the Lamar Life, 
C. G. Taylor of the Jefferson Standard, 
President Dan Boone of the Midland 
and R. W. Stevens of the Illinois Life. 

Since the last annual meeting the fol- 
lowing companies have been admitted 
to membership: Amarillo National of 
Texas, American of Iowa, California 
State, Dakota Mutual, Pan-American of 
New Orleans and Peoples of Indiana. 








Legal Section Met 
on Wednesday 











The legal section of the convention 
met Wednesday with President Emmet 


| C. May of the Peoria Life as chairman 


and General Counsel H. H. Orr of the 
Western Reserve Life as secretary. 
Mr. Orr was elected chairman at the 
meeting this week, a compliment to his 
ability and faithful work. John F. 
Onion, general counsel of the San An- 
tonio Life, was chosen secretary. Mr. 
Onion read a very valuable paper at the 
afternoon session on agents’ liability 
and responsibility, and also the rela- 
tions of companies to them. His paper 
was a very forceful one. 

Dan W. Simms of the Lafayette Life 
read a very interesting and compre- 
hensive paper on federal supervision, 
pointing out its impracticability and 
some of its dangerous phases. This 
was sort of unorthodox in view of the 
campaign undertaken for regulation, 
but all but two members of the legal 
section voted it as being their senti- 
ments. The paper is of such value that 
the legal section voted to ask that it 
be read at the general meeting of the 
convention. 

The visiting company attorneys were 
guests Thursday noon at a luncheon 
given by the Dallas lawyers at the 
Oriental hotel. President Horton of 
the Dallas Lawyers Club presided and 
welcomed the visiting delegates. Re- 
marks were made by Secretary Black- 
burn of the American Life Convention, 
John F. Onion of the San Antonio Life, 
W. W. Young of the German-Ameri- 
can, Dan. W. Simms of the La Fayette 


and C. F. Coffin of the State Life. 
There was some discussion as to | 
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MEETING OF MEDICAL SECTION IS HELD 


Papers and Discussions on Many Impor- 
tant Topics—Dr. Harral New Chairman 











(PROM A STAPF CORRESPONDENT) 

Dallas, Oct. 8—Dr. James H. Stowell, 
chairman of the medical section, opened 
the meeting of that department of the 
convention Wednesday morning with 
Dr. F. L, B. Jenney as secretary. Dr. 
Stowell expressed the official greetings. 
Dr. Jenney stated during the six 
months ending July 31 the medical bu- 
reali reported on 14,347 impairments. 
There are ninety-four companies in the 


buréau. Four companies have become 
members during the year and four 
withdrew. 


The retirants are Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust, Northwestern National, State 
Mutual of Georgia and Michigan State 
(reinsured). 


Dr. H. A. Baker’s Paper 


Dr. H. A. Baker of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust was the first to read a 
paper, he treating the fourth volume 
of the Medico-Actuarial investigation. 
This volume covers impairments and 
Dr. Baker stated the important duty of 
those interested is to interpret the re- 
sults correctly. He commented on the 
important impairments reported. He 
suggested that the effects of alcohol on 
the system be made a subject for spe- 
cial discussion at the midyear meeting, 
as it deserves careful consideration. 

Secretary Cathles of the Southwest- 
ern called attention to the agitation for 
a new mortality table based on the 
Medico-Actuarial results. He believed 
that the present premiums are none too 
high to provide for policy benefits and 
give a reasonable return to stockhold- 
ers. If the new table would cut down 
the mortality charge, companies could 
not afford to decrease the gross pre- 
miums. Mr. Cathles said life insurance 
companies are in the business to insure 
people. If they are forced to exercise 
severe selection, many people could 
not get insurance. He believes in as 
broad policy as possible in selection 
commensurate with safety. 


J. ©, Cameron’s Comment 


J.C. Cameron, actuary of the Great 
Southern ‘Life, pointed out the need of 
cooperation between the actuary and 
medical director. This is one of the 
most desirable features of modern life 
insurance. It is the function of the 
physician to diagnose, and that of the 
actuary to classify. Both, however, 
must necessarily overlap. The results 
of the Medico-Actuarial investigation 
as to impairments, owing to the severe 
selection used, must be in actual prac- 
tice interpreted liberally. Mr. Cam- 
eron would reject all syphilis cases. 

Dr. Milroy of the Bankers Reserve 
said there are no reliable statistics to 
guide companies in using the Wasser- 
mann test. He said many cases of un- 
operated appendicitis could be safely 
written, but it is difficult to make the 
selection. ‘ 

Actuary Beckett of the State Life 
stated the expression of the American 
table in terms of the “M.-A.” table by 
ratio is most illuminating. 

Dr. Baker opined that a company 
should not accept cases that showed a 
mortality of .120 in the “M.-A.” table. 
No syphilitic can be taken on any form 
at standard rates. He said that prac- 
tically the only margin of profit earned 
now by companies these days consists 
of mortality savings. 


Dr. W. F. Milroy’s Paper 


Dr. W. F. Milroy of the Bankers Re- 
serve read his very excellent paper on 
the influence of heredity on life in- 
surance risks. He said that it is a ques- 
tion that medical departments had not 
investigated as much as they should. 

Dr. Florence of the Great Southern 
said some companies seem to be disre- 
garding heredity to their detriment. 





Dr. Smith of the Praetorians said in 
considering heredity the elements of 
environment, infection, contagion, and 
many others have to be recognized. 
There can not be fixed rules. 


Dr. J. 8. Langford’s Paper 


Dr. J. S. Langford of the San An- 
tonio Life gave a paper on the heart 
in its life insurance effects. The nerve 
strain of modern business life directly 
affects the heart as well as other vital 
organs. 

Dr. John L. Davis of the Amicable 
Life said that the heart forms the most 
important subject in considering medi- 
cal selection. Mortality from degen- 
erative diseases is on the increase, 
while that from some of the old time 
heavy contributors is decreasing. The 
modern method of living fast is the 
cause of the increasing death rate from 
heart causes. The physical mechanism 
degenerates. A weak heart has an in- 
direct effect in promoting other mal- 
adies. The medical profession believes 
that any organic affliction of the heart 
should be a bar to life insurance, while 
functional troubles are not counted as 
vastly important. The examiner is of- 
ten puzzled as to the heart’s condition. 
There is doubt as to what the patho- 
logical conditions signify. The func- 
tional ailments should not be minim- 
ized. Most older companies feel that 
they can not take heart cases with or- 
ganic trouble, and the younger com- 
panies should be more cautious. The 
local examiner frequently is over san- 
guine as to the longevity of the appli- 
cant. Examination of the urine should 
be carefully made, said Dr. Davis, and 
repeatedly if possible. Blood pressure 
reading often raises a danger signal. 
Examiners in detecting these dangers 
should counsel treatment at once. 


Dr. Poxworthy’s Views 


Dr. Grigsby of the Sam Houston Life 
commented on some of the more tech- 
nical features of the paper. Dr. Fox- 
worthy of the Majestic Life said that 
his hospital experience and other ob- 
servations leads him to say that no 
young company can safely take a heart 
case with organic lesion. Physicians 
should attempt to prevent rheumatism 
and thus lessen heart trouble. 

At noon Wednesday, Dr. Harral of 
the Southwestern Life entertained the 
medical directors at a lunch in the 
palm garden of the hotel, which was a 
delightful function. 


Afternoon Session 


The medical section began the after- 
noon session by a discussion of Dr. 
Lankford’s paper on the heart. Dr. 
Milroy said it is difficult to get local 
examiners to make a good examination 
of the heart. It is most important, he 
said, to get the size of the heart. If 
the heart is normal in size there is no 
lesion. Dr. Milroy explained his method 
of getting at the size of the heart by 
means of the stethoscope. Dr. Lank- 
ford said that examiners should be edu- 
cated in making blood tests. He also 
advocated better selection of local ex- 
aminers and having companies cooper- 
ate in employing them. 

Dr. Souchon’s Paper 


Dr. Marion Souchon of the Pan 
American Life presented his paper on 
“Surgery and Life Insurance.” Dr. S. 
C. Stanton of the Farmers National of 
Chicago said that there is much doubt 
as to certain surgical operations as to 
their effects on life insurance notwith- 
standing the brilliant work done. Doc- 
tors know little, for instance, about 
cancer and goiter. There has been lit- 
tle real knowledge that is of value in 
judging life insurance risks. People 
operated on along certain lines show a 





high mortality. Companies need skilled 
examiners. Often their methods are 
conventional and good sense is not 
used. 

Dr. W. A. King of the Pruden- 
tial of Texas made some comment 
on the insuring of Mexicans along 
the border line. He says companies 
are refusing to take belligerents or 
those liable to enlist. Some of the Mex- 
icans on the United States side are 
citizens of this country and are quiet 
farmers. Under normal conditions they 
make good risks but the fear exists 
that they may return to Mexico and 
fight. Such applicants should be se- 
lected with great care. 

Dr. E. W. Stevenson’s Paper 


Dr. E. W. Stevenson of the Standard 
Life of Pittsburgh read a paper on phy- 
sical diagnosis in the light of recent 
clinical research. Dr. Maxwell of the 
State Life called attention to careless- 
ness and ignorance often found in phys- 
ical examination. Carelessness means 
dishonesty. An examination should not 
be perfunctory. Dr. Milroy of the 
Bankers Reserve and Dr. H. S. Folkes 
of the Gulfport Life spoke. The latter 
advocated the establishment of a school 
for training local examiiners. There 
should be careful, up-to-date reports on 
examiners, taking into consideration 
all their phases. There is need for 
much better work on part of examiners. 

Secretary Mead’s Paper 

Secretary F. B. Mead-of the Lincoln 
National spoke on “Certain Aspects of 
Life Underwriting.” He touched es- 
pecially on weight, family history an 
build in respect to longevity. Actuary 
Beckett of the State Life said the best 
mortality is not confined to standard 
weight. He took exception to Mr. 
Mead’s statement that those varying 20 
percent should be declined or given 
endowments. As much attention should 
be given to tuberculosis history in 
brothers and sisters as well as parents. 
He thinks the American Life Pane 
tion companies should gather their own 





experience and get tables from it some- 
thing like the medico-actuarial results. 
Actuary Cameron of the Great South- 
ern said more care had been employed 
by companies as to selection of under- 
weights, for example, 40 percent, than 
the overweights. Companies should 
not strain too much toward adopting 
the a suggested by the medico-actu- 
arial investigation as to overweights. 
Actuary Kime of the American Central 
was not present, but his discussion of 
Mr. Mead’s paper was read. Dr. 
Baker said that in the class of over- 
weights in the investigation the selec- 
tion was not so severe as in other 
impairments. Companies have been 
rather liberal on overweights. A superb 
longevity on part of parents should 
be considered in passing on over- 
weights. Mr. Mead sees no great value 
in the convention companies pooling 
their experience. He does not think 
the companies are old enough to yield 
any beneficial results nor are the groups 
large enough. Mr. Beckett explained 
he felt that the experience should not 
be pooled now but an effort should be 
made to get the machinery in motion 
for future use. 


Dr. Harral New Chairman 


The medical section held an evening 
session Wednesday. Dr. E. J. Sprat- 
ling, of the Empire Life, was not pres- 
ent to read his paper, soit was ordered 
printed in the proceedings. 

New officers elected are: 

Chairman, Dr. Whitfield MHarral, 
Southwestern Life; vice-chairman, Dr. 
F. W. Foxworthy, Majestic Life; sec- 
retary, Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, Federal 
Life. Dr. J. P. Turner of the Jefferson 
Standard succeeds Dr. J. H. Stowell 
on the board of governors, the hold- 
overs being Dr. Whitfield Harral, Dr. 
Ambrose Talbot, of the Kansas City 
Life, Dr. Jenney and Dr. Foxworthy. 





The approximate land area of Texas is 
167,934,720 acres. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the total area is farm land. 
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DAYS SPENT ON FIELD 


EXCITING GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Illinois and Scotland Managed to Cap- 
ture All But One of the Cup 
Trophies 





(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 7—Monday and 
Tuesday were play days. By Sunday; 
some of the golf enthusiasts had ar- 
rived and were on the links whetting 
up for the tournament. Monday was 
giver to the qualifying contest, there 
being many entries of players and those 
alleged to be experts. Out of this melt- 
ing pot came the réal experts. 

It is a delightful spot out at the Dal- 
las Country Club, fer beyond the din 
and crowds of the city. It is past 
Highland Park, a suburb, where the 
Jalonick boys have the home office of 
the Commonwealth, International and 
Austin, three fire insurance companies, 
to escape the tax burden of the city. 

The spacious links were inviting to 
the followers of the sport and received 
many compliments by the visitors. 

A loving cup was given by the Texas 
Life Convention to the winner of the 
first day’s play. It was won by J. W. 
Hurst, secretary of the Southland Life 
of Dallas, a Scotchman and good fel- 
low. 

Tllinois Gets Three Cups 


Illinois won three out of the five 
prize lovirig cups and of these the 
Franklin Life captured two. That com- 
pany should have had one more official 
at hand. Secretary Henry Abels of the 
Franklin and president of the Ameri- 
can Life Corivention, won the cham- 
pionship cup awarded by the South- 
western Life in the first flight of the 
finals. He was pitted against Tarleton 
Brown of the “Western Insurance Re- 
view.” 

In the second flight, another Scotch- 
man, L. M. Cathles of the Southwest- 
ern, copped the Southland Life cup, 
his opponent being Secretary S. A. Fos- 
ter of the Royal Union. It was a great 
day for Illinois and the Scotch. 

Col. Simms in the High Class 


Col. D. W. Simms of the Lafayette 
Life was the only man outside of Scot- 
land and Illinois that got a trophy. He 
grabbed the Sam Houston Life cup in 
the third flight against E. G. Simmons 
of the Pan American. Col. Simms 
claims to have put the “Simm” in Sim- 
mons. 

In the fourth flight President George 
B. Stadden of the Franklin nosed out 
Dr. J. W. Irion of the Fort Worth 
Life for the Great Southern Life cup. 

Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life was somewhat ubiquitous 
in his claims that he was really entitled 
to a cup. O. J. Arnold, secretary of 
the company, was given the “Consola- 
tion” cup as being the best of the “also 
rans.” Mr. Stevens declared he fixed 
it so Mr. Arnold could win, but that he 
himself was really entitled to it. So 
after Mr. Arnold had been awarded his 
very pretty cup, a “baby cup” with two 
yards of red ribbon attached was pre- 
sented to Mr. Stevens. 

Toastmaster in Fine Form 


Col. W. G. Sterett, famous in Texas 
newspaper circles, a rare and rich char- 
acter, full of fine wit, presided as toast- 
master and awarded the prizes. This 
part of the evening was set in the grill 
room of the club, where dinner was 
served by the Texas companies. 

Col. Sterett was introduced by the 
chairman of the evening. Vice-Presi- 
dent O. S. Carlton of the Great South- 
ern, who is a whirlwind himself on the 





Daniel Boone, president of the Midland 
Life of Kansas City and famous in 
his day in Texas as manager of the 
New York Life, was right at home in 
“Lone Star” soil in his happy remarks. 
Tom Finty, Jr., editor of the Dallas 
“Journal,” proved a pleasing talker, 
while President Isaac Miller Hamilton 
of the Federal maintained the standard 
of Illinois post-prandial oratory. 
Big Badger Fight Pulled 
It was a gala time, abounding in good 
cheer, songs, airy badinage and the best 
of fellowship. The Texas hospitality 
has worked at high speed. Nothing 





was left undone for the comfort of the 
visitors. 

As a thrilling climax to the evening’s 
frolic, a savage bulldog was announced 
as the antagonist of a hungry badger 
that had been caught in the wilds. 
Elaborate preparations had been made. 
There was the usual moriey up, but an 
altercation arose as to who would hold 
the badger that was secreted under a 
barrel. The talk and threats were vio- 
lent, each side claiming the other was 
guilty of unfair tactics. Finally all 
agreed to allow W. C. Hadley of the 
“Eastern Underwriter,” a down east- 
ener who had never witnessed this 





gréat sport, to manipulate the badger. 
He hopped on a table, took a firm grip 
on the rope and at the word pulled the 
badger from his chamber. 

In the melee a couple of revolver 
shots winged a spectator and amid a 
cry for doctors, the uninitiated crowded 
about the wounded badger baiter. 

It closed the day, a fine day, that will 
live as a red day in the Dallas calendar. 





m was the first city in the 
United States to adopt the commission 
form of municipal government. 





Texas ranks first with other etates in 
land area. 
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E. W. Randall - <= - 
T. A. Phillips. 


Reserves and all other liabilities 
Unassigned Surplus < e 
Insurance in Force - “ 
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Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Organized 1880 








Eastern Missouri is open with a genuine 
opportunity for the right man 


Not one General Agent has resigned from the Company’s 
service in Over six years. 


Agents are Happy and Prosperous. 





THERE IS A REASON 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


President 
Secretary- Actuary 


$4,023,117.11 

- 3,722,542.70 
300,574.41 

- 25,000,000.00 


All of our General 








floor. _ Col. Sterett is fish and game 
commissioner of the -state and about 
this official position Mr. Carlton spun 
a web of yarns, but the toastmaster 
also spun a few himself about Mr. Carl- 
ton and others. 
Following the 
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Lesson Is Drawn From the Pyramids 


President Henry Abels, in Reiterating Value of Co- 
operation, Points to Indestructibility of Achievement 
Through United Effort—Foresees Concert of All In- 











ESSONS were drawn from ancient 
L history by President Henry Abels 

in his annual address which dealt 
with cooperation. The success of 
Cato’s appeal to the Roman senate was 
the example which led him to dwell on 
this topic, and the great pyramid, 
Cheops, was used as an illustration of 
the indestructibility of united achieve- 
ment. The increasing cooperation of 
all life insurance associations and com- 
panies for the betterment of the life 
business was noted and the hope ex- 
pressed that it may be complete. His 
address was as follows: 


There stood before the Roman Sen- 
ate a valiant patriot who, zealous for 
the continued glory of his country, per- 
ceived the menace to it of Carthaginian 
power. With wonderful eloquence he 
pictured the signal triumphs of his na- 
tion and strove to awaken the people 
to eternal vigilance in maintaining her 
victorious position. 

His hearers heeded not, but looked 
upon his warnings as mere whims of a 
fanciful imagination. 


Power of Reiteration 


The years came and went, but un- 
daunted, the wise old Roman, regard- 
less of the subject matter of his many 
speeches, closed each with the declara- 
tion “Delenda est Carthago”—Carthage 
must be destroyed. 

Reiteration finally had its effect. The 
insistent echo of those words demanded 
recognition, then consideration, which 
was followed by decision in favor of 
their purpose, resulting in preparation 
for the war that ultimately annihilated 
the African city. 

Those three words, whose power 
grew with each repetition, caused the 
destruction of Carthage and the preser- 
vation of the Roman empire. 

All history is the outgrowth of ideas 
perseveringly fostered in the minds of 
ever-increasing numbers, and is eventu- 
ally a revelation of the power of per- 
sistent concerted action. 


Cooperation the Slogan 


In standing before you today, I claim 
no likeness to the renowned Cato, 
neither do I advocate the hostile atti- 
tude which could contemplate preserv- 
ing the supremacy of Rome only by de- 
stroying Carthage. In imitation of him, 
however, I ask that we recognize and 
eliminate every possible hindrance to 
the highest development and continued 
progress of our most worthy organiza- 
tion, and, in imitation also of the noble 
old Roman, I wish to reiterate what 

















seems to me the convention’s appropri- 
ate and natural slogan: Cooperation. 


Poresees Cooperation of All 


_ The term has now drawn to a close 
in which you honored me with the pres- 
idency of this organization. However 
unworthily I may have filled the posi- 
tion, I am nevertheless deeply sensible 
of the loyal support given me by the 
members of the convention, and I wish 
at this time to express to them my sin- 
cere appreciation of their unfailing 
courtesy and kindly forbearance. 

Their attitude has greatly strength- 
ened my belief that ultimately coopera- 
tion in its widest and truest sense will 
exist—not alone among the companies 
we represent, but among all the compa- 
nies and the various associations which 
have a common interest in developing 
and promulgating the principles of life 
insurance and in securing to it due leg- 
islative protection. 


Sphere Is Widening 


During the past months efforts have 
been made to intensify the cooperative 
spirit in all transactions of the conven- 
tion, and in our dealings with the rep- 
resentatives of other insurance bodies. 

_The American Life Convention, now 
eight years of age, is represented in 
thirty-three states, principally in the 
central west and south, but extending 
as far east as Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, and including all the states of 
the Pacific coast. 


Trend Towards Higher Standards 


_ Our organization has had a powerful 
influence in bringing about the present 
improved conditions under which our 
business is conducted, not only in the 
matter of governmental regulation, but 
also in home office and field manage- 
ment. The trend has been constantly 
toward higher standards, and I wish 
here to acknowledge the splendid work 
along these lines contributed by our 
sister organizations, the commissioners’ 
convention, the presidents’ association, 
the life underwriters’ association, and 
the various actuarial, medical and legal 
societies. 


Combine for General Good 


One hundred and four parts, at pres- 
ent, enter into the composition of our 
convention body. Each is independent 
in purpose and action and claims the 
success accruing to it individually. 

But, fashioned upon the same plan, 
actuated by the same motives, and hav- 
ing practically the same goal in con- 
templation, the various company-parts 
combine in subservience to the general 


good and in conformity to the laws 
common to the whole. 

The American Life Convention is 
founded upon the cooperation of the 
companies composing it. By no other 
means can its avowed purpose of or- 
ganization be accomplished. Internal 
dissension is fatal to the fulfillment of 
its highest office. Its progress toward 
the ideal is accelerated only as the co- 
operative spirit prevails among its 
members. 

Reforms Take Time 


Certain practices and methods in 
home office management and in the em- 
ployment of agents and the solicitation 
of applications, once regarded as legiti- 
mate, are now, through the wider out- 
look produced by closer association of 
the companies, the recognition of com- 
mon interests, and the establishment of 
higher standards in the conduct of the 
business, looked upon as unethical and 
reprehensible. 

Reforms take time, and they cannot 
be. effected single-handed. The influ- 
ence and power of cooperation alone 
may hope ultimately to break habits and 
change customs not in harmony .with 
the great movement for which the con- 
vention stands. 


Much Good Accomplished 


Many wrongs have been righted and 
much good accomplished along various 
lines since our organization in 1906. 
The succeeding years have brought to 
each company a fuller appreciation of 
its responsibility, not only in the con- 
duct of its own affairs, but in its rela- 
tion to all other companies and to the 
convention. Through the combined in- 
fluence of the companies, life insurance 
has been extolled and the American 
Life Convention, representing its high- 
est interests, occupies an enviable po- 
sition in the insurance and business 
world generally. 


Must Sound Loud and Clear 


Ever varying conditions come with 
the passing days and require changes 
in plans and methods; new problems 
arise for solution; unfair practices de- 
mand combating. The convention, with 
cooperation its active force, can and 
must meet the exigencies of the hour. 
Its slogan, “Cooperation,” must sound 
loud and clear. Each repetition adds 
value and power to our organization. 

But, fortunately, the burden of car- 
rying on this uplifting work does not 
rest entirely with the American Life 
Convention. There are other bodies 
having the same object, the advance- 
ment of life insurance. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the medical, actua- 
rial and legal societies, and the state 
and district organizations. 


All Lead to One Effect 


Each of these, as is the case with the 
individual companies of our convention, 
has its special aim and follows certain 
lines in reaching it, all, however, lead- 
ing up to the one general object—the 
betterment of the life business. These 
organizations are, in a large measure, 
interdépendent, and a union of their 
forces along certain lines produces far 
larger and more lasting results to the 
great cause of life insurance than can 





possibly be accomplished by any one 





agency alone. Here, again, the end 
sought demands cooperation. 


Highest Point Not Yet Reached 


While general improvement has been 
made in life underwriting as a business 
and in the conservation of the interests 
of policyholders and beneficiaries, per- 
fection has not been reached. There is 
yet much work to be done to bring the 
business to the high standard to which 
we all aspire, and the measure of our 
success depends upon the degree of 
harmony and unity of action which pre- 
vail between all of the companies and 
all of the organizations mentioned. 
While the relations between companies 
and organizations have been friendly 
and we have been more or less helpful to 
each other, there does not yet exist that 
thorough, whole-hearted spirit of con- 
fidence and mutual helpfulness that is 
essential to the fulfillment of our high- 
est ideals. 


Positive Cooperation Necessary 


The constructive character of life in- 
surance calls for adherence to certain 
well defined principles. The workman- 
ship employed in its building must con- 
form to the general architectural plan, 
insuring right proportions, usefulness, 
safety and symmetry of outlines, united 
in a beautiful consistent whole. 

A structure of such magnitude as 
comprehended by the many life or- 
ganizations of our country is possible 
of attainment only through their posi- 
tive cooperation. 

Petty jealousies, desire for individual 
power, unethical methods, unjust suspi- 
cions, are factors which will warp and 
mar the usefulness and stability of the 
life business and defeat the noble pur- 
pose of its existence. 


Lesson From Cheops 


Amid the shifting sands of the great 
desert stands the oldest structure in all 
the earth. The storms and sunshine of 
at least forty centuries have beaten or 
smiled upon it, but, indifferent to the 
flight of time and its changes, it faces 
the oncoming four thousand years with 
the same calmness that has character- 
ized its past. 

Built to Endure! This wonder of the 
world fulfills its destiny, a mighty wit- 
ness to the prolongation of human 
work compared with the brevity of hu- 
man life. 

To whom belongs the glory of con- 
ception of this gigantic marvel matters 
not. The result is the important thing. 


Was the Work of Units 


Faithful adherence to a wonderful 
architectural design, by the probable 
millions handling the tangible materials 
of construction, has produced a com- 
plete titanic geometrical figure that 
stands.a lasting monument to coopera- 
tive effort. 

Cheops did not erect that mighty pile 
of limestone and red granite. Some 
master mason did not put in place those 
huge blocks. No, the shifts each of 
100,000 men, working constantly twenty 
years, built the great pyramid which, 
surviving all commotion of nature and 
all vandalism of man, points to the per- 
fection and indestructibility of achieve- 
ment through united activity. 

Call for Concerted Action 


Shall we carry the simile further and 
see erected upon the broad base of mod- 
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men to its domain. 





“AND KANSAS IS 
a GREAT STATE” 


The great sunflower common- 
wealth is drawing insurance 
It is a 
fertile life insurance field. 


at home. 
are men of prominence. 





The Bank Savings Life Insurance Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


will pay producers of the right kind compensation that will be attract- , 


ive. This company has $5,600,000 insurance in force. It stands well 
It is organizing its home state intensively. 


E. H. LUPTON, President. 


Its directors and stockholders 


E. E. SALLEE, Secretary 
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A Life Insurance Company 
that has always recognized the power and 
worth of the agent; one that has compensated him 
according to his work and ability; a company that believes 
in giving the policyholders a square deal every day in the week; 
an institution that issues policies that can be understood and that 
are clear and clean; a company whose financial standing is strong; 
whose management is experienced in life insurance; a company whose 
investments are all approved by the leading authorities in finance; a 
company that operates under the conservative insurance laws of Illinois, 
which have been used as a model for other states; a company that is 

recognized in its home city as the leading financial institution; a com- 
pany whose agents are willing to fight for it, if need be, and whose 
loyalty is worthy of emulation; a western institution that has 
in it the fibre and enterprise of its section; a company 
that has at all times recognized the sacred custody 
of the funds of its policyholders; in fine, a 
company that represents the best in 
American Life Insurance— 




























The Franklin Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield Illinois 
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THE WESTERN 
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ern life insurance an institution so last- 
ing and far reaching in its influence 
upon humanity that only the aeons of 
eternity will disclose the extent of its 
beneficence? 

All great enterprises call for con- 
certed action. Wisdom, prudence, calm 
judgment and unselfish interest of the 
many are essential forces in the suc- 
cessful carrying out of so vast a proj- 
ect. Any lack of harmony between the 
organizations representative of the life 
insurance interests of our countr 
means an undermining of the ground- 
work of substantial public sentiment, 
a loss of prestige, and a curtailment of 
future usefulness. 


Attitude Now Determines Power 


“Tdeals are the world’s masters.” It 
took years of hard labor by countless 
throngs to give to the world the great 
pyramid. It will take time and united 
purpose to bring nearer ideal conditions 
in life underwriting. 

But we need to remember that “the 
present hour is always the solemn hour. 
The past has ceased to exist, the future 
is out of reach.” 

It is our attitude now that deter- 
mines the power of our associated or- 
ganizations. 

Our great American orator has said: 

“Firmness, steadiness of principle, a 
just moderation, an unconquerable per- 
severance, are the virtues, the practice 
of which is most likely to correct what- 
ever is wrong in the constitution of the 
social system.” 


“Mailed Pist” Stirs Retaliation 


It is generally conceded that the Ger- 
man empire has been the greatest sin- 
gle military power on earth. But out 
of its physical strength grew the des- 
potic policy of ruling with “blood and 
iron” and of dealing with other nations 
according to the principle of the 
“mailed fist.” 

So that now, regardless of the merits 
of the controversy which led to the 
present European conflict, Germany— 
the leader of all the nations in the arts 
and sciences and in commercial ad- 
vancement—has forfeited a large meas- 
ure of the respect and sympathy of the 
world because of her alleged past pac 
tices of gaining political ends by force, 
actual or threatened. It is but a mani- 
festation of the spirit of retaliation 
which is the natural outgrowth of co- 
ercive methods. 


War Always Waste 


War, whether between armed forces or 
between business institutions, results al- 
ways in waste. No life company or 
life insurance organization can, by the 
“mailed fist” method, correct what it 
may deem a fault in another company 
or organization without creating a feel- 
ing of resentment and a desire for re- 
taliation, and the reactionary evil effect 
on the business in general usually more 
than offsets the good acoumaliaeed by 
el elimination of the real or fancied 
ault. 

Arrive at Clear Understanding 


If discord prevails in any quarter, let 
us be frank and honest in arriving at a 
clear and just understanding of one an- 
other’s thoughts and purposes. There 
is no surer way to get together and re- 
pair breaches made by temporary lack 
of harmony. 

Cooperation. Repeat it again and 
again. Let its echoes reverberate until 
our minds become imbued with its tre- 
mendous importance to the business we 
represent and our joint efforts shall be 
spurred to increase the efficiency’of our 
convention and to extend the power of 
our associated organizations. 





Buy-a-Bale Movement 

Along all the principal streets of Dal- 
las, are bales of cotton in front of the 
business houses, indicating that the 
proprietors have joined in the patriotic 
movement to buy a bale of cotton. 

So far the Texas life people say that 
the main effect of the inability to ship 
cotton is the tightening up on collec- 
tions. 
situation will work itself out. 





They believe that in time the ' 


CLEAR NOTE OF UNI 
IS HEARD AT MEE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
should be fought in the open, and that 
there should be no mistake as to the 
position of this organization. That is 
a dominant question, and it has been 
argued from all sides. 


Has Coordinated Forces 


This is the ninth annual convention 
of this organization. It has accom- 
plished much. It is a creative force. 
It has brought to the front the various 
company department heads—the chief 
executive, actuary, medical director, 
attorney and agency officer. This fea- 
ture is a notable one and much of prac- 
tical value has come from the presen- 
tation of views from the various official 
chairs. The Convention has seen the 
necessity of building all-round compa- 
nies. The different phases of adminis- 
tration, all more or less overlapping, 
thus receive attention from not only 
the special officer in charge of a de- 
partment, but from the rest. 


Campaigning for President 


One striking feature of this meet- 
ing in the hotel lobby was the active 
and spirited campaign for the presiden- 
cy. It began with the earliest arrivals, 
and from then on the wires were pulled 
and hauled in every direction. There 
were three men mentioned at the St. 
Paul meeting last year for the high 
office who withdrew finally so that 
Henry Abels might receive unanimous 
support. It was felt then that a strug- 
gle would ensue this year. President 
E. W. Randall of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual, Vice-President C. F. Coffin of the 
State Life and President George A. 
Grimsley of the Jefferson Standard, 
who retired from the fray in St. Paul, 
had their adherents here. Then Presi- 
dent Thomas L. Miller of the West 
Coast Life shied his castor in the ring, 
but after two days skirmishing he with- 
drew in order to wage a stronger cam- 
paign to get the 1915 meeting for San 
Francisco. In the political maneuver- 
ing the Coffin and Randall forces were 
the main ones. The Indiana compa- 
nies held a caucus and decided to throw 
their entire weight for Mr. Coffin. 


Politics in Contest 


In this presidential issue, aside from 
the personal element, there was some 
politics. There has been an element in 
the Convention that felt the old crowd, 
so-called, had dominated affairs too 
much and had elected the presidents 
and executive committee. These old 
timers were the Convention founders 
and early leaders who have piloted the 
ship safely through some stormy seas. 
But the insurgent party urged a change 
and rallied about Mr. Coffin. The ad- 
ministration contingent, so-termed, 
backed Mr. Randall. It was held that 
service on the executive committee bet- 
ter fitted a man for the presidency. In 
all this campaigning, while the men 
were earnest, yet there was good feel- 
ing and all express themselves as being 


ready to support the new president, 


whoever he might be. 
Seeking the Next Meeting 


Another interesting contest in the 
lobby was the work of the enthusiastic 
Pacific Coast delegation to capture the 
1915 convention for San Francisco. 
The captain of the coast rooters was 
+ <e0m Miller of the West Coast 

ife. 

Since this organization was started 
there has been a growing tendency to 
get down to business and cut out the 
frills. Companies are studying more 
carefully business methods and clean 
practices. Offenders are getting 
ashamed of themselves and there has 
developed an entirely new tone in field 
work. One of the big questions is how 
to save business and this is in contrast 
to the oft-discussed theme of how to 
get business. Conservation and econ- 
omy are finding much support all along 
the line. 

Texas hospitality seemingly is bound- 


less. The American Life Convention 


jhas never had such an overwhelming 


welcome. Every Texas company offi- 
cial possesses a hundred hands to greet 
the visitors. Nothing has been left 
undone to contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of the delegates. It is not 
only the big things but the small that 
have touched the hearts of those at- 
tending the meeting. The golf club 
opened its doors and spread out its 
splendid course; the dinner Tuesday 
night at this club was delightful, and 
the banquet Friday evening was a gem. 

The little attentions shown the vis- 
itors by the young men and women at 
the registration and information booth 
in the hotel lobby were highly compli- 
mented. Almost every time a man 
went to get his mail he found a card 
of invitation and greeting from some 
club, bank or business house, extend- 
ing courtesies. Twice each day he was 
handed a Dallas daily paper. 


Attentions Are Sincere 


All this outpouring of Texas spirit 
was genuine. There was nothing forced 
o1 artificial. The contributors appar- 
ently enjoyed their part of the program 
as much as did the recipients. Texas 
won the afféction of all, and her com- 
pany officials will be graciously and 


warmly enshrined in the hearts of all- 


who have been in attendance at this 
gathering. : 

Messrs. Stevenson, Linsmeyer and 
Seay of the Southland, ‘Carlton and 
Cameron of the Great Southern, Var- 
dell, Cathles and Bradford of the South- 
western, Hodge of the San Antonio 
Life, Irion of the Fort Worth, Combe 
of the Equitable of Texas, Doerr of 
the Sam Houston, and others worked 
overtime in showing the visitors that 
Texas knows how to do things right. 

The ladies in attendance at the con- 
vention were admirably looked after in 
many ways by the wives of Texas offi- 
cials. 





Chicago Men on Hand Early 


The Chicago delegation arrived early 
and were hot contenders in the golf 
match. R. W. Stevens, vice-president, 
and O. J. Arnold, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Life; President Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton and Dr. F. L. B. Jenney of the 
Federal; Dr. J. H. Stowell of the 
United States Annuity & Life, and 
Manager Potter of the Association of 
Legal Reserve Companies of Illinois 
all registered at the head of the list. 

President Henry Abels of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and George B. 
Stadden, president of the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, arrived Sunday. 





Texas Life Underwriters 


The Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was organized in May, 1913, 
with the one purpose in view of ad- 
vancing the best interests of the cause 
of true life insurance in Texas. A large 
majority of the general agents of out- 
of-state companies and the agency 
managers of home companies joined 
heartily in the movement and advised 
the local agents throughout the state 
to apply ‘for membersbip, the result 
being that at the end of 1913 the asso- 
ciation had a membership of 203 man- 
agers and agents, and through its ex- 
ecutive committee has accomplished 
during the first year possibly more 
than was ever done by any other asso- 
ciation in the matter of enforcing laws 
against rebating, embezzling, and all 
other forms of evil practices in life 
insurance. The officers of the Na- 
tional association have been very gen- 
erous in their praise of the work done 
by the Texas association. : 





High Water Mark Reached 


During 1913, the Texas life compa- 
nies produced $87,000,000 of insurance 
in their home state, which was more 
than 60 percent of the total business of 
the state. This made 1913 a high water 
mark for insurance in Texas. There 
was over $137,000,000 of new business 





written. 





HITS FEDERAL CONTROL 


NOT POSSIBLE OR DESIRABLE 


D. W. Simms, General Counsel of La- 
fayette Life, Reviews Decisions 
and Considers Effects 





“Federal Supervision of Insurance— 
Possibility—Feasibility,” was the sub- 
ject of a paper read in the legal sec- 
tion of the convention by Dan W. 
Simms, general counsel of the Lafay- 
ette Life. Mr. Simms believes that 
federal supervision is unquestionably 
beyond the realm of attainment with- 
out a constitutional amendment; that 
such an amendment will not be granted 
by the states; that the amendment that 
has been suggested would not deprive 
the states of their present right of con- 
trol, but would merely retard the prog- 
ress toward uniformity; and finally, 
that federal control is undesirable in 
that it could not make allowance for 
differing conditions. 


Act of Congress Insufficient 


In opening his address Mr. Simms 
said: 

“If every insurance company, every 
policyholder and every insurance or- 
ganization in the United States were 
agreed in a demand for exclusive fed- 
eral supervision; if every senator and 
representative of the federal congress 
had voted as a unit upon the passage 
of such a law, committing the whole 
subject of life insurance to federal su- 
pervision, and the President of the 
United States had affixed his signature 
to the bill, we would yet be no nearer 
exclusive federal supervision than we 
are today. 


Insurance Not Commerce 


“It is obvious that federal supervi- 
sion, under the existing federal consti- 
tution, could be exercised only on the 
theory that life insurance is interstate 
commerce, or an instrumentality there- 
of, within the meaning of that instru- 
ment. That life insurance is not in- 
terstate commerce would seem, on prin- 
ciple, too clear for debate. But strain 
and stretch the meaning of the phrase, 
‘interstate commerce,’ however much 
we may, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has defined it in terms 
which neither lawyer nor layman may 
misunderstand and by its oft-repeated 
ipse dixit has: decreed that life insur- 
ance is neither interstate commerce 
nor an instrumentality thereof.” 


Supreme Court Stands Past 


Mr. Simms traced the Supreme Court 
decision from the progenitor case of 
Paul vs. Virginia through all the leading 
cases down to the recent one of New 
York Life vs. Deer Lodge County, de- 
cided only last December, when the 
principle received its latest reaffirma- 
tion. Continuing, he said: ; 

“In view of this final disposition of 
the question, it will be perceived that 
under the organic law of the nation, 
as uniformly interpreted by the court 
of last resort, federal supervision of 
life insurance is no longer even a re- 
mote possibility. Indeed, it seems in- 
explicable that any lawyer could have 
persuaded himself otherwise these 
many years since. 


Campaign for Amendment 


“But it is argued by able and learned 
men, experienced in life insurance i 
all its phases, that so great and press- 
ing is the necessity for federal super- 
vision that a nation-wide campaign 
should at once be inaugurated to pro- 
cure an amendment to the organic law 
which will confer upon the federal gov- 
ernment power to take charge of, con- 
trol and supervise all of the business 
and activities of life insurance compa- 
nies ‘throughout the United States and 
its territories and possessions.’ . 

“Passing for the moment the question 
of necessity and desirability, we meet 
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‘at once the question which naturally 


suggests itself: Is it within the range 


‘of possibility to procure such an amend- 


ment to the federal constitution as will 
confer supervision and control of life 
insurance upon the federal government, 
to the exclusion of the states?” 
Answering this question, Mr. Simms 
pointed out the immense revenue de- 
rived by the states from the insurance 
business, and that if a constitutional 
amendment should be submitted to the 
states by Congress, it would go for 
ratification to the same people who have 
imposed the taxes and the regulations 
from which it is sought to escape. 


Double Supervision Not Desired 


It was assumed by Mr. Simms that 
no one desires both federal and_ state 
supervision and he took up the ques- 
tion whether the amendment which has 
been suggested would abrogate the 
rights of the states. He said the right 
of a corporation of a given state to 
transact business in a sister state must, 
subject only to certain limitations, de- 
pend on comity between the states. 
He recalled the host of regulations that 
interstate railroads, express companies 
and telephone and telegraph companies 
are subject to in the various states, 
notwithstanding the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce, and said: 
“Look in whatever direction you may, 
no signs will be discovered indicating 
the remotest tendency on the part of 
the state, or the people composing 
them, to increase the federal power at 
their own expense.” 


People Hold on to Power 


The history of the seventeen consti- 
tutional amendments was briefly, re- 
viewed, to show that there was no dis- 
position of the people to increase the 
federal power by minimizing their own. 
On the other hand was pointed out 
the action of the states in creating 
boards, commissions and departments 
to administer multiplied state laws, 
demonstrating the unwillingness of the 
people to give up a single right. The 
most, therefore, that any one may ex- 
pect is federal supervision plus state 
supervision, Mr. Simms declared. 

State sovereignty and state rights are 
as sacred and as zealously guarded to- 
day, he asserted, as they were upon the 
adoption of the federal constitution. 
“He who thinks otherwise,” he said, 
“has read the history of our country 
with an indifferent purpose and fails 
signally to comprehend the genius and 
spirit of our laws.” 


Would Retard Uniformity 


The speaker asked: “In view of the 
fact that federal supervision, if it can 
be secured at all, means double super- 
vision, it is desirable or feasible, from 
a business or economic standpoint?” 
and answered: “I make bold to say 
that state supervision, with its ever- 
increasing efficiency, uniformity and 
fairness, is immeasurably preferable to 
federal supervision intermingled, as it 
must inevitably be, with state super- 
vision, the progress of which must 
necessarily be retarded by the confu- 
sion which the new system would in- 
evitably entail.” 

Convention and State Control 


Mr. Simms not only does not object 
to supervision by the several states, but 
sees advantages in it, and also sees dis- 
advantages in control from Washing- 
ton. He said: 

“This body from the day of its birth 
has, in good faith, endeavored to ac- 
commodate itself to state supervision. 
Its members have rendered every aid 
within their power to the several state 
departments with which they have come 
in close touch, to systematize, improve 
and unify departmental regulation and 
supervision. The departments in the 
main have met the companies more 
than half way in their efforts to im- 
Prove the business. 


Conscientious, Tireless Men 


“The charges made by champions of 
federal supervision that state depart- 
ments are dominated by partisan -poli- 
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tics and characterized by inefficiency, 
are, except as to isolated cases, abso- 
lutely without foundation, To the states 
properly belongs the credit for the or- 
ganization of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, a body of 
conscientious, tireless, thorough-going 
men, whose efforts have contributed 
more to the general welfare of insur- 
ance, considered both from the stand- 
point of the company and of the policy- 
holder than federal supervision could 
possibly contribute in a century to 
come. No ulterior purpose has domin- 
ated their activity. 


Free From Special Interests 


“No partisan politics has biased their 
judgment. No special interest or com- 
pany large or small, has swerved them 
in the discharge of their duty. Co- 
operating with them, the state depart- 
ments and the insurance companies 
have given us regulation and supervi- 
sion which in an increasing measure is 
coming to be based upon knowledge of 
conditions, comprehension of the neces- 
sities of the situation, and a more in- 
timate personal acquaintance among 
those who conduct and those who su- 
pervise the business. 


QOpposition to Federal Control 


“Supervision of this character has 
been, and I assume continues to be, the 
aim and hope of this organization. In- 
deed, one of the tenets of its faith; one 
of the prime purposes of its organiza- 
tion, was opposition to federal super- 
vision. To my mind the keynote to 
improvement in departmental supervi- 
sion was sounded by Charles F. Coffin, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the State Life of Indiana, in his virile, 
keen and comprehensive presentation 
of the report of the committee on de- 
partmental supervision to this conven- 
tion at its last annual meeting. 


Supervision From Washington 


“Intelligent and efficient supervision 
from Washington, in the very nature of 
things, cannot be hoped for. The ills of 
which complaint is made, under state 
supervision, must necessarily and in- 
evitably become augmented and ag- 
gravated under supervision from either 
our present interstate commerce com- 
misston, or by means of a vast federal 
insurance commission, created for the 
purpose. 


Rules Would be Inflexible 


“From where, think you, would come 
the members of a federal insurance 
commission? From what school of in- 
surance thought would federal actuaries 
be chosen? How long would it be until 
your rates would be arbitrarily fixed 
by an authority that considered neither 
differences in time, place or conditions? 
How long would it be until the cost of 
procuring business would be governed 
by rules inflexible, until your adver- 
tising would be censored, and your in- 
itiative destroyed? What is to become 
of the strategic position you now hold 
in your own state, which has ofttimes 
served you so well? 


Effort Would be Unwise 


“It seems to me that our attitude to- 
ward federal supervision is that we 
wouldn’t if we could and we couldn’t if 
we would. If this be correct, it cer- 
tainly follows that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise from our point of view 
to join in an effort to procure an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution or to 
commit the World’s Congress of In- 
surance to such policy.” 





Texas Actuarial Section 


The -actuarial section of the Texas 
Life Convention was organized in April 
of this year. L .M. Cathles, secretary 
and actuary of the Southwestern Life, 
is chairman of the section and R. C. 
McCankie, actuary of the Sam Hous- 
ton Life of Dallas, is secretary. The 
actuaries of the Texas companies are 
first class men and are greatly inter- 
ested in the proper development of 
Texas companies. 
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Splendid Progress Has Been Made 


Great Development of Western and Southern Life 
Companies Portrayed by J. B. Reynolds, President 
of the Kansas City Life—Awakening of Sections 
to Financial Self-Consciousness Responsible 








of the wonderful growth of the 
companies 
the address of J. B. Reynolds, president 
of the Kansas City Life, on “Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Compa- 


H ISTORICAL and analytical study 


in question marked 


nies.” The preliminary term method of 
valuation, now recognized in some form 
by every state in the Union except Mas- 
sachusetts, was called the most im- 
portant factor in the building of the 
new companies, but the awakening of 
the sections to their own financial posi- 
tion was also credited with a large 
share in their success. Impressive fig- 
ures showing the growth of western 
and southern companies since 1890 were 
quoted. 


Time and Territory Considered 
Mr. Reynolds said: 


In dealing with the subject it is neces- 
sary to consider two important and 
salient points—first, the period of time 
to be covered in statistical compilation, 
and second, the territory involved. — 

On the first point—period of time to 
be covered, I have selected as my initial 
date Dec. 31, 1890, thus covering a pe- 
riod of twenty-three years to the pres- 
ent. A number of those here have been 
engaged in the business even a greater 
length of time and can vividly recall 
conditions existing in 1890. 

The second point—territory, without 
any intention of making it sectional, I 
shall consider what is and has been re- 
garded as western and southern terri- 
tory from the standpoint of life insur- 
ance, that is, territory west of the Ohio 
and south of the Potomac rivers. 


Two Decades and a Fraction 


On the question of time to be con- 
sidered, let us divide it into two decades, 
with the remaining fraction—1890 to 
1900, 1900 to 1910, and 1910 to 1913, 

During the first decade to be con- 
sidered (1890-1900) there was intro- 
duced into the business the most im- 
portant factor in the building of new 
life insurance companies, to-wit—pre- 
liminary term method of valuation. 
There were possibly some companies 
that used the preliminary term method 
of valuation prior to 1890. As for the 
credit of introducing the system, there 
may be some dispute as to who was 
the real author or as to who is entitled 
to claim credit therefor. The writer 
can state authoritatively that the emi- 


nent actuary, August F. Harvey, almost. 


thirty years actuary of the Missouri de- 

partment, was one of the early advo- 

cates of the system and no doubt the 

pioneer in introducing it in the west. 
Made First Calculations 


Very distinctly do I recall having 
made the calculation of preliminary 
term reserves during the decade under 
consideration, when serving as_ his 
clerk. These reserves were primarily 
made by Major Harvey for use in val- 
uations for the Missouri and Iowa de- 
partments, though later furnished to 
some of the companies. Whoever may 
have been the author or the first to use 
the system, it nevertheless found its 
way into life insurance during the dec- 
ade mentioned, and though at first 


criticized by some, it came to be used 
quite generally and today is recognized 
as thoroughly sound, is incorporated 
in some form in the statutory law of 
many of our states and is recognized 
by all departments save Massachusetts. 

The discussions of the decade regard- 





ing standards of valuation ranged from 
full reserve to a two years preliminary 
term. New York and New Jersey 
adopted the select and ultimate method 
of valuation which is a form of pre- 
liminary term. Other states authorized 
more liberal forms and finally the 1906 
Committee of Fifteen bills suggested 
and established, and the companies 
quite generally accepted, the modified 
preliminary term based upon 20 pay- 
ment life with 3% percent as calculated 
upon the American Experience Table. 
The methods of valuation are not yet 
uniform. and may never be, but the 
principle of the preliminary term is ac- 
cepted by actuaries, department officials 
and the life insurance world. 
One of Foundation Stones 


Only two years ago Henry Moir, be- 
fore the great gathering of world re- 
nowned actuaries in Amsterdam, gave 
utterance to words of approval of what 
he designated as an American method 
of valuation, at once useful for the 
young company and entirely scientific 
and proper. Preliminary term stands 
out prominently as one of the impor- 
tant factors in the formation and build- 
ing of the western and southern life 
insurance companies, enabling the new 
company, as it does, to use the first 
year’s premium for the procuring, main- 
tenance and support of the first year’s 
business. Preliminary term is one of 
the foundation stones of the American 
Life Convention. 

New Business Should Pay Cost 


Permit me to quote from my address 
to the membership of the American 
Life Convention at the first annual 
meeting held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Sept. 29, 1906: 

“The question of valuation has for a 
number of years, and rightly so, been 
a subject for legislation, as it fixes a 
standard of solvency, prevents waste of 
funds and insures perpetuity. There are 
several methods in vogue by different 
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companies and different states, but in 
the end all obtain practically the same 
results. As one, I believe that new 
business written each year should pay 
the cost of procuring the same and be 
no direct or indirect charge upon the 
old business either for cost or reserve 
and, therefore, favor the preliminary 
term method of valuation in theory and 
practice and submit that it is safe, 
sound and scientific and where the con- 
tract so provides, believe that it is per- 
fectly legal.” 
Made It a Fact 


The foregoing statement was made at 
a time when there was some question as 
to the adoption of the system in many 
states. The American Life Convention, 
by its positive stand on this question 
and the activity of the individual mem- 
bership, not only made preliminary 
term valuation a legal possibility but a 
real fact. Without our organization 
the principle would have been accepted 
in very few states. It was opposed by 
the large companies and the only con- 
cession they were willing to make was 
the select and ultimate method. 


Made Business Pay Own Way 


There were other factors during this 
decade that entered into the organiza- 
tion and establishment of companies in 
the west and south due to increased 
population and increased financial re- 
sources, but it is very doubtful indeed 
if anything was of equal importance to 
the adoption of a method -of valuation 





whereby the company could begin busi- 
ness with an initial cost practically pro- 
vided for by the first premium collected. 
No other possible way was open for 
making the business pay its own way 
from the start. Any other form of 
valuation would have absorbed a large 
surplus and would have kept money out 
of life insurance corporations instead 
of inviting investors to undertake their 
development. 
Organization Period 


The second decade (1900 to 1910) 
might well be termed the “organization 
period,” as this decade gave birth to a 
great number of life insurance compa- 
nies. Dire and distressing results have 
been prophesied as to the final out- 
come of many of these organizations. 
As one, I have no sympathy with the 
“calamity-howler” or pessimist, and do 
not believe there is going to be any 
great wave of disaster or many con- 
solidations, mergers, failures or rein- 
surances. I have great faith in the suc- 
cess of the honorably and well man- 
aged company, and though some of 
them may not become giants, it is well 
known that the business of this country 
is not done by giants, and when it is 
so done it is likely to become a mon- 
opoly. Small business enterprises are 
the foundations of the prosperity of this 
country and have equally as important 
a place in the business world as the 
larger enterprise. 


Value of Small Company 


The farmer who successfully culti- 
vates his forty acres is as much of a 
business man as the directing head of 
the large financial institution, and in 
many cases it requires as much business 
management to succeed in the smaller 
as it does in the larger field. The small 
life insurance company is just as much 
of a company as the giant and just as 
good. A goodly number of medium 
sized and small well-managed compa- 
nies, in the opinion of many experts, 
are more conducive to the prosperity 
of the country than a few giants. Nat- 
urally the established company extends 
no cordial welcome to its baby com- 
petitor. The human quest for gain is a 
supremely selfish, but necessary, in- 
stinct. The desire to monopolize the 
corner grocery trade is natural and the 
company which holds a territory by 
organization and hard work would pre- 
fer that no disturbing element enter 
its bailiwick to agitate its agents and 
entice applicants who might otherwise 
be prospects for its own solicitors. 


Only One Mutual in South 
Hence, the organization and develop- 


ment of a new company upon the mu- 
tual plan presented some difficulties 
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which a capital and surplus would re- 
move. This explains why there is but 
one mutual legal reserve life insurance 
company in all the great south and why 
there are only ten in the American Life 
Convention. It also accounts for the 
drift of the business to the stock plan. 
Under this plan policyholders can feel 
assured their contracts will be fulfilled, 
and capital in some form, therefore, be- 
came a legal requirement for entering 
the life insurance field in many states. 
The capital must be a guarantee fund, 
advancement for surplus in a mutual 
company, or actual cash capital main- 
tained “mtact and a surplus for pro- 
nga with business under the stock 
an. 
r Afforded Better Field 


The stock plan afforded the better 
field for organization and hence the new 
companies of the south and west are 
largely stock companies. It is true 
that more is required of these young 
institutions than was ever considered 
necessary when their great competitors 
began business. It is well worth while 
to observe here the reason why so many 
companies went out of business unwill- 
ingly in the period between 1870 and 
1880. It was because the preliminary 
term idea had not been developed and 
the principle of maintaining intact the 
capital of a company had not estab- 
lished itself in the minds of men who 
were interesting themselves in the sub- 
ect. 

’ New Accumulation Centers 


The population of the section of our 
country under consideration is increas- 
ing rapidly; the resources are being de- 
veloped; the wealth increasing and there 
is a general feeling demanding a more 
equitable distribution of the accumu- 
lation centers. This feeling has been 
strongly emphasized and exemplified 


by the national government in the es- | 


tablishment of twelve federal reserve 
banks in important cities widely sep- 
arated in lieu of one large central bank. 








| eyes of Americans to the folly of con- | 


May I digress here to say that no | 


i 


one line ef business has done more to 
fix the attention of the general public 
upon the necessity for some plan for 
the distribution of the financial centers 
than the life insurance companies and 
their respective representatives. Their 
work has been in a large degree edu- 
cational and has assisted in bringing 
about a realization of the fundamental 
principles of the government bank plan 
and the establishment of a financial 
system under the direction of the fed- 
eral government whereby the whole 
people through the established centers 
of the natural channels of trade may 
enjoy in common the benefits of a 
freely circulating capital. 


Hour of Opportunity 


This same feeling exists with refer- 
ence to insurance, and while the older 
and stronger companies located in one 
given section may write a correspond- 
ingly larger business, yet for the new 
and smaller companies of the west and 
south this is preeminently the hour of 
opportunity and there need be no in- 
fringement upon the rights of one class 
by the other. Local pride may -have 
been the prime element in many in- 
stances in the organization of a new 
company, yet such a company has an 
equal chance in the field of business 
activity. 

Grows in Minds of People 


The world is widening and our coun- 
try is expanding. Those systems of 
commercial benefits which open wide 
the door of opportunity are attracting 
an intelligent citizenship. Year by 
year the importance of the principle of 
the life contract grows in the minds of 
the people. They have been quick like- 
wise to discover the immediate benefit 
of life insurance savings as a method 
of maintaining a commercial equilib- 
rium. The panic of 1896 opened the 


centrating money in one part of the 
country drawn from the channels of 
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trade in other parts of the common- 
wealth. 


Old Investment Laws 


Prior to 1892 the life insurance com- 
panies organized under the laws of the 
state of New York were doing business 
Lin every state of the Union, collecting 
premiums from every section of this 
broad land and were by statute of the 
state of New York prohibited from in- 
vesting the accumulated funds in real 
estate loans outside the state of New 
| York. This was the law of the state of 
| New York from 1868 to 1892. The nat- 
| ural reaction following the discovery 
| that the savings of the west and south 
were being taken from the banks and 
business houses of those sections to en- 
| rich the already opulent east was the 











fundamental reason for the unusual de- 
velopment of fiduciary institutions in 
the resourceful but not frugal and 
usury-loving west and south. 


Changes in Policy Conditions 


During this organization period con- 
siderable progress and advancement 
was made in the construction of policy 
contracts, liberalizing the same for the 
general benefit of the insuring public. 
Competitive conditions are responsible 
in part for this, but more important was 
the general recognition that life insur- 
ance is a great social service factor. 
and though we offer no criticism of the 
older companies that have proceeded 
steadily upon a fixed basis by which 
the accumulation of funds and the solid 
establishment of great and prosperous 
institutions have been accomplished, 
the time arrived when the general senti- 
ment of the public demanded something 
different. 


New Companies Were Leaders 


In meeting this demand the policy 
contracts were reconstructed and lib- 
eralized, nonforfeiture values were 
broadened and there were added to the 
paid-up and extended insurance, cash 
values, dividend privileges and last, but 
by no means least, total disability with 
health and accident benefit features; 
in fact, many of the new features were 
added to the contracts of life: insurance 
during the decade 1900 to 1910, and I 
say it advisedly that in the construction 
and liberalizing of policy contracts the 
companies of the west and south, gen- 
erally speaking, and particularly the 
companies of the American Life Con- 
vention membership, were pioneers and 
leaders in the movement resulting in 
greater benefits to the insured. History 
will show that the vigorous, young and 
aggressive companies of the west and 
south are entitled to the credit of many 
of these admitted improvements, the 
demand for which was understood by 
the executives of these companies be- 
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cause they were in close touch with 
the purchasers of insurance. 


Growth in the South 


Another most important factor in the 
development of life insurance in the 
south, where many companies are now 
domiciled, is the complete recovery of 
that splendid undeveloped section of 
the American Union from the poverty 
due to war and the almost equally de- 
structive incidents of the reconstruc- 
tion. It is safe to state that the south 
recognized that its opportunity had re- 
turned, about the time that new life 
insurance companies were being or- 
ganized in the territory west of the 
Ohio river. Only one of the companies 
south of the Potomac river, to which 
this paper refers, was organized prior to 
1900. Realizing the absolute necessity 
of husbanding the savings of the south- 
ern people for use within the territory 
south of the Potomac river, which was 
not regarded by the great eastern or- 
ganizations as favorable for investment, 
these companies entered the field. 


Large Majority Successful 


It is not surprising that in a terri- 
tory which had lain dormant so long 
and had but recently been aroused to 
its opportunities and begun to save 
money and develop its resources, there 
should have been, as there were, some 
unfortunate methods adopted by com- 
panies entering the field. Company by 
company, state by state, however, the 
south need not blush over mistakes 
that have been made, for their more 
fortunate neighbors to the north, at an 
earlier period possibly, made practi- 
cally the same mistakes. Of the com- 
panies now operating in the states of 
the south, it is safe to say that a large 
majority are successful and those that 
may be merged with other companies 
will carry such other companies’ reputa- 
tion as well as business and no con- 
tract will fail with any policyholder 
unless the policyholder shall be negli- 
gent, afraid, switched or otherwise per- 
suaded to neglect the performance of 
his part of the agreement. 

Safe for Life Insurance 


The development of life insurance 
companies of the south has broken 
down the idea, so long cultivated and 
maintained that life insurance was un- 
safe in the states south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The states of the south 
are now entirely safe for legal reserve 
life insurance and the people of no state 
in the Union, whether it borders the 
Gulf Coast, the Mississippi river or the 
Atlantic ocean south of 36° 30’ are re- 
fused the opportunity to secure life in- 
surance. The very states which were 
formerly regarded as pest-ridden and 
dangerous for travel are shown now to 
be among the healthiest in the union 
and policies of life insurance are issued 
in every state in the south without any 
restrictions whatsoever as to residence 
or travel. The former restrictions were 
in a measure responsible for this move- 
ment in the south although as things 




















move in the south the restrictions had 
been largely removed by all companies 
before the south took up the business 
of writing its own risks. 

Decade of Building 


We now have passed only a little 
over three years of what would be my 
third decade (1910 to 1920) but I be- 
lieve that we may safely be permitted 
to forecast and designate this the 
“decade of building.” I doubt if in the 
remaining portion of this period the 
organization of new companies will be 
so general, though we shall see some 
organized; but we shall see those al- 
ready organized and doing business, 
growing, building and expanding. This 
is why I choose to call it the “decade 
of building.” Some no doubt will build 
more wisely and more rapidly than 
others; this can be expected for such 
is the universal rule applicable to all 
business enterprises. 

Measure of Success 


The degree of success can not be 
measured by volume any more than the 
degree of success of a nation or an in- 
dividual can be measured by posses- 
sions. The company, whether large 
or small, that commands the respect 
and confidence of its patrons, furnishes 
safe and dependable insurance at a 
recognized fair deposit, is operated for 
the benefit of its policyholders and, 
thought limited in its scope of opera- 
tion, has a structure that will withstand 
the storm, has built well. We will grant 
that there may be some few disap- 
pointments which will give the calam- 
ity-howler an opportunity to criticize, 
yet this same calamity-howler would 
howl about something, and if for noth- 
ing else, would probably criticise the 


Almighty for not hastening the millen- 
ium. 


Growth Since 1890 


In conclusion let us now consider the 
second subdivision of my subject, that 
is, the ‘territory involved and the ad- 
vance made by companies during this 
period. For convenience J have divided 
this into periods of five years for the 
purpose of illustrating the increase in 
assets and insurance in force of com- 
panies domiciled in the territory west 
of the Ohio and south of the Potomac 
rivers by the following table. (This 
table is compiled from the most authen- 
tic sources available): 


No. of Insurance 

Dec. 31 Co.’s Assets in Force 

1890 6 $ 58,853,591 $ 371,876,121 
1895 20 112,843,667 574,395,890 
1900 31 189,387,916 958,863,000 
1905 51 327, "084, 546 1,731,029,000 
1910 130 534,315,085 2,863,752,000 
1913 172 708,159,919 4,423,488,000 


Three-Fold Increase 


A close study of the above table re- 
veals astounding and phenomenal re- 
sults. We can hardly conceive of the 
progress of any business reaching these 
proportions in the period of time cov- 
ered. No other business has attained 
such enormous results as the business 
of life insurance during the past twen- 
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ty-three years. A few comments on 
the table merely for the sake of press- 
ing upon your attention some of the in- 
teresting points shown therein: It will 
be observed that during the organiza- 
tion period—1900 to 1910, the number 
of companies increased from 31 to 130, 
and resources from $189,000,000 to 
$534,000,000, approximately threefold; 
while the insurance in force increased 
during the same period from $958,000,- 
000 to $2,863,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately threefold. 


Record for Three Years 


Another notable and certainly an en- 
couraging feature to the membership 
of this convention is the fact that the 
insurance in force during the last three 
years, as shown by the table, increased 
more than during any previous five- 
year period. This fact alone is con- 
vincing evidence of the absolute con- 
fidence of the people of this section 
in their home-owned and domiciled life 
insurance organizations. This astound- 
ing increase, furthermore, is a recog- 
nition of the fact that life insurance 
companies afford a system of savings 
and protection not possible to obtain 
from any other source. 


Investments in Own Territory 


The investments of all the compa- 
nies included in this tabulation are all 
practically within the territory men- 
tioned. Life insurance investments 
within this section have grown as the 
resources of the companies domiciled 
in this section have grown. Only about 
9 of the 172 companies whose total as- 
sets and insurance in force are tabulated 
for the year 1913 had any investments 
whatsoever outside of the territory un- 
der consideration, and the amounts in- 
vested outside of the territory are com- 
paratively small and unimportant. Not 








only so, but an analysis of the invest- 
ments as to geographical location will 
show that without any compulsory re- 
quirement on the part of the states of 
the south and west the companies 
themselves have very generally distrib- 
uted their assets by making loans in 
the territory from which the business 
is obtained. 


Value to the Territory 


It might be interesting and instruc- 
tive to prepare a tabulation showing 
the amount invested by each of the 
companies included in the foregoing 
table by states, but it is not deemed 
advisable to extend this paper into the © 
investment field. The paper would be 
incomplete, however, if it did not call 
especial attention to the value and im- 
portance to the territory in which these 
companies are domiciled of the location 
in their midst of 172 savings institu- 
tions which are constantly gathering in 
and distributing for the good of all, 
millions of money which, but for the 
organization of these companies, would 
be largely concentrated in financial cen- 
ters not always in touch with the re- 
quirements of this territory. If life 
insurance development had accom- 
plished no other purpose than to equal- 
ize in a great measure the distribution 
of hoarded wealth or sums for invest- 
ment, it would be a sufficient vindica- 
tion of the wisdom of the states in pro- 
viding opportunities for developing this 
form of commercial endeavor. 

Would End Panics 


In an address delivered at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of this convention in 1909, the 
secretary of this convention ventured 
the prediction that if the companies 
then represented in the convention 
carrying $600,000,000 in risks “shall in 
the next twenty-five years add one more 
cipher to the total, under the present 
system of maintaining reserves, a finan- 
cial panic between the Appalachian 
range and the Rocky mountains will be 
almost impossible,” and in the same ad- 
dress he said: “The day has departed 
which would concentrate the savings 
of the whole country in Wall street and 
vicinity. A more general distribution 
of the capital of America has demon- 
strated that the country at large need 
not be dependent upon congested 
money centers. It has shown that when 
the people of the west and south utilize 
their own resources, and do their bank- 
ing at home, flurries and storms on 
the sea coast of commerce do not breed 
tornadoes in the interior.” 


Coming Into Its Own 


A close, careful study of the growth 
and development of the western and 
southern companies ought to be of 
great encouragement to those of us 
who are engaged in the business as 
our section of the country is only be- 
ginning to assert itself and come into 
its own. The increase in’ our popula- 
tion and the development of our latent 
natural resources is almost beyond hu- 
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man conception. With these develop- 
ments our business should and will 
share in the natural prosperity and de- 
velopment of the country. 
American Life Convention companies 
will share in this prosperity, but the 
greatest good, I firmly believe, will 
come to the business as a ‘whole 
through the organized cooperation of 
the companies in the establishment of 
life insurance upon the highest possible 
plane of business integrity. 
Made Indelible Impress 


Each of us will have a personal re- 
sponsibility attendant upon the devel- 
opment and growth of the business of 
our sections in the future, and without 
further forecasting what that future has 
in store, after having thus inadequately 
surveyed! the past, we may one and all 
rightfully feel no small degree of pride- 
ful exultation in the thought that west- 
ern and southern life insurance compa- 
nies have at last made so indelible an 
impress upon the financial history of 
our country; that the officers and mem- 
bership of the American Life Conven- 
tion have so largely had to do with 
this result and that all of us as in- 
dividuals with our widely scattered 
company connections, have been part 
and parcel in the making of this ere 
did history. 


GIVES SCRIBES A BANQUET 


President James A. Stephenson of 
the Southland Life tendered the insur- 
ance newspaper men a banquet at the 
Adolphus on Thursday evening. The 
special guests were: Vice-President 
Linzmeyer of the Southland, and Presi- 
dent A. S. Doerr of the Sam Houston 
Life. The scribes voted that “Jim” 
Stephenson is the real prince of good 
fellows. He spoke in a very happy 
vein to his guests and C. M. Cartwright 
of THe WESTERN UNDERWRITER re- 
sponded on behalf of the newspaper 
men, stating that the Texas companies 
had made a new record in convention 
hospitality. Mr. Stephenson is one of 
the most popular company officials in 
Texas, who has the real red blood in his 
veins. 








It is estimated that less than 10 per- 
cent of the insurable white population 
of Texas is insured. It is a great field 
for the producing agent. 
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IGHLY interesting was the re- 

view of legal decisions of the 

year by Guilford A. Deitch, gen- 
eral counsel of the Reserve Loan Life 
and noted authority on insurance law, 
in his paper on “A Year in Court.” 
Three important cases in the United 
States Supreme Court were taken up 
first—the Montana tax case, the Kansas 
rate case, and a case upholding a con- 
tract according to the terms agreed up- 
on by the parties: 


Many Cases Reported 

Mr. Deitch said: 

From Sept., 1913, to Sept., 1914, there 
were 179 cases reported in the legal 
jou.nals, in which life insurance compa- 
nies are parties. Of this number of 
cases 151 were cases in which the com- 
pany was directly involved and in the 
remaining 30 cases the companies were 


| nominal parties only. Of the 151 cases, 


in which the companies were directly 
involved, the plaintiff recovered in 103 
cases and the company was successful 
in 48 cases in the trial court. Of these 
cases decided on appeal the company 
was successful in 62 cases and the plain- 
tiff in 67 cases. 


New Principles Announced 


Many of the cases decided during 
the past year involved no new princi- 
ples of law or did not apply any past 
precedent in a new or novel way to in- 
surance litigation. 

I will therefore pay no further atten- 
tion to these cases, but will only call 
the attention of the convention to those 





cases announcing some new principle 
of insurance law or supplying preced- 
ents that have been declared where 
other classes of corporations were in- 
volved to insurance litigation. 


Decisions of Highest Court 


Foremost among the decisions of the 


past year are those of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Montana tax case 
(N. Y. Life v. Deer Lodge Co., 231 U. 
S. 495; 34 Sup. Ct. Rep. 167) and the 
Kansas rate case (German Alliance v. 
Lewis, 34 Sup. Ct. Rep. 612). 

In the Kansas rate case, in which the 
chief justice and two associate justices 


dissented, the question at issue, in the | 


words of the court, was “whether a 
contract of fire insurance is private, 
and as such has constitutional immu- 
nity from regulation. Or, to state it 


differently and to express an antithet- | 
ical proposition, is the business of in- | 


surance so far affected with a public 


interest as to justify legislative regula- | 


tion of its rates.” Needless to say, the 
court held that the business was clothed 
with a public interest and that the state 
of Kansas was within its rights in un- 
dertaking to regulate the premium rates 
to be cHarged within that state. 


Believes Rate Decision Right 


While the point made by the com- 
pany, and followed in the dissenting 
opinion, that there must exist a right of 
demand on the part of the public to 
constitute the subject one of public in- 
terest, is persuasive, the argument in 


the prevailing opinion that the right to 
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regulate rates stands on the same basis 

|as any other regulations touching the 
contract, in my view of the case, is well 
founded. The minority opinion justi- 
fies the other regulations on the ground 
that they are measures “passed to pun- 
ish combinations, pooling arrange- 
ments, and all other practices which 
amount to unfair competition.” With- 
} in this classification of permissible reg- 
| ulative measures I believe might prop- 
erly be included an act undertaking to 
regulate rates. 


Scope of Decision 


The scope of the decision is well ~ 

fined in the dissenting opinion, and, 
| defined, no doubt sanctions the merod 1- 
| tion of life insurance rates: 

Considering, therefore, the nature of the 
subject treated and the reasoning on 
which the court’s opinion is based, it is 
evident that the decision is not a mere 
entering wedge, but reaches the end from 
the beginning, and announces a principle 
which points inevitably to the conclusion 
that the price of every article sold and 
the price of every service offered can be 
regulated by statute. 


Famous Montana Case 


The Montana tax case involved the 
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right of the state of Montana to levy 
a tax on the excess of premiums col- 
lected in that state over losses and 
ordinary expenses therein, which right 
was denied by the company’ on the 
ground that the tax was a burden on 
interstate commerce and in violation 
of the federal constitution. The court 
held that, regardless of the present 
magnitude of the insurance business, 
and its general commercial importance, 
and notwithstanding the frequent use 
of the mails in furtherance of the busi- 
ness, it was not commerce, and, we may 
infer, not an instrumentality of com- 
merce, but merely an incident of com- 
mercial intercourse. 
Hope Is Now Gone 


It had very generally been thought 
that in view of the present national 
character of the insurance business and 
of the reasoning of the Supreme Court 
in the lottery case (Champion v. Ames, 
188 U. S. 492, the majority holding that 
lottery tickets were subjects of traffic 
and, therefore, subjects of commerce 
and under federal control, as against 
the contention of Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justices Brewer, Shiras and Peck- 
ham that if the insurance business was 
not commerce the selling of lottery 
tickets likewise was not commerce)— 
that the goal of federal supervision 
might be reached by another appeal to 
the Supreme Court. This hope is now 
gone. Its passing should but stimulate 
us to other efforts to better the present 
conflicting system of state regulation. 

¥* oe * 


MISREPRESENTATIONS MADE 
BY APPLICANT 


In the decisions of the past year, I 
have noted a third ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court. In the case of 
the Aetna Life v. Moore, 34 S. C. R. 
186, it was held: 

1. That the insured and insurer have 
the right to make their own contract and 
determine for themselves what represen- 
tations shall be material, and that where 
they have, by express agreement, made 
the inquiries and answers in the applica- 


tion material, then their materiality is 
fixed and determined. 


Misrepresentation a Bar 


That under the laws of Georgia, re- 
lating to misrepresentations, there can be 
no recovery where there has been a mis- 
representation of a material matter, re- 
gardless of the fact that the statement 
may have been made in good faith. 

3. That the withdrawal of an applica- 
tion after refusal of a local examiner to 
approve it constitutes a prior rejection, 
the denial of which forfeits the insurance. 

4. That under the nonwaiver clause, 
the knowledge of the agent could not be 
interposed so as to estop the insurer from 
relying on misrepresentations in the ap- 
Plication. 


While there is nothing novel about 
the questions decided in the Moore 
case, it is gratifying to have the high- 
est of our courts affirm without equivo- 
cation the right of the insurer to speci- 
fy what shall be material, and to stipu- 
late how far it shall be bound by the 
acts of its agent. 

The North Carolina supreme court 





has also taken a commendable stand on 
these same questions. In the case of 
Gardner v. North State Mut. Life, 79 
S. E. 806, it was said: 


Every fact which is untruly stated or 
wrongfully suppressed must be regarded 
as material, if the knowledge or ignor- 
ance of it would naturally and reasonably 
influence the judgment of the underwriter 
in making the contract at all, or in esti- 
mating the degree and character of the 
risks, or in fixing the rate of premium.... 

Where, in an application for insurance, 
a fact is specifically inquired ,about, or 
the question is so framed as to call for 
a true statement of the fact, or to elicit 
the information desired, reason and jus- 
tice alike demand that there should be a 
fair and full disclosure of the fact, or at 
least a substantial one... . 


Determining Factor 


It is not necessary, as said in Fish- 
blate’s case, that the act or conduct of 
the insured, which was represented by 
him in the application, should have con- 
tributed in some way or degree to the 
loss or damage for which the indemnity 
is claimed. Whether it was material de- 
pends upon how, if at all, it would have 
influenced the company in the respect we 
have just stated. The determining factor, 
therefore, in such case is whether the an- 
swer would have influenced the company 
in deciding for itself, and in its own in- 
terest, the important question of accept- 
ing the risk, and what rate of premium 
should be charged. The questions gener- 
ally are framed with a view to estimat- 
ing upon the longevity of the applicant, 
and any answer calculated to mislead the 
company in regard thereto should be con- 
sidered as material. There are some con- 
tingencies that cannot be _ provided 
against; but the company is entitled to 
have a fair and honest answer to every 
question, which will enable it to exercise 
its judgment intelligently, and to have the 
necessary information as a basis upon 
which to make its calculations, although 
its best deduction therefrom may only 
approximate the actual result in the par- 
ticular case. ... 


Company’s Right to Know 


In life insurance, it is important for 
the company to know the individual his- 
tory and characteristics of the applicant, 
his idiosyncrasies, or the peculiarities of 
his mental and physical constitution or 
temperament, and his environment at the 
time of his application. In no other way 
could the risk or hazard be well deter- 
mined, or the premium fixed. Is he weak 
in body or mind, and, if so, to what ex- 
tent, and in what particular way, and 
what are his inherited traits or the men- 
tal and physical characteristics of his 
progenitors? The inquiry must be not 
only individual but ancestral, and the in- 
vestigation searching as to his past life 
and future intentions, as experience has 
shown, in order to make anything like a 
reliable estimate of the risk to be in- 
curred. And his habits and surroundings 
are also to be known, considered and 
weighed. Has he been exposed to any 
contagious, infectious, or transmissible 
disease, is a perfectly legitimate inquiry. 
Does he propose to change his residence, 
so that his exposure to climatic or other 
diseases will be greater, and the hazard 
correspondingly increased? These and 
many other questions of like kind any 
prudent man engaged in the business of 
life insurance would be more than likely 
to ask, and the answers to them would 
surely tend to shape the judgment of the 
underwriter. and influence his decision in 
regard to the risk. Any insurance com- 
pany that would issue a policy or con- 
tract for insurance upon any other basis 
and without proper inquiry would be so 
reckless as to forfeit the confidence of 
the public. 


Effect of Agent’s Knowledge 
As to the effect of the agent’s knowl- 





edge of the facts misrepresented, the 
court continued: 


If there was any fraudulent or collu- 
sive agreement between the agent and 
Gardner for the delivery of the policy in 
disregard of the company’s rights, it 
would avoid the entire transaction, and 
defeat plaintiff's recovery—for fraud viti- 
ates everything. In such case, the agent 
would be representing himself, and not 
his principal, and his authority to speak 
or act for him would cease, as the party 
claiming the insurance, and who assisted 
in the fraud, or was particeps criminis, 
cannot take advantage of his own or the 
agent’s wrong. 


Other Cases Cited 


The same principles were later af- 
firmed in the case of Schas v. Equit- 
able Life Assur. Soc., 81 S. E. 1014, in 
terms equally as positive. 

The New York supreme court, in 
Gorman v. Metropolitan Life, 143 N. 
Y. Supp. 1063, where knowledge of the 
agent was relied upon as showing a 
waiver of forfeiture on account of mis- 
representations, holds that since the 
agent had nothing to do with making 
inquiries as to the applicant’s health his 
knowledge of such matters would not 
be imputed to the company to estop it. 

In this case the court further held 
that the statements in the application 
being part of the contract, and per- 
formance of the contract having been 
pleaded, it was error to admit evidence 
of waiver growing out of the agent’s 
knowledge. 


New Rule in Kentucky 


I now want to review a few cases 
having to do with the question of rep- 
resentations, in at least one of which 
the blind goddess has established a 
precedent quite foreign to the line of 
reason in the cases just considered. 
In Reserve Loan Life v. Boreing, 163 S. 
W. 1085, the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals holds that the fact that the appli- 
cant may have undergone the Keeley 
treatment bears only on the extent of 
his habit in the use of intoxicants, it 
being the habit rather than the treat- 
ment that affects the risk. Such deci- 
sion effectually destroys a defense to 
the company which admits of positive 
proof and is capable of substantiation, 
and substitutes in its stead another, 
proof of which, before a jury, is prac- 
tically impossible. 


Bxample of Difficulties 


The case of Security Life v. Little, 
162 S. W. 1131, decided by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals, furnishes a good 
example of the difficulties to be over- 
come in the establishment of the ma- 
teriality of misrepresentations. In this 
case the falsity of answers as to the 
applicant’s medical history was proven 
by uncontradicted testimony. On be- 
half of the company, there was expert 
testimony to the effect that following 
“the practice and usage of life insur- 
ance companies generally” the applica- 
tion would have been declined. As 
against this the record contained the 
following question and answer: 

Q. What would be the ordinary action 








of insurance companies under those kind 
of cases, where a man appeared to have 
bad two abscesses on the body, carbuncle 
on the neck, sugar in the urine, and 
chronic throat trouble, what would be 
the action of the company generally on 
those facts only? 

he had those things, and had re- 
covered from them thoroughly, they pos- 
sibly would issue the policy. 


Unsatisfactory Witnesses 


The court held that this evidence was 
sufficient to raise the issue as to the 
materiality of the misrepresentations, 
so as to require the submission of the 
question to the jury. In my opinion, 
the companies can fortify themselves 
so as to better meet questions of this 
kind. If each company would promul- 
gate written rules for guidance of its 
medical department, I believe that in a 
majority of the contested cases the 
question of materiality could be fixed 
without danger of contradiction. It has 
been my experience that in the absence 
of some fixed standard of this character 
the medical witness cannot be relied 
upon to make unequivocal answers, and 
often times is responsible for failure to 
make the defense of materiality. 


Measure of Evidence 


As to the measure of evidence neces- 
sary to take the question of materiality 
to the jury, the Texas court of civil 
appeals, in Modern Brotherhood of 
America v. Jordan, 167 S. W. 794, holds 
that testimony to the effect that the as- 
sured had recovered from the illness, 
the existence of which was denied, was 
sufficient to warrant the submission of 
the issue of materiality to the triers of 
fact. 

Kept Report Separate 


The case of Bucholz v. Metropolitan 
Life, 160 S. W. (St. Louis C. A.), ex- 
emplifies the necessity of keeping sep- 
arate the examiner’s report and the 
other portion of the application. In 
this case, the falsity of the answers o! 
the insured was proven. In rebuttal 
there was introduced in evidence the 
certificate of the medical examiner re- 
citing that he had “personally seen and 
examined the life proposed for insur- 
ance, and saw made the signature, and 
am of the opinion that said life is in 
good health and that said life’s consti- 
tution is sound,” concluding with the 
recommendation that the life be ac- 
cepted as first class. 


Question for Jury 


As to the sufficiency of this certifi- 
cate to raise a conflict in the testimony, 
the court said: 


With this diverse evidence before it, it 
became a question for the determination 
of the jury as to which version was cor- 
rect. They were the sole judges of this 
With this certificate of appellant's = 
medical examiner in, it cannot be sal 
that the proof upon which appellant re- 
lies was uncontradicted. Even if that hac 
been the case, its credibility, even if un- 
contradicted, as has often been deter- 
mined, was a matter for the sole deter- 
mination of the jury. 


Defects Can be Avoided 


There is no necessity of making the 
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examiners’ report a part of the appli- 
cation proper. Defeats such as the 
company sustained in the last case can 
often be averted by requiring a certifi- 
cate separate and apart from the ap- 
plication. The examiner’s report might 
even, after the application had been 
disposed of, be relegated to the waste 
heap. When the application has been 
approved it has served its whole pur- 
pose, except so far as the liability of 
the examiner is concerned, which is 
negligible. 
Rule as to Admissions 


In proof of misrepresentation it is 
generally held that admissions of the 
insured, unless so near the making of 
the application as to constitute a part 
of the res gestae, are not competent. 
In the case of Metropolitan Life v. 
O’Grady, 80 S. E. 743 (Va. S. C. Ay, 
the general rule is qualified. The court 
said: 

In am action on a life policy, where de- 
fense is miade on the ground that the in- 
sured had falsely and fraudulently mis- 
represented his age or the condition of his 
health, his declarations as to.his age or 
health cannot be received in evidence 
against the beneficiary in the policy to 
prove the untruthfulness of the repre- 
sentations; but, after proof has been in- 
troduced tending to show that his age or 
health was different from what he repre- 
sented it to be, such declarations may be 
received to show that he had knowledge 
of his age or the condition of health, and 
falsely and fraudulently misrepresented 
the same. 

* * * 


DECISIONS ON THE DELIVERY 
OF THE POLICY 


The case of Amarilla Nat. Life v. 
Brown, 166 S. W. 658, is authority for 
the proposition that a constructive de- 
livery is sufficient to complete the con- 
tract, notwithstanding the agreement 
that the policy should not become ef- 
fective until delivered to and accepted 
by the applicant and the first premium 
paid, during good health of the appli- 
cant. The court said: 

If the local agent receiving it for de- 
livery retained the custody of the policy 
by the request of the insured, that was 


some evidence to go to the jury on the 
question of delivery. 


May Be Assured’s Agent 


In the course .of the opinion the 
court affirmed that the fact that the 
agent was the company’s representative 
would not prevent him from becoming 
the applicant’s agent to receive and 
hold the policy, and that the extension 
of credit by the agent, he having re- 
mitted the net, was a sufficient pay- 
ment to satisfy the precedent condi- 
tions of the policy. And further, that 
notwithstanding the policy, on its face, 
required the first premium to be paid 
to complete the contract, the act of the 
agent in extending credit to the appli- 
cant and assuming the payment of such 
premium to the company, even though 
violative of the antirebate law, which 
the court doubts, would not avoid the 
insurance, since the statute does not 
prescribe a forfeiture as one of the 
penalties. 

Burden on Company 


The same court, in the case of Am. 
Nat. v. Fawcett, 162 S. W. 10, holds 
that good health at the time of deliv- 
ery is not a condition precedent to be 
established by the claimant, but rather 
a condition subsequent, with the burden 
resting. on the company to show that 
the insured was not in good health at 
such time. The court also holds that 
the condition may be waived, and that 
where the agent at the time of deliv- 
ery has knowledge of the facts, the 
company by failing to disaffirm the con- 
tract is estopped. 

Delivery Not Made 


Under such a clause, the delivery of 
the policy to the agent, where he has 
not been charged by the assured with 
receiving and holding it for him, is in- 
sufficient to complete the contract. 
Thus, in Smith v. Commonwealth Life, 
162 S. W. 779 (Ky. C. A.), where, at 
the time the policy was sent to the 
agent for delivery the assured was in 
good health, but drowned before the 
actual delivery to him, there could be 





no recovery, in the absence of a waiver 
on the part of the company. That the 
company retained a portion of the pre- 
mium, which was advanced by the 
agent, was insufficient to constitute a 
waiver. 

Decision From Kansas 


The Kansas City court of appeals, in 
Pierce v. New York Life, 160 S. W. 40, 


construing this same clause says: 

While it is true that a binding contract 
of insurance may arise from the accept- 
ance by the insurer of a proposition from 
the applicant and without the issuance 
of a policy, the policy not being the con- 
tract, but only the written statement 
thereof, the courts of this state have uni- 
formly recognized the right of the parties 
to an application for insurance to sti- 
pulate when and under what conditions 
the contract shall go into effect, and, 
where the application provides that the 
insurer shall not become liable as such 
until the payment of the initial premium 
and the delivery of the policy to the as- 
sured, such provision will be enforced, 
and no recovery will be allowed against 
the company if the death of the applicant 
occurs while such conditions remain un- 
performed. 


Policies Were Returned 


In this case the agent tendered the 
policies to the applicant, who objected 
to them because of the beneficiary 
named in them, but, on the advice of 
the agent, paid the premium to him un- 
der an agreement that he was to retain 
the money until new policies were is- 
sued, and the money returned to her 
if she did not accept them. When the 
policies reached the general agent, he 
decided that instead of returning them 
for cancellation, he would have the ap- 
plicant make an application for change 
of beneficiaries. This was done. On 
this phase of the case the court held: 

If Mrs. Pierce had paid the money to 
the agent under circumstances that would 
have led one in her place to believe that 
the aceptance of the money by the princi- 
pal would be a ratification of the agent’s 
promises, she, as well as the principal, 
would be bound to give effect to such 
promises; but, as we have said, the proof 
of defendant shows very clearly that in 
making the agreement giving her the op- 
tion to refuse to take one or both of the 








policies she knew the agent was acting 
= fa the scope of his actual author- 
t 


Ee 
Could Not Recover Premiums 


As was intimated by the judge at the 
trial, the circumstances under which she 
paid the premiums would have precluded 
her from maintaining an action against 
defendant for their recovery had _ she 
elected to reject the policies and Gallaher 
had refused to refund the money she had 
paid to him. A recovery in such a case 
could have been successfully resisted on 
the ground that the application and poli- 
cies afforded her no such option, that the 
promise of the agent was authorized and 
that she had actual knowledge of his lack 
of authority. 


Payment Was Unconditional 


So far as defendant was concerned, the 
payment of the premium was uncondi- 
tional and not subject to the option agree- 
ment. When this payment was made the 
agent had the policies in his possession, 
and the only thing that prevented their 
actual delivery to Mrs. Pierce was her de- 
cision to have the beneficiary changed be- 
fore their delivery. At this time no con- 
tract of insurance had been entered into, 
and therefore no one had acquired any 
vested interest as a beneficiary. The plan 
of the agent to return the policies for 
cancellation and reissue was feasible and 
could have been carried out without the 
infringement of any vested interest and, 
until the new policies had been issued 
and delivered to Mrs. Pierce, the con- 
tract of insurance would not have be- 
come existent. But this plan was aban- 
doned by defendant for-another, which 
treated the existing policies as having 
been already delivered to Mrs. Pierce and 
accepted by her. 


Treated as Existing Contract 


Obviously the application for a change 
of beneficiary was made by her as being 
in pursuance of a provision of an exist- 
ing contract, and, since defendant in re- 
questing her to make such application 
elected to treat the contract as completed, 
it will not be heard (after she acted on 
the request and the loss occurred) to 
take the opposite position and say that 
the contract still was inchoate at the time 
of her death. Clearly in treating the poli- 
cies as delivered defendant waived strict 
compliance with the provisions for actual 
delivery as a condition precedent to the 
creation of a valid contract of insurance. 
The insurance went into force at the time 
Mrs. Pierce made written application to 
change the beneficiary. 


The case of Halsey v. American Cen- 
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tral Life, 167 S. W. 951, handed down 
by the supreme court of Missouri, con- 
strues the delivery clause with refer- 
ence to its effect upon the time for the 
payment of premiums, the court includ- 
ing that since the policy did not become 
effective until the time of delivery, the 
tender of the renewal premium within 
one year from that time was ‘sufficient 
to maintain the insurance in force, not- 
withstanding a specific pay day was 
agreed upon in the application and in- 
corporated in the policy. The court 
reasoned that if the day named was 
held binding, under such circumstances, 
the assured would be paying for a full 
year’s insurance and receiving protec- 
tion for only part of the year. 
s- 8 ¢ 
WHAT CONSTITUTES PAYMENT 
OF PREMIUM 


While it is generally held that the 
demand of payment of a premium note 
after due date waives forfeiture on ac- 
count of nonpayment, there is a not- 
able exception in the case of Stephen- 
son v. Empire Life, 76 S. E. 592, de- 
cided by the supreme court of Georgia. 
In this case it is held that such a de- 
mand does not waive forfeiture, the 
policyholder failing to meet the de- 
mand. This is no more than just to 
the insurer. 

While a demand of payment, as has 
just been stated, usually is held to 
constitute a waiver of forfeiture, the re- 
tention of a premium note, alone, with- 
out demand, is not enough to establish 
a waiver. In the case of New York 
Life v. Conner, 160 S. W. 491, the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals, on this ques- 
tion says: 

No Action Required 


In the present case it was the duty of 
the insured to pay the premium promptly, 
and it was provided in the policy that in 
the event of nonpayment the policy should 
automatically lapse and be converted into 
paid-up insurance. The policy did not re- 
quire affirmative action on the part of 
either the company or the insured. All 
that it is claimed that the insurer did 
was to retain the note and the policy. 
The company made no demand on the in- 
sured for the payment of the premium 
note past due or the indebtedness on the 
policy. It remained silent and inactive. 
In our opinion, this did not constitute a 
waiver of the provision with reference 
to paid-up insurance. Nor can we see how 
the indorsement made on the policy after 
the insured’s death affects the question 
one way or another. 


Revival of Policy 


In the course of the opinion the court 
points out that a communication to the 
assured advising him of a lapse and re- 
questing him to make payment of the 
note in event he desired to revive the 
insurance would not constitute a waiver 
of forfeiture. 

It has, within the past year, been af- 
firmed by the Georgia court of appeals 
in Columbian Nat. Life v. Mulkey, 79 
S. E. 482, that non-payment of a pre- 
mium note is no cause for forfeiture, 
even though the note provides there- 
for, where the policy itself contains no 
such condition. The court proceeds 
upon the theory that the provision of 
the note is a condition subsequent, and 
that the company to avail itself of the 
forfeiture must do so by clear and un- 
equivocal acts. In other words, there 
must be a declaration of forfeiture to 
avoid liability. 


Note Given to Agent 


The decision of the supreme court of 
Arkansas in Pjoneer. Life v. Cox, 166 
S. W. 951, is to be commended. It is 
there held that notwithstanding the 
custom of the insurer to charge the 
agent with the premium and allow him 
to make his own arrangements for col- 
lection, there is no liability where 4 
note given the agent is not paid at ma- 
turity, the policy containing the usual 
provision that the “failure to pay any 
premium or any part thereof when due, 


or failure to pay at maturity any note 
given for any premium, or any part o! 
a premium, shall forfeit and cance! ths 
contract.” 


Present Novel Question 
The case of Noble v. Southern States 
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Mut. Life, 162 S. W. 528, decided by the 
Kentucky court of appeals, presents a 
novel question. As appears from the 
opinion: 

For plaintiff it is insisted that the 
covenant on the part of the company to 
pay the policy and the covenant on the 
part of the insured to pay the premiums 
are independent, and that his mere agree- 
ment to pay the premiums after the first 
year, construed in the light of the actual 
payment of certain premiums, is suffi- 
cient to indicate an intention on his a 
to renew the policy as a whole life policy, 
and, that being true, it was not necessary 
to pay all the premiums due in order to 
keep the policy in force. 


Promise for Promise 


In other words, it is argued that pay- 
ment of premiums was not necessary to 
keep the policy alive, but that his mere 
agreement to pay was sufficient. This 
view, it is claimed, is strengthened by 
the stipulation of the policy providing 
that “afterwone year this policy shall be 
indisputable for the breach of any of the 
provisions hereof.” In this connection 
we are cited to a number of authorities 
holding in cases of ordinary contract that 
if the promisor is willing to accept a 
promise in return for his promise, and 
does not insist on the performance of the 
act or forbearance stipulated for, such 
promise is as lawful a consideration as 
the doing of the thing promised would 
have been. 


Pair Construction Given 


The court held: 


Fairly construed, the contract is not 
susceptible of such an interpretation. The 
contract provides for its renewal after the 
first year by the payment of the subse- 
quent premiums, and not by an agree- 
ment on the part of the insured to pay 
these premiums. Indeed, the contract 
contains no agreement to pay. It is well 
settled that a contract of insurance is 
sui generis. While the insured, by an 
observance of its conditions, may hold 
the insurer to his contract, the latter has 
not the power or right to compel the in- 
sured to maintain the contract relation 
with it longer than he chooses. Whether 
the insured will continue or not is op- 
tional with him. There being no obliga- 
tion to pay the premiums, they did not 
constitute a debt. Being under no obli- 
gation to pay the premium, it would bé 
unreasonable to hold the company liable, 
when, as a matter of fact, he elected not 
to pay the premiums, and there was no 
way by which the company could compel 
payment, 


Effect of Incontestable Clause 


As to the effect of the incontestable 
clause the court said: 


Our conclusion is that the provision in 
regard to the policy being indisputable 
for a breach of any of its provisions ap- 
plies only if the policy itself is in force. 
It does not apply to the nonpayment of 
premiums, which are absolutely necessary 
to keep the policy alive, and to enable 
the company to continue its business. 


x* * * 


FRAUD NOT DEFENSE UNDER 
INCONTESTABLE CLAUSE 


The case of Indiana National Life v. 
McGinnis, 101 N. E. 289, decided by the 
supreme court of Indiana, created the 
greatest comment of any of the cases 
decided in that state during the past 
year. In the words of the court, the 
principal question was: 

Does the incontestable clause preclude 
the company from asserting as a de- 
fense to its liability the charge of false 
and fraudulent answers of the insured, 
the warranties in the contract, the mu- 
tual cancellation of the policy by the in- 
Surer and the insured without the knowl- 
edge of the beneficiary for a cash con- 
sideration paid by the company to the 
insured, where the answer asserting such 
defense is filed more than one year after 


the execution, delivery and acceptance of 
the contract? 


Means Just What It Says 


Answering this question in the affirm- 
ative, the court said: 


: The incontestable clause is construed 
'y us to be binding upon the appellant, 
and to mean just what it says, that, 
after one year from the date of issue, 
this policy shall be incontestable if the 
premiums have been duly paid.” 


_As to the necessity of the benefi- 
clary's consent to the rescission of the 
Policy on account of the assured’s 
iraudulent statements, the court said: 
weettainly some sort of a title thereto 
tien in the appellee, and, whatever that 
_ € was, she could be divested of it only 
of a strict compliance with the condi- 
‘ons of the contract as therein provided, 
oppelien ae act _. proccess to which 
as a party so tha 
be bound thereby. f ethane 
Not in Accord With Terms 


From the foregoing we conclude that 








the attempt to cancel the policy and ter- 
minate the liability of the appellant to 
this beneficiary was not in accord with the 
specific terms of the contract; that a 
change of beneficiary as provided therein 
contemplated the continuance of the con- 
tract and did not contemplate the com- 
plete annulment = and determination 
thereof; that the beneficiary, upon the is- 
suance, delivery and acceptance of the 
policy of insurance took such indefeasible 
vested interest therein as under this con- 
tract was not to be divested by the agree- 
ment between the insurer and the insured 
canceling the policy. 


Convinced of Correctness 


Personally I am convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the court’s conclusion. 
Shortly before this decision I had 
prosecuted a case in my home county 
in which I contended that the benefi- 
ciary of a mutual benefit certificate had 
such an interest in the certificate that 
she could not be deprived thereof ex- 
cept by pursuing its terms, and that a 
forfeiture of the certificate for failure 
to pay an illegal assessment would not 
preclude her from recovery. Further- 
more, I believe that consistency with 
the case of American Central Life v. 
Rosenstein, 46 Ind. App. 537, holding 
that return of premiums after the death 
of the assured in rescission of the pol- 
icy must be made to the beneficiary 
rather than the assured’s personal rep- 
resentatives, demanded the conclusion 
reached. 


Buns From New Date 


The case of Gans v. Aetna Life, 146 
N. Y. Supp. 453, furnishes an interest- 
ing example of the operations of the 
incontestable clause under a renewable 
term policy. Shortly before the ex- 
Ppiration of the five-year term, the in- 
sured applied for a changed policy 
making the answers in the original ap- 
plication the basis of the contract. The 
new policy was on a different basis 
from the original; it bore the date of 
issue rather than the date of the orig- 
inal policy, and called for premiums 
as for the assured’s attained age. The 
court very properly held that the con- 
tract evidenced by the “changed” pol- 
icy was a new one, independent of the 
term policy, and that the incontestable 
period commenced to run from the date 
of such new contract, and that where 
the assured took his life within one 
year from that time there was no lia- 
bility. ae 


COURT HELD REINSTATEMENT 
IS MADE AUTOMATICALLY 


A new meaning has been given to 
the reinstatement clause by a recent 
decision of the appellate court of In- 
diana. In the case of Prudential v. 
Union Trust Co., 105 N. E. 504, the 
policy contained the following clause: 


If this policy is lapsed for nonpayment 
of premium, it will be revived within one 
year from the date to which premiums 
have been duly paid upon payment of all 
arrears, provided evidence of the insura- 
bility of the insured satisfactory to the 
company be furnished. 


The insured executed an application 
for reinstatement, at which time he was 
insurable, but was killed before the pa- 
pers reached the company. The court 
held that, since the insured had fur- 
nished 


All the papers and proof required of 
him to have the policy revived, and there 
was no valid objection to the proofs of 
insurability, the company could not re- 
fuse to revive the policy, and thereby de- 
feat its liability, merely because insured 
died as the result of an accident before 
the application and proofs reached the 
home office of the company, since insured 
had inchoate insurance which he might 
at any time ripen or revive by a per- 
formance of the conditions of the con- 
tract; and, when such conditions were 
complied with, the company could not 
refuse to revive the insurance, and un- 
less the application was disapproved for 
a proper reason, the revival related back 
to the time of the application. 


Takes Immediate Effect 


The court further held that an agree- 
ment in the application for reinstate- 
ment that the policy 

Would not be in force until the com- 
pany should have consented to revive it 
was without consideration, and did not 
prevent the revival taking effect from the 
date of the application, where insured 
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of more than ordinary interest. 


then complied with all the conditions 
necessary to have it revived. 
e:-2 ¢ 


EFFECTIVE SUICIDE CLAUSE 
USED BY SOCIETY 


The case of Roeh v. Business Men’s 
Protective Assn., 145 N. W. 479, de- 
cided by the supreme court of Iowa, 
furnishes an admirable plan for shift-~ 
ing the burden of proof in suicide cases. 
The provision of the contract in this 
case was that there should be no lia- 
bility for death “caused by the dis- 
charge of firearms unless the member 
or person claiming by, through or un- 
der any certificate issued to such mem- 
ber shall establish the accidental char- 
acter of such discharge by the testi- 
money of at least one person, other 
than the member, who was an eye-wit- 
ness to the event.” 


Meaning of By-Law Defined 


In applying this clause, the court 
said: 


The event referred to in the by-law re- 
lied upon is manifestly death resulting 
from a bodily injury caused by the dis- 
charge of firearms, and provides that the 
independent testimony should come from 
one person who was an eye-witness of 
that event. The objects and purposes of 
this rule or by-law are clear. It was to 
remove the presumption of accident aris- 
ing from death as a result of a gunshot 
wound, and to require eye-witnesses of 
the event in order to establish liability on 
the part of the insurer. Not only is the 
beneficiary to prove the operating cause 
of death, as it was from a gunshot 
wound; but he must prove by eye-wit- 
nesses of the event that the gun was acci- 
dentally discharged. It is not enough 
that he prove that it might have been 
so committed. His proof must be stronger 
than that, and fairly preponderate in 
favor of the proposition that the gun 
was accidentally discharged... . 


Burden on Plaintiff 


In the instant case no one heard the 
shot, although it must be conceded under 
the record that insured died as a result 
of a rifle shot. Leaving out all presump- 
tions and inferences as to the nature of 
the operating cause, the proof adduced 
would in itself be insufficient, as we 
think, to show (by eye-witnesses) that 
the gun was accidentally discharged. Not 
only was the burden upon the plaintiff 
to show that the gun was accidentally 
discharged, but she had to do this by eye- 
witnesses of the event, and that event 
was, of course, the discharge of the gun. 


Available to Companies 


_ While this case involved a mutual ac- 
cident association, there is no substan- 
tial reason why life companies could 
not use a similar condition to advan- 
tage, to protect themselves from suicide 
within the period of contestability. 

Vicars v. Aetna Life, 164 S. W. 106, 
decided by the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals, is another suicide case which is 
In this 
case, the “sane or insane” portion of 
the suicide clause is practically nulli- 
fied. The court held: 

If the insured was s 
did not know that he was taking 1c 
life, or that the act that he was commit- 
ting would probably result in his death, 
there may be a recovery upon the policy, 
although it provides that the insurer shall 


not be liable in case of death by suicide, 
whether sane or insane. 


There is another point made in this 





case, on the pleadings, which merits at- 
tention. The policy insured against 
“death resulting directly and independ- 
ently of all other causes from bodily 
injuries effected solely through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means, sui- 
cide (sane or insane) not included.” 
After demurrer was sustained to the 
complaint, an amended complaint was 
filed affirmatively alleging that the in- 
sured did not come to his death by sui- 
cide, sane or insane. The company by 
its answer traversed all the allegations 
of the complaint including the allega- 
tion that the deceased did not die as 
the result of suicide. It did not, how- 
ever, allege affirmatively that the de- 
ceased did come to his death by suicide. 
Holding that the issue of suicide was 
~ 3 raised by these pleadings the court 
said: 

It is an old rule Ee = that two 
negatives do not e a good issue. 
Stephen on Pleading, side page 387. If 
the defendant desired to rely on the de- 
fense that the insured came to his death 


by suicide, it should have alleged the 
fact affirmatively. 


* * * 


EXTENDED INSURANCE WHERE 
LOAN EXISTS 


The case of Hay v. Meridian Life, 
101 N. E. 651, 105 N. E. 919, decided by 
the appellate court of Indiana, is one of 
a few cases construing a “Commuted 
Premium Policy.” In this case the 
court holds: 

That a loan agreement executed in 
consideration of the dating back of the 
policy is an “indebtedness on account 
of the policy.” That such a loan agree- 
ment is without consideration except 
to the extent of the reserve for the pe- 
riod for which premiums were com- 
muted. That on a policy dated back 
seven years the company can only in- 
clude in the loan agreement the amount 
of the seventh termin-! reserve; that a 
computation on the basis of the eighth 
initial reserve is improper; and that the 
company may not include in the loan 
the amount necessary to insure it for 
the term of policy. 


Deduction of Loan 


Following the table of values in this 
<ase was the following provision: 

Any indebtedness on account of this 
policy outstanding at the time of settle- 
ment will reduce the value _ specified 
herein in the proportion that such in- 
debtedness bears to the amount upon 
which the above guarantees are based. 

The court held that the words, 
“amount upon which the above guaran- 
tees are based,” had reference to the 
face of the policy rather than its cash 
surrender value, and that upon the 
death of the insured within the period 
of extended insurance named in the 
table his beneficiary was entitled to 
recover, notwithstanding the indebted- 
ness, the face of the policy less such 
indebtedness. In other words, that the 
indebtedness did not reduce the period 
of extension, but simply the measure 
of recovery. 


Same Rule in Missouri 
Consistent with the Hay case in this 





last particular is the case of Stark v. 
John Hancock Mut., 159 S. W. 758, 
from the Missouri appellate court. In 
this case the promise of payment was 
“upon satisfactory proof of the death of 
the said insured, deducting therefrom 
any indebtedness to this company.” 
The policy also provided that “If the 
third or subsequent annual premium or 
installment thereon shall not be paid 
when due, the company will (there be- 
ing no existing indebtedness as afore- 
said)” continue the policy as paid-up 
insurance. 


Contention of Claimant 


The court, construing these 
visions, said: 

The position of appellant is that the 
words in parenthesis above, viz., “there 
being no existing indebtedness as afore- 
said,” impose a condition upon the right 
of the holder of the policy to the amount 
of paid-up insurance, which would other- 
wise be payable; that the right to paid-up 
insurance, under the terms of the policy, 
exists only in the event that no indebted- 
ness existed at the time of default in the 
payment of the premiums. This _ re- 
spondent denies; his position being that 
the provision in question operates merely 
to make any existing indebtedness of the 
insured a lien on the sum payable under 
the policy, to be deducted from the 
—— for which the policy is to be con- 

nued. 


pro- 


Lower Court was Correct 


The lower court took respondent’s view 
of this question, and that view we think 
is manifestly correct. The learned trial 
judge handed down a memorandum of his 
findings in the premises, and, while the 
same is not before us in the abstract, it 
has been called to our attention by 
learned counsel for respondent, and we 
take the liberty of quoting therefrom as 
follows: “It will be noted that the paren- 
thetical -sentence contains the words 
‘existing indebtedness as aforesaid,’ re- 
ferring evidently to something that was 
said before. Turning to what was said 
before, we find that the promise was to 
pay $3,000 upon proof of death, ‘deduct- 
ing therefrom any indebtedness to this 


company of the other parties to this con- | 
tract and the premium, if any, for the | 


balance of the policy year.’ The words 
‘as aforesaid’ refer to an existing in- 
debtedness which should be deducted from 
the amount of the policy, and the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the promise to 
continue the policy as paid-up insurance 
was also subject to the deduction of the 
‘existing indebtedness as aforesaid.’ 
have not the slightest doubt that the in- 
tention of the parties was (and I think 
they succeeded in stating it clearly) that 
if the policy was to be paid in full it was 
subject to the deduction for indebtedness, 
and that if the insured failed to pay pre- 
miums after the second payment he 


should have paid-up insurance, deducting | 


the existing indebtedness.” 
x * #£ 


REMEDY MUST BE DEVISED BY 
COMPANIES OR COUNSEL 


In making the foregoing selection of 
cases it may be’ that I have omitted 
some that other members of the legal 
section would have mentioned, and if 
so I would be pleased to have mention 
of such cases made in the discussion of 
this paper. 

As I took opportunity to say upon 
another occasion, it seems to me that 
in many of the cases the pleadings 
were not so drawn as to properly pre- 
sent to the court the questions involved 
in the case, but in the majority of the 


cases the courts seem to have disre- 
garded the plain wording of the con- 
tract and to have extended the doctrine 
of construction to the breaking point. 
There can be no fault found with the 
rule that the insurance contracts should 
be construed most favorably to the in- 
sured, but when such rule of construc- 
tion reads out of the contract whole 
sentences and out of the application 
numerous questions and answers then 
it would seem that the courts have not 
only construed the contract most favor- 
ably to the insured but have written a 
new contract for him and his benefi- 
ciary. 
Loath to Go Into Court 


The companies are year by year 
becoming more loath to go into court. 
This is shown by the fact that, although 
the number of life insurance companies 
has multiplied in the last ten years yet 
the number of cases decided in the 
courts have not increased anywhere 
near in proportion. In fact, the num- 
ber of life cases decided during the 
past year show no marked increase over 
the average for the past fifteen years. 
The following is a table showing the 
number of cases involving life insur- 
ance companies that have been reported 
during the past fourteen years: 


1900..... 172 1906..... 129 1910..... 192 
1901..... 132 1906..... 163 1911..... 147 
1902..... 145 1907..... 148 1912..... 147 
1903..... 176 1908..... 167 19138..... 179 
1904..... 123 1909..... 155 


Companies Not Successful 


Whatever the cause, the fact is that 
the companies are not successful in as 
great a number of cases as they should 
be. Before going into court every 
| doubt in the case is resolved by the 
| company’s counsel in favor of the in- 
| sured, and counsel for the company 
goes into court feeling sure in his mind 
that there is an undoubted defense to 
| the claim and one which the court can- 

not tear down—and yet when the cases 

are tried more than 70 percent of them 
are resolved in favor of the plaintiff, 
| and on appeal it is rare that 20 percent 





I | of these cases are reversed. 


The companies and their counsel 
must find or devise a remedy, if rem- 
edy there be, for these results in litiga- 
tion. 





PIONEER TEXAS COMPANIES 


Something over thirty years ago, the 
first life company sent its agents to 
| Texas. For twenty years, all the legal 
| reserve business in the state was trans- 
acted by northern companies. The 
Southwestern Life of Dallas was or- 
ganized in 1903, this being the first 
Texas company. In 1901 the Texas 
Life of Waco had obtained its charter 
but it did not engage actively in the 
| life insurance business until 1906. In 
| 1905 the American National of Galves- 
|ton and the Guarantee Life of Hous- 
|ton were organized and in 1906 the 
Fort Worth Life started. These five 
| companies were the pioneer home life 
‘fycewimnens in Texas. 
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Good openings for first-class producers in 
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RELY ON TRAINED MEN 


W. M. McCONNELL’S ADDRESS 





General Manager of Western Union 
Life Talks on Needs in Getting 
Business 





“Getting Business” was the subject 
of an address by W. M. McConnell, 
general manager of the Western Union 
Life of Spokane. A good company or- 
ganization, intensive cultivation and 
trained men were given as the chief es- 
sentials in the production of business 
by Mr. McConnell, although he said 
the value of the part-time man and the 
man without experience must not be 
overlooked. He said: 

Life insurance is the largest business 
enterprise in the world today. The 235 
old line companies of America have re- 
sources of more than four and one-half 
billion dollars—a sum twice as large as 
the combined capital of the nearly 
thirty thousand banks in this country, 
with the entire capital of all the banks 
of all the warring nations of Europe 
thrown in. In these same companies 
there are some forty millions of poli- 
cies in force, representing nearly twen- 
ty-six billion dollars of insurance. 


Cannot Supply Own Increase 


During the year 1913 they wrote the 
gigantic sum of three billion dollars of 
new insurance, and for the past five 
years show a gain in insurance in force 
of over 40 percent. 

An enterprise which jointly can show 
the above gigantic figures in resources, 
volume of business in force, and new 
additions, would seem so firmly estab- 
lished as to automatically supply its 
own increase, but such is far from the 
case. Death losses, lapsations, and sur- 
renders make tremendous inroads an- 
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nually into these figures, and it is only 
by persistent and prodigious efforts that 
these losses can be overcome and a rea- 
sonable increment be secured. The 
further fact that more than half the 
adult population of the United States 
are without any legal reserve life in- 
surance, and many others carry only a 
minimum, affords a further reason why 
this subject is worthy of a place on this 
program. 
Principles Underlying Work 


I shall not hope to add much that is 
new to the experience and knowledge 
of this expert assemblage of the insur- 
ance fraternity, but will endeavor only 
to collect and classify important data 
coming under my observation. I take 
it that the purpose of this convention 
in assigning me the subject of “Getting 


Business” is that I might discuss the | 
principles underlying this important 
part of the insurance work, rather than 
the actual writing of insurance in the 
field. With this in view, I shall dis- 
cuss the organization of the company, 
its officers, agents and general agents, 
and the quality of business to be ob- 
tained. After all of these matters are 
properly arranged within a life com- 
pany, the getting of business is a mere 
matter of detail. 


Qualities of Officers 


The first topic which I will discuss 
in this connection is the proper organ- | 
ization of the company, with a view to | 
getting a fair share of the annual addi- | 
tions. No business enterprise requires | 
a higher degree of intelligence, a 
broader experience in large undertak- | 
ings, and an integrity more unques- 
tioned. The active officers should add 
to the above qualities an extensive life | 
insurance experience. This is no place | 
for novices. Education and successful 
achievements in other lines of business 
may be valuable assets for executive | 
officers of a life company, but experi- 
ence is of prime importance. 

With organization of the company ef- | 
fected, and a good, clean line of at-| 
tractive policies ready for the market, | 
the next important step in getting busi- | 
ness is to secure competent agents. | 
These may be sought in two fields—the 
trained and the untrained. 


Meed of Trained Men 


Every company that succeeds in mak- 
ing the right sort of increases in its | 
business must depend primarily upon | 
trained writers of insurance. They are | 
the backbone of the company. They |} 
set the standard for the novice and fur- 
nish inspiration to all observers. _I 
wish to here pay my respects to these 
standard bearers who go out into the 
highways and byways and preach the 





doctrine of economy and protection | 


through insurance. 


a word of warning against another 
class of so-called experts who prey 
upon companies and the public alike. I 
refer to the advance man—a figure fa- 
miliar to all. 

It is in handling cases of this kind 
that the general manager and agency 
supervisor earn their salaries. It is up 
to them to gather the wheat from the 
chaff, to detect the ring of the genuine 
as distinguished from the counterfeit. 
Even after the selection has been made, 
a careful check of the business written 
by these high pressure artists should be 


| made through the agency supervisor, 


or other home office inspector. 
Only a Few Make Good 


Out of the great array of trained in- 
surance men who may be had, one in 
ten, perhaps, will make good. The oth- 
ers would leech the company of its sur- 
plus and steal the capital stock if it 
were not kept in burglar-proof vaults. 
It requires rare judgment and keen 
penetration to make these seelctions of 
the really valuable men, trained for the 
work, to arouse their enthusiasm in and 
complete support for the newly adopted 


| institution. 


In looking for recruits for insurance 
underwriters, one must not overlook the 
field of the untrained. From the ranks 
of teachers, preachers, lawyers, bank- 
ers and other professions and avoca- 
tions come men who often become our 
most productive agents. Here rare 


| judgment is also required and infinite 


patience to teach the novice the ele- 
mentary steps in the getting of busi- 
ness. Such agents are often easily dis- 
couraged and quit in disgust. If, how- 
ever, such a recruit can be properly 
| trained and started, he becomes a valu- 
| able asset. He knows only one company, 
| one set of policies, has not been spoiled 
| by excessive commissions, and in the 
long run makes a most satisfactory pro- 
ducer. 


| 


Value of Part-Time Man 














| 
At the same time I also wish to sound Even the part-time man, who is usu- 
{ 














(1) The most favorable interest rate on settlement options during the past fifteen years— 
4.77% per year. Our leaflet ‘‘A Guaranteed Income” illustrates the effect of this liberal 


interest rate. With the Mutual Benefit maximum protection is furnished at minimum 
outlay. 


Five 
Salient 
Points— 


(2) First year non-forfeiture. Our leaflet ‘‘A Full Equivalent for Every Dollar’ 
illustrates this unique Mutual Benefit feature. Mutual Benefit Life and Endow- 


ment policies are absolutely non-forfeitable after the reserve thereon exceeds $10.00 
per $1,000 of insurance. 








(3) Complete retroaction, supplemented by unexpected legacies. The Mutual Benefit 
was the pioneer in adopting the retroactive principle; whereby new privileges, so far as 
possible, are extended to all old members. Our leaflet ‘‘Unexpected Legacies” shows 
how careful the Mutual Benefit has been to preserve the mutual relation, the practical 
value of which is also illustrated by our leaflet ‘“Moral Calibre.” 


(4) The true Accelerative Endowment Plan. The Mutual Benefit ‘originated and 
adopted the Accelerative Endowment plan in 1875. Other companies have copied the 
name, but have not duplicated the plan. Our leaflet ““Endowment Policies at Life 
Rates”’ illustrates some of the advantages of the Mutual Benefit’s Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan, whereby Life policies may be converted into actual Endowments. 


Salesmen representing 
the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New 
Jersey, are in a posi- 
tion lo ‘‘set the competi- 
tion’’ by emphasizing 
the five salient points 
which differentiate this 
Company from all of 
its competitors. 


(5) Scientifically computed Contingency Reserve funds which guarantee security. Ata 
time like the present the Mutual Benefit’s wisdom in setting aside these Contingency 
Reserve funds must be apparent to everyone. These reserve funds not only conserve 
the security of the Company, but stand as a bulwark behind its liberal dividend scale. 
Our leaflet ‘‘Security” gives a full explanation. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


——ORGANIZED |1845——— 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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ally inexperienced in closing business, 
and without a very large fund of in- 
surance information, is a valuable fac- 
tor in the production of new business. 
During the past year nearly 20 per cent 
of the business of my company was pro- 
duced by part-time men, who averaged 
about $10,000 each per year, and in no 
instance wrote more than $25,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

This business, when written in an un- 
organized territory, is put on the books 
at a low cost to the company, and when 
written in a general agent’s territory 
is profitable to him on account of the 
overriding. It renews well, and dollar 
for dollar, is perhaps our most valuable 
addition. 


Weed Men of Industry 


Right here I wish to remark that I 
have avoided a discussion of the cost of 
new business because of the wide va- 
riance of methods in conducting busi- 
ness by the companies included in this 
convention. Participating and nonpar- 
ticipating companies, companies with a 
large capital stock and consequent large 
interest earnings, and companies with 
a small capital stock and consequent 
small interest earnings, preliminary 
term policies, and not level premium 
policies, each and all offer so many va- 
riable quantities as to make a discussion 
on this subject of doubtful value. 

Briefly put, every life company to get 
business must seek and secure sales- 
men of the right caliber. The old days 
of the old-fashioned life agents and 
lightning rod peddlers are gone. Mer 
of character are in demand. Men who 
have an abiding faith in insurance; men 
of backbone and courage, and most of 
all, men of industry. 


Training in Universities 


In this connection, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that already the big 
universities are recognizing the impor- 
tance of training men for insurance 
work, not only as actuaries and office 
men, but as field men, supervisors and 
underwriters. This tardy recognition 
of the law of supply and demand in fur- 
nishing insurance underwriters will un- 
doubtedly contribute a valuable quota 
of producers in the future. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is placing particu- 
lar stress on this field of common in- 
terest. 

Having secured an agent, he should 
at once be assigned to a competent gen- 
eral agent who can direct him. Time 
will not permit a lengthy discussion of 
agency organization. The territory in 
which a company is operating should be 
carefully subdivided and put in the 
hands of experienced general agents, 
and by them in turn into small districts, 





with district managers. Intensive cul- 
tivation of the territory entered is much 
better than an indifferent treatment of 
a larger territory. 


Quality Is Needed 


_ Another matter not to be overlooked 
in a discussion on this subject is the 
quality and quantity of business sought. 
I will not invade the field of lapsation, 
which is made the subject of another 
paper before this convention. A care- 
ful observation, covering a large num- 
ber of agents and carried over a num- 
ber of years, leads me to the conclu- 
sion that the character of the agent is 
reflected in his business and the way 
it sticks. The getting of large volumes 
of business annually is partly made nec- 
essary because of heavy lapsations. 

Last year the enormous sum of $600,- 
000,000 of insurance was lost through 
lapsation. High pressure methods and 
unscrupulous agents are largely to 
blame for this. From the standpoint 
of the company, as well as that of the 
policyholder, care should be taken that 
the men who write the business shall 
do it on the square. The decalogue 
could well be made a part of the insur- 
ance literature of every life company 
in this organization, and the parting in- 
junction of each general agent or 
agency director to his new agent going 
out to seek his fortune should be, 
“Thou shalt not lie,” and “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 


Quantity Is Individual Problem 


The quantity of business to be writ- 
ten is again a comparative proposition. 


It should fill up the gap caused by lap-- 


sation, etc., and show a healthy growth 
of the company. Beyond that, no rule 
could be laid down that would proba- 
bly apply to any two companies here 
represented. 

To sum up my remarks, therefore, the 
getting of business involves the organ- 
ization of the company and the charac- 
ter of its policies. It involves a proper 
selection, training and organization of 
the field force. It further involves the 


‘quality and quantity of business writ- 


ten, to the end that each year will show 
a reasonable increase of insurance in 
force. 





Texas Life Convention 


The Texas Life Convention is one 
of the livest of the state associations 
of home companies. The president is 
A. S. Doerr of the Sam Houston Life 
of Dallas. The vice-presidents are 
Henry A. Hodge of San Antonio; 
Harry L. Seay of Dallas, and B. P. 
Bailey of Paris. The secretary is J. W. 
Hurst of the Southland Life of Dallas. 
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with its goods. 





PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


S the name of this Company indicates, its manage- 
ment is endeavoring and has succeeded in making 
it a Company for the People. It is democratic in its com- 

plexion and policy. It has no caste. There is no aristocracy about 
its home office. It has gotten its business through hardworking, 
well paid agents, who have brought into the fold the leading peo- 


We hear about the “peopleization”’ of life insurance, that is, 
bringing safe and sane protection to the masses. The Peoples Life, 
well fortified financially, well officered, carefully operated, econom- 
ically handled, has carried the life insurance banner to the homes 
of good, solid substantial American citizens and they are satisfied 


An agent of this Company is sure of a steady income. Year by 
year it accumulates. The amount is equal to the labor, ability and 
zeal he brings to his task. The Peoples Life is a People’s company. 























SELL INSURANCE RIGHT 


THAT WILL RETAIN IT BEST 





Strong Points for Holding Business 
Outlined by Arthur F. Hall of 
Lincoln National Life 





“Business well obtained is half re- 
tained,” said Arthur F. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life, in 
his paper on “Retaining Business.” Mr. 
Hall outlined the strong points in the 
selling work and the selling organiza- 
tion that make for the permanency of 
the business. He said: 

It has been said that a child’s educa- 
tion should begin three generations be- 
fore he is born, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes lays down as the first rule to 
insure longevity that men should pro- 
vide themselves with a line of long 
lived ancestors. In the principle thus 
enunciated you may find an inkling of 
my theory as to the best way to retain 
business. The foundation for retaining 
business must be laid before the busi- 
ness is written, for business well ob- 
tained is half retained. 


Retained if Well Written 


To have combined my subject with 
that of “getting business” would have 
taken one number off the program, but 
it occurs to me that the two subjects 
are so closely interwoven that “it is 
difficult to consider them apart from 
one another. 

Getting business and getting business 
that will renew well may or may not 
be one and the same thing. It depends 
upon the judgment and the ideals of 
the officers of the company. But it is 
certainly true that a large percentage 
of business properly written is retained. 


Enormous Losses From Lapse 


When one speaks of retaining busi- 
ness his natural thought is how to pre- 
vent lapses. The enormous losses suf- 
fered by life insurance companies on 
account of lapsing policies is appalling. 
Although one of the most important 
problems of our business is to elim- 
inate these great losses through the 
elimination of lapses, yet it seems to 
me that the matter has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

It is an old saying that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” If I am correct therefore in 
my belief that the principal causes of 
lapses can be avoided before the pol- 
icies are written, then certainly the pur- 
chase of many pounds of cure can and 
should be avoided. 

Must Determine Causes 


To retain business through the pre- 
vention of lapses we must determine 
the causes for lapses and then work 
either to eliminate these causes or 
remedy the evil results that follow. To 
eliminate the causes appears to me as 
the most sensible course to pursue. 

What then are the principal causes 
of lapses that can be eliminated? 

First on the list comes the rebate. 

Second on the list comes misrepre- 
sentation knowingly and _ purposely 
made by high-pressure or dishonest 
agents. 

These two evils have caused more 
lapsed policies than all other causes 
combined, and yet they are the easiest 
of all the causes to eliminate. Any 
company manager worthy of the posi- 
tion can easily determine which of his 
agents rebate or misrepresent. The 
proper business move is to eliminate 
the agents guilty of such practices. 

Cost and Effort Lost 


To attempt to retain rebated or mis- 
represented business is cost and effort 
lost, because it is successful only to a 
limited degree, and the same cost and 
effort will produce more and better 
new business. These matters are so 
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well understood that I need not dis- 
cuss them more fully here. 

If we grant that we have eliminated 
all the lapses caused by rebating and 
willful misrepresentation, the next 
greatest number of lapses is found 
among dissatisfied policyholders. For 
what one or more reasons is a policy- 
holder dissatisfied? 

He may have been over persuaded. 

He may have been over sold. 

He may have misunderstood his 
policy. 

Policyholder Not Convinced 


When I say he may have been “over 
persuaded” I refer to the man who has 
accepted a policy under protest. The 
agent, even though he succeeded in 
delivering the policy, failed to convince 
the policyholder that he needed the 
protection of insurance. He failed to 
create the proper desire for the insur- 
ance. The minds of the agent and 
prospect never really met in an actual 
sale, but the agent by his superior 
mentality or persistency simply un- 
loaded a policy upon a man who did 
not want it. 

When I speak of “over sold” I refer 
to the policyholder to whom has been 
delivered more insurance than he could 
ee pay for without actual hard- 
ship. 

When I speak of the policyholder 
having “misunderstood” his policy I 
don’t necessarily mean that it was mis- 
represented to him by the agent. 


Eliminate Causes in Advance 


All these causes for dissatisfaction 
can be better eliminated in advance 
than corrected after the fault has been 
committed, and the only way to elim- 
inate dissatisfaction in advance is 
through the education of our agents 
to a realization of their responsibilities 
and opportunities in this great and 
wonderful business of life insurance. 

The best agency force for a young 
company is one built up from the ranks 
of bank clerks, store clerks, teachers, 
and salesmen in other lines; men who 
have had no previous experience in life 
insurance work. 


Become Sincere Enthusiasts 


When these men have been properly 
educated by our superintendent of 
agencies and his assistants and through 
our agency bulletins, home office con- 
ventions and other channels of direct 
supervision from the home office, they 
become imbued with the true life in- 
surance spirit that the agent should 
have who believes that he is in the 
greatest and grandest work on earth. 
If our business and personal relations 
with such men are conducted on such 
a high plane that we win and hold their 
entire confidence, they become sincere 
enthusiasts whose every act is to cre- 
ate confidence among policyholders of 
the company. ee 

The reputation of our companies in 
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agents in that territory. The company 
of excellent reputation has agents of 
excellent reputation and such compa- 
nies certainly retain a greater percent- 
age of their business than do less fortu- 
nate companies. 

Value of Renewal Contract 


I am afraid I will not find here unan- 
imous approval of what I am now about 
to say. I believe that the greatest of 
all educators is the agent’s renewal con- 
tract. For the young company seeking 
to gain a firm foothold at a reasonable 
cost of production the renewal contract 
is a splendid means to the end. High- 
grade men can be attracted to our work 
from other callings with greater ease 
with this form of contract than with 
any other. Men to whom a renewal 
contract is attractive work sincerely for 
the future, because their whole busi- 
ness success lies in the future rather 
than in the living that is made today. 
It is my belief, too, that a better grade 
of men can be secured on a contract 
giving a reasonable first year commis- 
sion with attractive renewals than can 
be secured on a contract calling for a 
high first year commission with little 
or no renewals. 


Attracts the Right Men 


The man to whom the renewal con- 
tract is attractive takes up the insur- 
ance work intending to make it his life’s 
work. It is his last change of occupa- 
tion and he is not on the lookout for 
other work, even though more imme- 
diate money can be made from it. The 
men who work under such contracts 
are nearly always careful, conservative, 
thoughtful men and they are almost in- 
variably men of high standing whose 
opinions carry weight in their commu- 
nities. They solicit among the substan- 
tial classes who can best afford to pay 
premiums. The policies these men sell 
are sold right, not only because it is 
good business to sell them right, but 
because it is the manner in which such 
men naturally transact business. 


Success Depends on Renewal 


The success of the agent with the re- 
newal contract depends largely upon 
the business renewing year after year. 
Men of this class are not likely to over- 
persuade, oversell or misrepresent, and 
business written by them therefore re- 
news well and the home office does not 
need to worry about how to retain it. 
Such men stay in the ranks of the same 
company year after year, and their 
business stays with them. 


Sell Insurance, Not Options 


Dissatisfied policyholders are often 
created through the work of the twister 
or the unfair competitor. I only know 
of two ways to eliminate this kind of 
competition. One is by law, and this 
has never been very successfully done, 
because men are not made honest by 
legislation. The other way is to keep 
our own skirts clean and to educate our 
agents to transact their own business 
properly. The work of the twister and 
unfair competitor can be foreseen and 
made harmless to a large degree if our 
agents will sell and deliver their busi- 
ness properly. Agents should be trained 
to sell protection and not to sell cash 
and loan values, dividends, coupons nor 
any of the other incidentals. A large 
number of lapses are the result of loans 
to policyholders. This evil can only be 
corrected through the education of our 
agents. 

Make Certain of Renewals 


There are naturally differences of 
opinion as to how business should be 
sold and delivered and many very suc- 
cessful agents pursue entirely different 
courses. 

As a general rule, however, I am sure 
that if we would retain our business we 
should make certain: 

That we are represented by agents 
who are reputable, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic salesmen who thoroughly un- 
derstand the policies they have to sell. 

That our agents write policies on an 
annual premium basis and secure a set- 
tlement of the full annual premium 





FIELD FOR YOUNG MEN 


OPPORTUNITIES POINTED OUT 





Independence and Good Incomes in 
Insurance Work—Address of 
Crawford H. Ellis 





The advantages of life insurance work 
over occupations open to young men 
were pointed out by Crawford H. Ellis, 
president of the Pan-American Life, 
in his address on “Opportunities for 
Young Men in Life Insurance Work.” 
Mr. Ellis laid emphasis on the superi- 
ority of insurance opportunities in in- 
dependence, permanence and earnings. 
He said: 

The subject which I have chosen to 
address your distinguished body on to- 
day is that of “Opportunities for Young 
Men in Life Insurance Work.” 

My reason for selecting this subject 
is because of my long experience in 
the management of a large corporation, 
where I have occasion to witness a 
number of young men applying for 
positions at my office, numbering, at 
times, some 30 to 40 a day. 


Seek Salaried Positions 


A great many of these young men 
are bright, intelligent chaps, who have 
either just left school, or have been 
working in some clerical capacity at a 
small salary, and desire to better them- 
selves. I find, however, that, in most 
instances, there is a tendency on their 
part to seek positions where they would 
receive steady salaries and not have to 
exert themselves beyond doing routine 
work, directed over and supervised by 
a superior officer. In my judgment, 
there is nothing that serves to destroy 
the usefulness of a young man, or fail 
to bring out any ambition in him, more 
than a position of this character. It 
places practically rio responsibility on 
him, and, as a rule, the majority of 
them never develop beyond the posi- 
tion of a clerk, and a large percentage 
of them continue in this path, and, very 
frequently, we see old men who have 
been engaged in nothing but clerical 
work all their lives. 


Often Thrown Out 
Suppose, for instance, that the busi- 


ness in which a young man started out 
in life should fail after ten years of 








when the application is written. We 
know beyond question that annual pre- 
mium policies renew better than poli- 
cies on which premiums are payable 
semi-annually or quarterly. 

That our agents fully explain the pol- 
icy at time of making delivery (even 
though this has previously been done) 
in order that every policyholder shall 
understand the form of policy he has 
and what the settlement will be and 
when it will be made. 

That our agents impress strongly 
upon the mind of the policyholder the 
importance of paying renewal _pre- 
miums promptly when due, and of car- 
rying the policy to maturity. 

Impress Value of Contract 

That our agents leave the important 
parting impressions with the new poli- 
cyholder that his policy is a valuable 
contract, issued by a successful and 
growing insurance company of excellent 
reputation with ample assets to protect 
its contracts and pay its death claims 
promptly. And last but not least, the 
policyholder should be made to feel 
that he is an important member of a 
cooperative society operated for the 
benefit of all its policyholders, and 
should a question ever arise in his mind 
concerning his company, his policy or 
life insurance in general that a commu- 
nication to the president of the com- 
pany will be welcomed and will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 

Life insurance sold and delivered in 
this manner is easily retained. 





operation, or there should be a change 
in the business in which he has been 
engaged, resulting in the loss of his 
position, you will find that it is diffi- 
cult for him to find something else to 
do of a similar character. It has been 
my experience, from observation, to 
see elderly men who have been work- 
ing in clerical capacities for 25 or 30 
years in one position suddenly find 
themselves out of work because of a 
change in the business of their prin- 
cipals, or the failure of said business, 
and absolutely without any hope of 
getting another position, with no re- 
sources of their own, nor resourceful 
enough to work out anything on their 
own initiative. 


Independence in Life Insurance 


How much of all of this could be 
avoided if young men were to take up 
life insurance in their early years of 
business endeavor, and master it to 
such a degree as would enable them 
to become thoroughly independent as 
time passed by. In my judgment, there 
is no line of business that serves to 
develop a young man’s ambition, or 
develop what there is in him, more than 
the life insurance business. 

To begin with, when he starts out 
as a solicitor, he comes in contact with 
the business men of the world, and 
learns how to approach them, and soon 
loses any timidity which he may have 
otherwise had. This causes him to see 
the world in a broad way, and oppor- 
tunities appear to him to be in his 
grasp, which, otherwise, he would never 
think possible. 


Develops Men Rapidly 


Life insurance work does not only 
remove the timidity of young men, but 
develops them so rapidly that they 
know how to meet and mingle with the 
business men of the world, men who 
are much older than themselves, and 
discuss matters intelligently with them. 
Once they have gained this ground, 
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they have established such confidence 
in themselves as to enable them to 
move on and on, and after they know 
how to manage their affairs, it will only 
be a short time before they will be thor- 
oughly independent and enjoying the 
income from the built-up business of a 
general agency, which is the one thing 
that every agent who starts out in the 
field is desirous of attaining. 


Need of Trained Men 


Not alone does it stop at this, but 
it is the stepping-stone to the execu- 
tive offices of large life insurance com- 
panies, where we are sadly in need of 
trained insurance men-to handle the 
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Insurance in Force 
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business of the new insurance com- 
panies which have been organized in 
the south during the past ten years— 
some of them through promoters who 
had no knowledge of conducting a large 
business of any character, and some by 
men of no corporate experience what- 
ever. This has resulted in the failure 
of the management of many of the com- 
panies, and such a condition of affairs 
has reflected on the well managed com- 
panies, and shows the need of well 
trained insurance men to handle the 
business of every new company organ- 
ized, and, if there were a _ sufficient 
number of young men who would de- 
velop themselves in the field, they 
would be readily available. 


Only a Pew “Make Good” 


I may say that one of the greatest 
evils in the insurance world today is 
the lack of proper material in the field 
forces, and the experience of nearly 
every company is that only about one 
out of ten men they try out “make 
good.” This results in a lot of lost 
motion and expense which is absolutely 
lost without any benefits to any one, 
other than giving money to the sup- 
port of some men who have no .ambi- 
tion, and will never develop into any- 
thing. 

The rule today is that men take up 
life insurance work after they have 
failed in practically everything else. In 
my opinion, this should be exactly the 
reverse, as I do not know of any busi- 
ness that offers a better opportunity for 
an ambitious young man to make him- 
self independent in the world than to 
start out and master field work in a life 
insurance company. 


Better Than Clerk’s Salary 


When you stop to think that by only 
writing one policy of $1,000 a week an 
agent can make about $75 per month, 
and compare this with young men who 
are doing clerical work in business 
houses at $60 and $75 per month, where 
they have to, probably, start in at 7 
o’clock in the morning and work until 
6 or 7 o’clock at night, it does not seem 
possible that any young man would 
attempt to do clerical work, when he 
can get such an opportunity to make 
his independent means of support in 
life insurance work. 


Statistics on Earnings 


In looking over the average income 
for five years of the Yale graduates of 
1906, in a pamphlet compiled by E. G. 
Simmons, the vice-president and agency 
manager of our Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, it shows that insur- 
ance agents developed from these grad- 
uates averaged for the fifth year about 
$2,700 per annum in a total classifica- 
tion of seventeen different lines of busi- 
ness, and for the entire average of all 
occupations for the five-year period, 
sixteen engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness only average $1,280 per annum, 
and the insurance agent $1,872 per an- 
num. This is a convincing contrast, 
and I feel that it should be an incentive 
to the young men of our country to 
take up life insurance work. 


Best Men Are Developed 


One of the greatest curses of our 
country today is that we have too many 
consumers and men occupying salaried 
clerical positions, and not enough pro- 
ducers and efficient executives. It is 
the tendency of our young men to want 
to live in the large cities of the country, 
instead of in the agricultural sections, 
and, since this is the case, then they 
should turn their minds to something 
which will develop them into producers, 
so that others may be encouraged to 
do likewise, thus removing from the 
idle population of every city a large 
number of young men looking for posi- 
tions in a clerical capacity. I dare say 
there is not a company represented here 
today the experience of which has not 
been that some of its best agents are 
young men who started without any 
experience in life insurance work, but 
whom they have taken and developed 
along with their business. 
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HE Standard writes only non-participat- 
ing policies, contracts that now appeal 
both to the sales force and policyholders. 

The old time participating contracts subiect 
to grave abuse are giving way to those where 
every dollar is guaranteed. A man gets the 
maximum result from the money expended. 





The Standard has policies and agency con- 
tracts that are attracting attention. Its men 
in the field are prosperous in spite of the 
times. There must be a reason for it. Its 
investments yield a good return and are fa- 
vorably commented on by experts. 


There is an atmosphere of enthusiasm about 
the Standard’s field force that is catching. 
They are impressed with the service that the | 
home office renders. 





Let us tell you more 
about the Standard. 
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REVIEWS LAW OF AGENCY 


WAIVER QUESTION DISCUSSED 


John F. Onion, General Attorney of 
San Antonio Life, Analyzes Con- 
flict in Authorities 





“Liability of Insurance Companies as 
to the Acts of Agents with Limited 
Authority,” was the subject discussed 
by John F. Onion, general attorney of 
the San Antonio Life, in a paper read 
in the legal section. Mr. Onion said 
in part: 

Allow me to state at the outset that 
I shall not attempt to discuss the num- 
berless cases that have been decided 
by our higher courts on this familiar 
question, for I frankly confess that to 
do so would tire your patience and lead 
you into the labyrinthine depths of a 
legal wilderness, there being, as las 
been stated by one of our distinguished 
judges, “a world of decisions.” There- 
fore, I shall only attempt to refer you 
to cases embodying what is believed 
to be the cardinal principles of the sub- 
ject and constituting what is generally 
termed “the weight of authority.” 


Common Limitations 


One of the most common limitations 
on the authority of agents is the one 
adopted by many of the standard poli- 
cies to the effect that “no officer, agent 
or other representative of this company 
shall have power to waive any pro- 
visions or conditions of this policy, ex- 
cept such as by the terms of this policy 
may be the subject of agreement here- 
on ar added, and to such provisions and 
conditions no officer, agent or repre- 
sentative shall have such power or be 
deemed or held to have waived such 
conditions or provisions, unless such 
waiver, if any, shall be written upon or 
attached hereto.” Another limitation 
frequently used provides that “no agent 
is empowered to waive any of the con- 
ditions of the policy, either before or 
after loss, without special authority in 
writing from the company.” Another 
much used limitation on the authority 
of the agent is “the company shall not 
be bound by any act or statement made 
to or by any agent unless inserted in 
the contract.” 


When Limitations Are Binding 


As a general rule it can be said that 
limitation on the powers of an agent as 
to waivers are valid and binding on the 
insured if he has express knowledge 
thereof, and some of the authorities 
hold that the insured is presumed to 
have this knowledge if such a provision 
is contained in the application or policy, 
or both, regardless of whether the in- 
sured reads same. It may be said that 
the great weight of authority and the 
general rule is that the insured can not 
rely on a waiver by an agent when his 
authority to waive is expressly with- 
held from such agent. 


Conflict of Courts 


This principle is abundantly sup- 
ported by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, the federal 
courts and the higher courts of Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In Kansas, however, in Ins. Co. vs. 
Gray, 23rd. Pac. 637, and in Ins. Co. vs. 
Stranghan, 78 Pac. 447, as well as in 
the conflicting case in Texas, Ins. Co. 
vs. Lee, II S. W. 1024, the doctrine is 
laid down with reference to such a limi- 
tation that it was not conclusive, and if 
within the scope of an agent's author- 
ity when done, it would be binding on 
the company regardless of such limita- 
tion in the contract. 


Not Binding if Too Broad 


Where, however, the limitation is so 
broad that no officer or agent has au- 
thority to waive a condition except in 
writing, it is not binding, as it at- 
tempts to restrict the company to writ- 
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ten waivers and prevents verbal modi- 
fication of the contract. (Ins. Co. vs. 
Nichols, 72 S. W. 440.) But it must 
be borne in mind, that while an agent’s 
power to waive a condition may be 
limited, yet if his construction of the 
limitation is that it does not restrict 
him, such construction will be binding 
on the insurer. (Hotchkiss vs. Ins. Co., 
44 N. W. 1106; 20 Am. St. Rep. 69; 
Jacobs vs. Ins. Co., 53 N. W. 101; Assn. 
vs. Masterson, 83 S. W. 49.) 


Have Full Authority 


A mere stipulation that no agent shall 
have power to waive conditions or for- 
feitures by the great weight of authority, 
is held not to apply to a general agent 
nor to a secretary and general man- 
ager, the reasons given for this holding 
being that such persons have full au- 
thority to act for the company. (Assn. 
vs. Woolen Mills, 82 Fed Rep. 508; Ins. 
Co. vs. Johnson, 45 Pac. 722; Hartford 
Life vs. Admr., 13 S. W. 585; Laundry 
Co. vs. Ins. Co., 52 S. W. 238; Berry vs. 
Ins. Co., 132 N. Y. 49; Assn. vs. Stapp, 
77 Texas 517; Fraser vs. Ins. Co., 45 
Atl. 10461. 


Waiver by Course of Dealing 


It must be remembered that a waiver 
of the provision limiting an agent’s au- 
thority need not necessarily be in ex- 
press terms. For instance, the stipula- 
tion may be and frequently is waived 
by an accustomed course of dealing, 
which shows that it is not intended 
that the written rule shall control, but 
that the real authority of the agent goes 
beyond that shown in the contract. 
This doctrine is well established. How- 
ever, the insured or his beneficiary has 
the burden of proving the waiver where 
it is relied on as defense in such a case. 


Company Bound Anyhow 


A noted author further states the 
doctrine as follows: “In some cases it 
is not squarely held that an agent can 
waive a limitation on his authority, but 
the courts nevertheless come to the 
conclusion that an insurer is bound by 
the acts and statements of its agents, 
notwithstanding limitations on their au- 
thority. It is said that a stipulation 
limiting the authority of an agent has 
no application when the law declares a 
waiver by estoppel, because of the acts 
ot the company through its agents. 
Such estoppels do not rest upon the 
power or lack of powers of an agent 
to change the provision of the policy or 
waive any of te agreements, but arise 
in law, becavse of the acts of the com- 
pany through its’ agent, acting within 
the scope of his apparent power as it 
is its representative.” Numerous au- 
thorities sustain the proposition. 


Federal Court’s Rigid Rules 


In Northern Assurance Co. vs. Assn., 
183 U. S. 308, the federal Supreme 
Court took the position that when a 
policy expressly prohibits a waiver by 
an agent, unless the waiver is in 
writing, there cannot be a waiver by 
an agent in any other manner, that is, 
of course, unless the waiver is ratified 
by the company. It has been held that 
the insurer is bound by the statements 
and acts of its agents within the appar- 
ent scope of their employment unless 
limitation on their authority is brought 
to the knowledge of the insurer. 


When Policy Not Read 


Some of the authorities hold that con- 
structive notice of a provision limiting 
the power of an agent is sufficient and 
that such notice is obtained by an in- 
sured’s acceptance of a policy contain- 
ing the limitation. However, in Vir- 
ginia it has been held that the con- 
structive notice given by the circum- 
stance that the policy contains the limi- 
tation is insufficient, and further, that 
the insured must have actual notice of 
the powers of the agents, either by hav- 
ing his attention called to the stipula- 
tion in the policy or otherwise. How- 
ever, in the case of Assurance Co. vs. 
Assn., 183 U. S. 308, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that if the 
limitation is expressed in the policy the 
insured is presumed to be aware of the 
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limitation and that he cannot avail him- 
self of waivers by an agent contrary to 
the limitations, even though they relate 
to the inception of the contract. % 


Application Safest Place 


It may be stated as the general rule 
that if the limitation is found in the 
policy only, the insurer will be bound 
by the agent’s acts and statements at 
the inception of the contract, but if the 
application contains a provision that no 
statements or answers made or re- 
ceived by any person shall be binding 
on the insurer unless reduced to writ- 
ing and contained in the application, or 
that no verbal statements made to or 
by any one shall change or modify the 
contract unless reduced to writing and 
sent along with the application and ap- 
proved by designated officers, the in- 
surer is not bound by verbal statements 
made to or by an agent for the reason 
that the insured has been informed of 
the limitation of the agent’s power 
before the consummation of the con- 
tract. 

Conditions Precedent 


However, it will be borne in mind, 
that in reference to waivers of condi- 
tions precedent they will not generally 
apply where the waiver relied on has 
taken place subsequent to the delivery 
and acceptance of a policy because the 
insured is then presumed to have knowl- 
edge of the restrictions and will be 
bound thereby. He cannot then rely 
upon a waiver by an agent contrary to 
the limitations expressed in the policy 
unless it appears that the authority of 
the agent has been enlarged. 


Promise to Include Provision 


It has also been held that the in- 
sured cannot rely on an attempted 
waiver of a condition after or previous 
to the contract, where the authority of 
the agent attempting to make the 
waiver is expressly limited by the con- 
tract. It must be noted that should an 
agent make a promise at the inception 
of a contract that he is going to insert 
a certain condition, which he fails to 
do, the insurer will be bound even 
though the policy, when delivered, stip- 
ulates that the agent has no authority 
to waive, modify or strike out any of 
its printed conditions, as this is not a 
limitation on the agent’s authority to 
make a contract, but only his authority 
to waive conditions in the policy. 


Assured Bound by Notice 


Speaking of limitation clause as to 
the authority of an agent, the supreme 
court of Oregon thus lays down the 
doctrine: “No rule is better settled 
than where a limitation on the power 
of an agent is brought home to the per- 
son dealing with him, such person re- 





lies upon any act in excess of such lim- 
ited authority at his peril, and hence 
when an insurance company limits the 
powers of its agents and notice of such 
limitation is brought home to the per- 
son dealing with it, it is not bound by 
any act done by the agent in contraven- 
tion of the notice.” 


Limitation in Application 


The case of Ins: Co. vs. Fletcher, 
117 S. W. 530, is a most notable one 
along the line of limitations in the ap- 
plication and in my opinion the lan- 
guage of Justice Field in his opinion 
constitutes the law of the land and is 
unanswerable. In discussing the case 
Justice Fields said, referring to the in- 
sured: “It was his duty to read the 
application he signed. He knew that 
upon it the policy would be issued if 
issued at all. It would introduce great 
uncertainty in all business transactions 
if a party making written proposals for 
a contract, with representations to in- 
duce its execution, should be allowed 
to show, after it had been obtained, that 
he did not know the contents of his 
proposals, and to enforce it notwith-. 
standing their falsity as to matters es- 
sential to its obligation and validity. 
If he had even read the printed lines 
of his application he would have seen 
that it stipulated that. the rights of the 
company could in no respect be affected 
by his verbal statements, or those of 
its agents, unless the same were reduced 
to writing and forwarded with his ap- 
plication to the home office. The com- 
pany, like any other principal, could 
limit the authority of its agents and thus 
bind all parties dealing with them with 
knowledge of the limitation. It must 
be presumed that he read the applica- 
tion and was cognizant of the limita- 
tions therein expressed.” 


Had Copy of Application 


Justice Fields further said: “There 
is another view of this case equally 
fatal to a recovery; assuming that 
the answers of the assured were falsi- 
fied, as alleged, the fact would at 
once have been disclosed by the copy 
of the application, annexed to the policy 
to which his attention was called. He 
would have discovered by inspection 
that a fraud had been perpetrated, not 
only upon himself, but upon the com- 
pany, and it would have been his duty 
to make the fact known to the com- 
pany. He could not hold the policy 
without approving the action of the 
agent and thus becoming a participant 
in the fraud committed. The retention 
of the policy was an approval of the 
application and its statements.” 

Contents Misrepresented 
Where, 


however, an agent makes 





false representations as to the provi- 
sions of the application or policy, it ap- 
pears that the insured is not bound even 
though the application provides that no 
statements made by or to the agent 
shall be binding on the company un- 
less reduced to writing and accom- 
panying the application. It has been 
held that where an agent induced the 
insured to sign an application for a 
policy, stating to him at the time that 
the policy would be fully paid up at the 
expiration of fifteen years, at a certain 
stipulated price per, year, when as a 
matter of fact the application provided 
the insured should pay the same sum 
for the policy as long as he lived, the 
court held that the insured was not 
bound. 


Agent’s Interpretation of Facts 


Where an application and policy pro- 
vide that no agent can waive any pro- 
vision of the policy and where the ap- 
plicant truly states the facts and then 
answers in accordance with the agent’s 
advice as to the effect of such facts, then 
said provisions do not protect the com- 
pany for the reason that there is a ma- 
terial difference between such a provi- 
sion and a provision in an application 
that the company will not be bound by 
statements not contained in the ap at. 
cation. (Ins. Co. vs. Frazer, 76 
705.) 

This article could be prolonged in- 
definitely, but as indicated at the out- 
set, owing to the multitude of conflict- 
ing cases, it is not claimed that the sub- 
ject matter of discussion has been made 
clear to the legal fraternity and the in- 
surance public, and it is only hoped 
that, in the main at least, the law has 
been pointed out to a limited extent 
as sustained by the great weight of au- 
thority. 


DALLAS MAIN FEATURES 


Dallas, where the American Life 
Convention held its meeting, is located 
in the black waxy belt of north central 
Texas, which is in the most fertile 
section-of the state. Within a radius 
of 100 miles of Dallas 43 percent of 
the cotton of Texas and 10 percent of 
the cotton of the world is grown. In 
this territory are produced agricultural 
products valued at $250,000,000, or 38 
percent of the total farm products of 
the state. Dallas is becoming one of 
the chief distributing centers of the 
country, the volume of its wholesale 
business having made rapid strides in 
the last few years. 

The Adolphus, the leading hotel, is 
twenty-two stories high, having 300 
rooms and costing $1,600,000; the city 
has 130,000 people. There are six parks 
and playgrounds in the city. 
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Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Fifth Street, 


q Carries more insurance on the lives of people of its Home State 
than any other Kentucky Old Line Company, thus showing how it 
is regarded by those who know the Company and its officials best. 

Our policy contracts are most attractive and up-to-date and this 

combined with the most excellent reputation which the Company 
enjoys in the territory in which it operates, makes it an easy matter 
for an agent to make good. We have some open territory both in 
Kentucky and in Alabama, and to producers who can furnish satis- 
factory references, we can offer an attractive proposition. 


HOMANS, Asst. Secy. and Actuary 
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POINTS ON DIAGNOSIS 


LATEST CONCLUSIONS GIVEN 





Care in Examination Urged by Dr. E. 
W. Stevenson, Medical Director 
of Standard Life 





The need of care in making physical 
examinations and the light thrown on 
diagnosis by recent researches were 
discussed by Dr. E. W. Stevenson, 
medical director of the Standard Life, 
in his paper, read in the medical sec- 
tion, on “Some Observations in Physi- 
cal Diagnosis in the Light of Recent 
Clinical Researches.” Dr. Stevenson 
said: 

The purpose of this paper will be 
to show the necessity of requiring ex- 
aminations to be made in a painstaking 
manner, yet practical, not requiring any 
skill beyond that of the average prac- 
titioner, as I believe many of us little 
by little relax upon our methods of 
examination and take too much for 
granted when presented with a healthy 
appearing subject, and are very apt to 
overlook a serious condition, not be- 
cause of lack of knowledge, but by our 
sins of omission. 

I question if the requirement that 
applicants be stripped to the waist is 
always adhered to, and yet it is im- 
portant that no exceptions should ever 
be allowed. 

In taking up the examination of the 
chest the applicant should be comforta- 
bly seated, with chest bare, and in a 
warm room. 


Meaning of Heart Sounds 


The marked valvular heart lesions 
need no comment, but it is well to note 
if there is accentuation or reduplica- 
tion of the second pulmonic, and while 
this may be heard in health and is not 
pathogomonic, yet if heard with every 
beat of the heart, it confirms nitral 
stenosis. When a murmur is not de- 
tected, but accentuation and doubling 
of the second pulmonic is noted, then 
the applicant should be exercised, and 
if a nitral lesion exists, a murmur may 
be produced. 

Regarding the determination of the 
accentuation of the pulmonic or aortic 
sound, this is not determined by rela- 
tive comparison, but by what the nor- 
mal should be at a given age; i. e., in 
the young, the pulmonic should be 
louder than the aortic, and gradual 
change occurs with advancing age, 
until in the aged, the aortic is louder 
than the pulmonic. 


Not of Importance 


It has been observed that a murmur 
may be detected with the applicant 
in a recumbent position that could not 
be heard in the erect posture, but it 
is questionable whether it has any sig- 
nificance; the opinion at present is that 
it does not mean heart disease. 

The cardio-respiratory murmur _ is 
undoubtedly in many cases reported as 
a heart murmur. This is not correct, 
and is not of any importance, but 
should be properly classified. It is 
systolic in time and heard only during 
inspiration and not with the heart beat, 
and is to be differentiated from other 
systolic murmurs by the holding of the 
breath, when the murmur will disap- 

ear. 
” Many Times Overlooked 


Extreme care’should be used to de- 
termine the slightest roughening of the 
aorta or the aortic valve. As syphilis 
is the disease which produces aortitis, 
it is essential that if in careful ausculta- 
tion of the heart at the base a murmur 
is heard which would lead you to sus- 
pect the roughening of the aorta, and 
you can exclude arteriosclerosis, “he- 
mic’ murmurs, aortic stenoses and 
congenital lesions, you are justified in 
assuming that you are dealing with 
syphilitic aortitis, and while the diag- 
nosis may only be possible by Wasser- 





mann test and x-ray and the fact that 
these aids to diagnosis cannot be used 
as a routine in life insurance work, and 
the fact that many cases will be missed 
because the condition may be well ad- 
vanced without any symptoms or physi- 
cal signs, yet I believe there are cases 
that should be diagnosed which are 
not, because sufficient care is not taken 
to elicit faint murmurs, or if heard may 
not be considered important. Then if 
you are dealing with a case of syphilitic 
aortitis, this is a condition which will 
produce death in a very few years. 


Are Easily Recognized 


The other conditions mentioned 
which may produce murmurs in this 
area are much more easily recognized 
and generally associated with other evi- 
dences of disease. The necessity of 
producing evidence that syphilis is the 
causative factor of aortitis does not 
seem necessary within the limitations 
of this paper. 

Before leaving the heart, it would be 
well to consider briefly a few points 
on irregularity. For practical purposes 
we have two. The first, absolute or 
perpetual arythmia due to auricular 
fibrillation, which is bad. The second, 
premature contraction or extra systole, 
a type that skips a beat and is not al- 
ways bad. If in doubt regarding which 
form exists, by exercising the appli- 
cant, if the serious type exists it will 
be made worse, if not, it will be better. 

There is one other form: a common 
variety of sinus arythmia, which is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, called to- 
bacco heart. This is a type that quick- 
ens with breathing and has no clinical 





significance. An irregular heart, with 
no murmurs, valve sounds distinct and 
normal blood pressure, can often be 
pronounced as sound. 


Is Largest Factor 

Arteriosclerosis is possibly the 
largest factor in mortality, though the 
cause of death in many instances is 
given under some other name. It may 
be general, but frequently it is local- 
ized. It can be recognized in the 
brain, heart, kidney and extremities, 
but abdominal sclerosis cannot be rec- 
ognized. Unfortunately, where it ex- 
ists in the brain we must depend on 
the applicant’s statements, but we 
should endeavor to elicit a history of 
vertigo, temporary hemiplegia, tempo- 
rary coma or fainting, temporary con- 
vulsions, temporary paresthesia or tem- 
porary mental power disturbances. 

In the heart we do not have many 
symptoms, except angina, with refer- 
ence to the affection of the coronary 
vessels, but the history of an attack of 
acute indigestion should be carefully 
analyzed, as it may be coronary scler- 
osis in disguise. 

Arteriosclerosis is a cause of heart 
hypertrophy; it may also produce a 
weakened heart, by nutritional affec- 
tion on the myocardium. 


Cause of Nephritis 


Arteriosclerosis in the kidney is one 
of the causes of interstitial nephritis, 
and its symptoms are nocturnal urina- 
tion, without local causes; increased 
amount of urine in twenty-four hours 
with the most increase at night; low 
gravity; albumin variable; casts few 
and far between, but you get heart 





hypertrophy and high blood pressure, 
as referred to under that subject. 

Arteriosclerosis is very often the 
cause of loss of weight which occurs 
suddenly, and after being reduced may 
exist for years stationary. 

Arteriosclerosis of the extremities 
is easily recognized. 

Disturbances of Breathing 


With reference to the lungs, it is ut- 
terly impossible in this brief paper to 
more than touch on a few of the most 
important points with reference to 
tuberculosis from an insurance stand- 
point. 

We need to realize that dullness, 
bronchial breathing, increased fremitus, 
and rales are not the earliest symptoms 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, but that it 
is very important to recognize dis- 
turbances of breathing. The earli- 
est possible change to be detected in 
incipient tuberculosis is where you ob- 
tain a high pitched inspiratory sound, 
with the exception that this might be 
normal in the right apex, which may 
or may not be associated with pro- 
longed expiration; rales may or may 
not be present—in most cases they are 
not, at this stage. 

A temperature of 99° plus should 
necessitate postponement and further 
investigation. The same is true of a 
constantly subnormal temperature, with 
rapid pulse, whethér or not the lungs 
show any abnormality. 

Are Cardinal Points 


_ To recapitulate then, a high pitched 

inspiratory sound and temperature of 

99° plus and loss of weight and often 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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well for loyal and efficient service. 
Its policies are up-to-date. 


Sound to Its Very Heart 


A life man wrote THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER the 
other day, asking the opinion of that paper concerning the 


CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE, 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


The editor replied as follows: 


‘‘We regard the Central Life of Ottawa as one of the best companies 
We are personally acquainted with the officers, know 
their views and ideals. Its growth has been consistent, not too fast, 
It is economically managed and yet pays its agents 

It is located in a Ae 
The relations between the home office 
and field are cordial and harmonious. We know that the company 
treats its field men with the utmost consideration. 
the management of this company vested in men of the highest in- 
tegrity and sincerest motives. We are glad to have the privilege 
of commending the Central Life to you.” 
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“To be able to look back with pride 
over the entire history of his com- 
pany and to know in detail that 
company’s history, is a pleasure as 
well as a privilege that is denied 
to the rank and file of life insurance 
salesmen, and it is undoubtedly be- 
cause that in the entire history of the 
ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY there is nothing which 
we would prefer to forget that this 
agency organization has been so 
marvelously successful and stands 


today without a peer in producing 
efficiency.” 
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POINTS ON DIAGNOSIS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
dyspepsia, are cardinal points that re- 
quire postponement and careful inves- 
tigation, and, if in addition to these 
findings we are able to elicit any of the 
following histories: loss of weight with- 
out a known cause; loss of appetite 
without a known cause; dyspepsia with- 
out a known cause; (painful digestion, 
flatulence, etc., is always suspicious of 
tuberculosis unless a cause is known, 
such as alcohol); an unexplainable 
fever; cough that lasts more than a 
month; hoarseness unaccounted for is 
a sign of incipient as well as advanced 
tuberculosis; as well as other well- 
known symptoms, such as blood spit- 
ting, then I think the question is fully 

decided. 

I wonder how many of us on being 
confronted with an applicant, approxi- 
mately 5 feet 9 inches tall, and weight 
180 pounds, with a healthy red color in 
his cheeks, skin clear, well nourished, 
bright eyes, and well rounded athletic 
chest and shoulders, no clavicular de- 
pression or prominent scapula, muscles 
firm and prominent, would believe it to 
be possible for active tuberculosis 
process to have been going on in the 
applicant’s lungs for many months and 
possibly years, and yet such were cases 
seen at Rutland. 


Displacement of Viscera 


Viscéroptosis is a condition which 
has recently been receiving much at- 
tention, and from an insurance stand- 
point is most important, because the 
intestinal stasis which frequently exists 
is productive of severe impairment of 
health. 

Observation of the applicant in the 
erect posture, as seen from the side, 
may show a position of the body which 
is typical of the condition, and is de- 
scribed by Stiller by the term “habitus 
enteroptoticus;” the individual appears 
to have a drooping forward of the 
upper portion of the body as if a 
weight were dragging it down. Viewed 
from in front, the thorax is long and 
narrow, the epigastric angle less than 
50°, the costal arches run downward 
and outward in a long vertical sweep 
that gives a narrow elongated shape 
to the thoracic cavity. Sometimes a 
bulging below the umbilicus is pres- 
ent. A displaced kidney or liver may 
be felt. 


Blicit by Special Inquiry 


In a certain proportion of the cases 
all of these signs may be absent, yet a 
possibility of the condition would fre- 
quently be elicited by special inquiry 
regarding digestive disturbance or con- 
stipation. Of course, digestive disturb- 
ance or constipation may exist without 
enteroptosis, but I think the point to 
be determined is whether or not there 
is a possibility of enteroptosis and the 
impairment that would easily be over- 
looked unless the abdomen and chest 
were examined without clothing. Un- 
fortunately, the condition is most com- 
mon in women, and the examiner is at 
a disadvantage. 

The relation of this condition to in- 
creased mortality I believe to be con- 
siderable, and it is a subject which will 
bear careful investigation. 


Consideration of Blood-Pressure 


A vast amount of good work has 
been done on blood-pressure observa- 
tions, showing the four main kinds of 
blood-pressure; namely, maximum sys- 
tolic system arterial pressure, minimum 
arterial pressure, mean arterial pressure 
and venous blood-pressure, and a great 
deal is written regarding the many patho- 
logic conditions in which you have an eb- 
normal * blood-pressure, yet from a 
practical insurance standpoint the only 
variety which is really important is the 
maximum systolic systemic arterial 
blood-pressure. This may be either ab- 
normally high or low, but no signifi- 
cance should be attached to any but 
considerable departures from the nor- 


pressure in early life of from 120 to 
130 mm. Hg. As years advance, the 
blood-pressure tends normally to rise, 
so that in a person of fifty, a reading 
of 150 mm. Hg., which in younger 
persons would indicate disease, would 
be normal. 


Often of No Assistance 


The chief importance of abnormal 
high blood-pressure is in diagnosing 
disease of the kidney where it is com- 
mon and often positive, and it is possi- 
ble to make your diagnosis early in the 
disease, even when the urine is normal. 
We recognize, also, that permanent 
high blood-pressure may also exist in 
general arteriosclerosis, or exophthal- 
mic goitér, in both instances due to 
hypertrophy of the heart. 

We emphasize the phrase “perma- 
nent high pressure,” as we may have 
a temporary high pressure due to other 
causes, such as acute intra-cranial le- 
sions, pain, emotion, exertion, or in 
melancholia. 

High blood pressure does not always 
exist with arteriosclerosis. You can 
have high blood-pressure with a weak 
heart; in fact it may exist with a fail- 
ing heart, even when the pulse is so 
irregular and feeble that it can only be 
felt with certain beats. But again, you 
may have low blood-pressure with a 
weak heart; so many Variations exist 
that as yet it cannot be of any assist- 
ance in these conditions. 


Not in Examiner’s Province 


I appreciate that it may be possible 
to work out a system of blood-pressure 
readings from observations, before and 
after exercise and later at rest, but to 
do so is generally not within the 
province of the average examiner, and 
may be wrongly interpreted, so that I 
believe it is necessary for us to depend 
upon other methods for evidence of dis- 
ease of the blood vessels, heart, etc., 
and depend on permanent high blood- 
pressure readings as an indication of 
chronic nephritis. 

Abnormally low blood-pressure may 
be observed in many different circum- 
stances associated with asthenia, but 
without renal or arterial degeneration. 
In itself a low maximum systemic 
blood-pressure is seldom of diagnostic 
significance, except in Addison’s dis- 
ease. 

Blood-pressure may be temporarily 
changed by medication, etc., so that I 
think our examination blanks should 
contain a question as to whether or not 
blood-pressure disturbance has ever 
existed. Unfortunately we cannot as 
yet depend entirely upon our blood- 
pressure readings made by examiners 
in the field, and much must be done to 
encourage and assist them in doing 
more accurate work. 


Summary of Conclusions 


To briefly summarize, then, wé rec- 
ognize that: 
Syphilitic aortitis will in a large per- 
centage of cases cause death within two 
or three years after it is possible to 
diagnose lesion. 
Coronary sclerosis frequently mas- 
querades as acute indigestion. 
The absolute necessity of bare chest 
examinations for all applicants, regard- 
less of how healthy they may appear. 
Tuberculosis must in the future be 
recognized earlier in the disease than 
it has been in the past, if we hope to 
lower mortality. , 
Cancer may exist without a loss of 
weight at any stage of the disease. 
Visceroptosis is a factor which in 
the past has been overlooked. 
A high blood-pressure is a sentinel 
warning against renal and vascular de- 
generation. 





Conducts Publicity Bureau 


The Texas Life Convention, com- 
posed of the Texas companies conducts 
a publicity bureau located at 1214 
Southwestern Life building, Dallas. 
Mrs. Buelah S. Given is in charge of 
the bureau, being assistant secretary of 


INSPECTION OF RISKS 


BEST INFORMATION SOURCES 


Much Value in Well Chosen Examiner, 
Says Dr. E. J. Spratling of the 
Empire Life 





Dr. E. D. Spratling, medical director 
of the Empire Life, was unable to be 
present. His paper in the medical sec- 
tion, on “Inspection of Risks,” was 
made part of the record. This paper 
was as follows: 

There are three distinct channels 
through which the home office derives 
information as to the “personality” of 
an applicant for insurance: First, the 
agent; second, the examiner; third, the 
confidential inspector. 

In the risk department, except in rare 
cases, the agent may as well be elimi- 
nated. It is his business to get the ap- 
plication signed; perhaps, morally, it is 
also his affair to keep unworthy appli- 
cants from signing, but by custom and 
usage it is not. 
his relations, the agent cannot antago- 
nize a would-be insurer by refusing a 


signature. 
Of course, no company turns its 
agents loose without defining their 


fields; they are to work only among in- 
surable classes, and insurable classes 
are those able to pay; not in dangerous 
occupations; not in feuds; and not man- 


church yard. 
Hardest Task to Examiner 


To the medical examiner falls the 
hardest task of all. In a short half 
hour he must learn accurately the ap- 
plicant’s physical condition, note his 
mental status, and estimate his moral 
hazard. In other words, the examiner 


must give a pen picture of the man, his 
mind and his morals. 

Closer and closer are the lines be- 
ing drawn about the examiner; more 
and more heavily are we weighting him 
with responsibility. He cannot lower 
the curtain of “confidential relation” 
nor draw the veil of “professional 
secrecy,” because he is both the agent 
of the applicant and the servant of the 
company, therefore, his knowledge as 


of his employer—the company. Con- 
sequently, his work is not only difficult 
but carries with it the elements of pos- 
sible embarrassing complications. The 
companies should be on the most cor- 
| dial footing with their examiners, and 
should let them feel that, come what 
may, their confidential communications 
will be respected and held inviolate. 
The applicant consents in the applica- 
tion, either in words or by inference, 





By the very nature of | 


ifestly headed for the back of the | 


to the examiner taking the company 
| behind the veil of professional secrecy, 
| but not to having his condition revealed 
| to any other person; therefore, it is be- 
| trayal of confidence on the part of the 
|cempany to allow the record of the 
medical examiner’s findings to be 
handled by any one except the com- 
| pany’s home officers themselves. 

| It is asking enough of the physician 
| to expect him to give adverse facts of 
| his friend, neighbor and patron, when 
'he knows he will be protected. Cer- 
| tainly, to ask him to put these facts in 
| black and white, when he knows they 
| will be read by individuals under no 
| bond of secrecy, shows a lack of knowl- 
|edge of human nature. ° 

Consideration of Equipment 

In choosing a medical examiner, cer- 
'tain points must be considered: First, 
| must be considered his intimate knowl- 
|edge of surroundings. How well does 
ihe know the people among whom he 
| lives? How closely does he observe 
| their manners of living, their habits, 
\their family peculiarities, their family 
| strengths and weaknesses, and condi- 
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AN OPEN DOOR TO PROSPECTS 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILL. 


go into a community they have an advantage in secur- 
ing friends and patrons that is enjoyed by but a few 


This company maintains a Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment whereby teetotalers are placed in a separate class 
and thus are given the extra earnings from a lower 
mortality. This is reflected in the dividend results. 


Policies of this kind have a vital appeal to such people. 
An agent thus gets a nucleus of the best men ip a town 
as a working basis. Our men are using this as the en- 
It means satished policyholders and 


The Peoria Life has agency and policy contracts that 
are modern and just. There are no “niggers in the 
woodpile;” they say just what they mean. 


The home office will be pleased to take up with com- 
petent men the subject of a direct connection with the 
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tions under which they live and work? 
Second, what training has he had to fit 
him to make expert estimate of an ap- 
plicant’s probable length of life, for 
only through expert examinations can a 
selection not founded on the law of 
averages be obtained? A good medical 
inspection is better than a poor medical 
examination, though a good medical 
examination, upheld by a good com- 
nercial inspection, is the most valu- 
able agency possible to be invoked in 
the obtaining of a low death rate. One 
foot-note of an expert examiner is often 
of more value to a company than any 
number of commercial reports could 
be. 
Value of Foot Notes 


The following quotation is an ex- 
ample of what a really good examiner 
It is a foot-note: “This man 
is rg roeergght perfectly sound, but has 
just bought A. C.’s place, who died in 
December with T. B.” A three-year 
tuberculosis rider kept the policy from 
being delivered. The man died of 
“pneumonia” in less than two years. 

Another quotation: “This woman is 
a good risk, I think, but is living in the 
same house in which her husband and 
one daughter died last fall of typhoid 
fever.” 


Another: “This man is strong, prac- 


‘tically perfect physically, but has a wor- 


ried, hunted look.” Before the year 
was out he had committed suicide, and 
left many more debts than assets. 

“This young fellow lives in a cheap 
rooming house, which has an unsavory 
reputation. I should think his moral 
contact hazard would be high.” 

Those fellows are real examiners, 
rare in occurrence, but thanks to the 
steadily rising standard of matters med- 
ical, they are becoming more plentiful. 


Inspector Unbiased 


The ideal medical examiner must be 
a man of learning, of skill, of honor, 
and of such will our future lists be 
made. 

The confidential inspector is, as a 
rule, of a lower standard than the med- 
ical man; but he has the enormous ad- 
vantage of acting under cover, and so 
can be absolutely impartial. He has no 
commission at stake as has the agent, 
nor has he any family practice to con- 
serve; therefore, he is more apt to give 
a peep into the closet. Sometimes, of 
course, we find bias creeping into his 
report, but that can generally be de- 
tected. It is the reporter’s duty to go 
further into the applicant’s manner of 
life than could any one else, and as he 
gets his information through collateral 
channels, it is very unlikely to be biased 
or incorrect, barring purely personal 
motives. An inspector knows that in- 
aecuracies will cause him to lose the 
patronage of the company employing 
him, and as his work is easily checked 
up and verified or refuted; and he has 
nothing to lose by giving facts, and 
everything to gain by accuracy, he is 
likely to give clean reports. 


Pive Fields to be Covered 


Between the agent, the physician, 
and the inspector, there are five fields 
of inquiry that must be covered be- 
fore we can have a complete inspection 
on an applicant that will allow the 
home office intelligently to judge the 
applicant for a proper mortality expect- 
ancy. Of course, the three channels of 
inspection information will necessarily 
overlap in their functions and often 
contradict, and only observant experi- 
nce can enable the home office to co- 
ordinate and render efficiently reliable 
the information. 

The five points touching the appli- 
cant are: (1) Conditions under which 
he lives; (2) social status; (3) personal 
character; (4) commercial standing; 
(5) moral hazard. 


Points to be Covered 


The first, including health of family, 
Sanitary surroundings, and personal 
tare, should be answered entirely by 
the examiner on -his confidential medi- 
cal blank. The second, social status, 
including the marital state, number of 
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children, and other dependents—in 
other words, the ones to be protected, 
should be answered by the agent on the 
application blank. The report on per- 
sonal character falls between the doctor 
and the inspector, for it includes habits 
as to alcohol, drugs and body care. 
Body care is exceedingly important, 
but up to now has been unconsidered. 
A man who is careless in his eating, 
careless of exposure, thoughtless of 
routine habits, will be but a sorry 








middle-age risk. The report on com- 
mercial standing comes from the in- 
spector alone, and should give the 
man’s exact occupation, especially its 
dangers; his ability to pay his pre- 
miums under both good and adverse 
conditions, and his ability to command 
care and attention in case of sickness 
or injury. 
Pielad of Moral Hazard 


The field of moral hazard is tended 
almost entirely by the inspector, though 
the physician can often give valuable 
hints, especially as to the happiness or 
unhappiness of the home life; because 
en that so often hinges the matters of 
suicide, disappearance, and personal 
danger. Yet, the inspector is far more 
likely to throw a full light on these 
matters because he is, or should be, 
particularly trained to look for these 
dangers along with the equally grave 
one of speculation. 

Inspection properly done in the field, 
and properly applied in the home office, 
is of equal importance with the physi- 
cal examination. I believe that $3 is 
a fair examination fee, but the addi- 
tional $2 is gladly added for an intelli- 
gent medical inspection report. 


Fields Do Not Conflict 


The medical examination is designed 
tc give a lower than expectancy death- 
rate, whereas the function of the in- 
spection is to give freedom from the 
adventitious or unexpected deaths. 
They do not conflict, but are obligatory 
complements to each other. 

When competition gets much fiercer, 
and insurance rates become cheaper, 
group insurance will come into vogue; 





then, a competent medical inspector 
will be substituted for both the lay in- 
spector and examiner. Then it will be 
a matter of weeding out the obviously 
unfit and taking the general average. 
The trained inspector of the future 
will have a great field of usefulness. 





SOME TEXAS FACTS 


Area, 265,700 square miles. 

Number of counties, 252, of which 
five remain unorganized. 

Coast line, 375 miles, not including 
indentures. 

Estimated population, 1913, 4,208,465. 

Cochran, with 65 persons, 1910, has 
the smallest population of any county 
in the state. 

The six highest points east of the 
Rocky Mountains are in Texas. 

Texas has 132 incorporated cities, vil- 
lages and towns. 

The total foreign commerce of the 
port of Galveston exceeds the com- 


bined total of foreign commerce of all 


Pacific ports. 

In 1913 Texas cultivated approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 acres of land, which 
approximates about one-fourth of the 
tillable land of the state. 

Texas leads the states of the Union 
in the total value of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 





The possession of life insurance does 
not add to a man’s personal income tax, 
and it is perhaps the only reliable se- 
curity he can have that does not—this, 
of course, upon the idea that he has 
sufficient income to be taxed. 
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YOU ARE THE MAN}WE WANT 


If you are a successful special agent 


Here is what we have to offer: 


A general agency 
Rich, prosperous territory 
A liberal contract 
Policies that will sell 
A new system of getting business 
Special home office co-operation 


ASK US FOR DETAILS TODAY 


We will help you build up a big, permanent business in one 
of the best Mid-west States, or in Oregon or Washington. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


our proposition, for it is very attractive to any man wishing 
to build up a good, permanent business. Already one of the 
Strongest Western Companies. Our business is expanding 
rapidly. Correspondence confidential. 


The ‘Bankers Reserve Life Company 


B. H. ROBISON, President 


NEBRASKA 


Write today. 
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Life Underwnting As An Art 





Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh in Great Paper on the Best Way to 
- Present Insurance Proposition so as to Grip ‘‘Jones’’ and Make 
Him Want Protection for His Wife and 
Children and His Own Old Age 





ever been presented on the way 

to solicit life insurance was that 
read at the convention by Charles W. 
Scovel, associate general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Pittsburgh and 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Its title 
was “Life Underwriting as an Art.” 
As presented, the art.seems as easy as 
signing on the dotted line after being 
solicited on the plan outlined, but its 
practice no doubt requires the clear 
thought and true feeling revealed by 
Mr. Scovel in his paper. 

Mr. Scovel said: 

Let us begin by forgetting this high- 
sounding and misleading word “art.” 
Its use here is all right by the diction- 
ary, but in common speech it carries 
too much suggestion of the fancy and 
the ornamental to suit me, and it too 


Pirever been as good a paper as has 


often carries a suggestion of artfulness | we can readily talk to him; before we 


or cunning, which is worse yet. There’s 
nothing fancy, nothing cunning, about 
the true art of writing life insurance. 
What the agent has to do is simply to 
take the actuary’s technical tables and 
impersonal contracts and_ translate 
them into plain terms of what } re will 
do for this man or that; to make out 
of them a personal proposition, an at- 
tractive proposition. The art of life 
underwriting in its, essence is none 
other than simply “this—making the 
proposition attractive. That plain 
phrase is definite and descriptive; it 
cuts to the core of the life agent’s art. 
Let us keep this form of our topic in 
mind while we talk it over. 


Make It Biggest Want 


Attractiveness means drawing; pull- 
ing; getting a person to come with you. 
It does not mean merely making the 
proposition convincing, or instructive, 
or entertaining. That is not getting to 
the point at all. To be attractive we 
have got to get down under the man’s 
skin, get into his heart, arouse his de- 
sire, make him want it; make him want 
it for his own; make him want it right 
now. We must make him want it more 
than he wants the other things that 
are clamoring for his money: his own 
wants and his family’s wants. Every 
man has more things that he wants to 
do with his money than he has money 
to do them with. We have got to bring 
this want right up to his eyes, so that 
it is the nearest and biggest want; the 
one that he wants most among the 
many. Here is our real competition. 
The only competition we ought to ac- 
knowledge is the competition with all 
the other wants and desires, against 





which we put life insurance as the best 
and the noblest and most useful of 
them all. 


Has Got to Grip Jones 


Now it is not enough to make the 
proposition attractive just in a general 
way. Our topic is not complete. It 
should be worded, “Making the Propo- 
sition Attractive to Jones,” letting 
Jones stand for whichever prospect we 
are talking to, and each one in turn. 
There is the vital point in the whole 
matter. A mere general disquisition, 
however logical, or the mere painting 
of a fancy picture, however beautiful, 
is not the thing. Our proposition has 
got to be personal. It has got to grip 
Jones, and pull him. It has got to 
reach inside to his points of contact; to 
meet his needs. This means we have 
got to study Jones. We have got to 
find out all we can about him before 


are ready to state our proposition so 
as to attract him. 


Making First Approach 


For that purpose I believe it is a 
very good practice, as a rule, to make 
the first approach as a mere call for 
data. “No, thank you, Mr. Jones, I 
won't sit down. I don’t want to ‘talk 
insurance’ to you. I haven’t time for 
that myself, and anyhow I don’t want 
to take your time with generalities. I 
only want a few data now, and then to 
come back at your convenience, with a 
definite proposition to fit your case; 
showing the modern service that life 
insurance can render to you and yours 
in figures for your own age; which 
eee ?” And so on. You haven’t 
got him braced against you, because 
you are standing up and will not sit 
down; you are not trying to do any- 
thing to him then. It is surprising how, 
in two or three minutes of stand-up 
talk like that, most men will open up 
and tell you the things you ought to 
know before you make any proposition. 
Note them down on a prospect card in 
his presence. Get an appointment, or 
at least ask what part of the day is 
most apt to be convenient. Note that 
down, too. Noting down the data helps 
to rivet the impression you are trying 
to make in this brisk, brief call. 


Peels It Is Personal 


Then when you do come back, you 
find Jones in a very desirable frame of 
mind. He is approachable, he is tract- 
able. Why? He has given you per- 
mission to frame something to fit him. 
You have made a sample sketch to his 
order. He feels your proposition is 


| our personality, 
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something personal to him, not just the 
same old “hand-me-down” talk. You 
have made it attractive to him, before 
you’ve really begun to tell it. That is 
worth everything, if rightly followed 
up. 

Now for the “proposition” itself. 
Our proposition includes four elements: 
Ourselves, our company, the services 
that fit Jones, and the policy whereby 
those services are to be rendered. 


Express Personality Right 


Ourselves. Our own personality. It 
is a wonderful thing, is personality. It 
is a part of our proposition, and a big 
part when you come to consider at- 
tractiveness. The personality of an in- 
dividual has an attractiveness that we 
can never, as long as we live, give to 
the company. No company talk can 
possibly have the quality of attractive- 
ness that will radiate from a genuine 
personality. We want to take pains 
that this personality shall express it- 
self right; that it shall be right in ap- 
pearance—not dressy or fussy, but 
clean; clean of linen and clean of shoe; 
clean of breath and clean of finger- 
nail. That it shall be right in manner— 
not dominating or autocratic, but self- 
respecting, and thus surest of Jones’ 
respect. Above all else, we want that 
personality to be full of the sincerity 
and earnestness that ring into every 
heart. 

Talk in Jones’ Lingo 


Another main element that reveals 
attractively or other- 
wise, is what we say and how we say 
it. We want first to put ourselves 
squarely at Jones’ point of view and 
really enter into his interests, and then 
say everything from that standpoint. 
This is vital; never to be forgotten. 





We want to talk to him in a nontechni- 





cal manner; telling plainly what insur- 
ance will do for him and his, using only 
nontechnical words—deposit, instead of 
premium; sinking fund or savings, in- 
stead of reserve; contract, instead of 
policy; life income, instead of continu- 
ous installments. We must get clear 
away from our ordinary lingo into his 
lingo. That is our job, to translate the 
whole subject into his lingo. 


Noncommercial Proposition 


We want then to impress upon him 
by our manner of talk that this is a 
noncommercial proposition. I think 
that is of real importance. Most men 
think of it in terms of buying some- 
thing from the company through us. 
They are not btying anything at all. 
They are coming into a cooperation. 
Life insurance is not a proprietary busi- 
ness that manufactures a product and 
sells it to the other fellow. Life insur- 
ance is really manufactured by the 
policyholders themselves; by their 
pooling their lives together in large 
enough numbers for nature’s law of 
mortality to apply. All those lives in- 
sure each other,—the company, what- 
ever its form of control, is only the 
oe bureau through which they 

oO so. 

Belongs to Policyholders 

Moreover, the vast bulk of the assets 
held by any company (after its earliest 
years) is the policy reserve, and every 
dollar of that belongs, in law and fact, 
to the policyholders. The company 
management is only their trustee; it 
doesn’t own the money at all. The 
stockholders, if any, are strictly limited 
by all states in their rights of control, 
and by some laws and charters are 
limited even in their right to the profits. 
In its essence, life insurance is a scien- 
tific cooperation, and in its practical 
workings the interest of policyholders 
and public are favored and protected by 


a system of laws and supervision such 


as nobody would dream of applying to 
any commercial or industrial business, 
big or little. 
Say “Brother” and Mean It 

Then we want in all our talk to be 
noncompetitive. Loyal to our own 
company; to others not only fair, but 
cordial. That will impress Jones. We 
want to speak of “sister companies” 
and of “brother agents” and mean it! 
The way to mean it is to feel it, to 
get in touch with the brother agents 
of other companies, to join the under- 
writers’ association and get the feeling 
of the common cause—the feeling that 
the whole common cause of life insur- 
ance is really greater than any com- 
pany, and that the proudest thing that 
any company can do is but to be a 

worthy example of what true life insur- 
ance is. 

Bringing in the Company 


Such a personality is bound to be 
attractive. Jones likes that fellow. He 
likes to see him come around. He has 
confidence in him. He would like to do 
business with him. He is attracted. 

Now we come to the company. As 
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READ THE REMARKABLE RECORD OF GROWTH 
Year Ending Premium Income Assets Policy Reserve Insurance in Force Policies in Force Surplus to Policyholders 
i308. 85525 256,024 71,724 * 2,441,000 1 369 182°903 
1910 170,093 419,985 212,338 4,973,000 2,877 203,513 \ 
1912 258,803 774,983 427,078 7,489,000 4,916 291,301 : 
1914 787,390 1,790,704 1,397,887 20,851,345 14,336 357,623 











DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


| 
Dividends to policyholders to December 31, 1913 (at which time only 65% of the i 


Company’s insurance was on participating forms), amounted to $107,403.00, exceeding 
total death claims by $14,000.00. 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS 


The fact that the Company enjoys an enviable record for persistency of business is 
t 


convincing proof that its policies are right and are sold right, and that policyholders are 
well satisfied. 








OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD AGENTS 


To quite an extent the splendid success of The Lincoln Life is due to the fact that the 
officers of the Company do not assume the attitude of being the bosses of the agents. We 
consider the agent our fellow man and seek to serve him in a great and wonderful business 
in which we have a common cause. We help the agent solve his problems by understand- 


ing and sympathizing with him. There is no gift equal to sympathy and no co-operation 
like the co-operation of the understanding heart. 
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already hinted, the company, while a 
vital part of our proposition, is not the 
attractive part. No man ever took life 
insurance because he admired a com- 
pany. Never. No kind of company 
talk will attract a man and make him 
want insurance. Never. We can’t get 
that too clearly in our minds. Com- 
pany has its place afterward, but it 
does not belong in the foreground, 
where we are reaching out to attract 
Jones. We want resolutely to keep 
it out of that foreground. We want to 
talk company only in an incidental way. 
We want to weave it in as we are tell- 
ing him of the service that life insur- 
ance will do for him and his; to weave 
in some reference to the way in which 
the company does it, the strength and 
fitness it has for that particular service, 
etc, 
Can’t Do It Directly 

So, without having had to ask a ques- 
tion about the company, he has, when 
we are through, a fully satisfied feeling 
that the whole proposition is all right, 
including the company. If you make a 
direct assertion to him about yourself, 
he will discount it and double discount 
it. It will arouse in him criticism and 
opposition. I can’t say to a man, “I 
want you to understand I am telling 
you the truth,” without his immediately 
wondering why I have to say that. I 
can’t tell him that my company is the 
best company, without his immediately 
thinking, what of the other ones? I 
can’t even tell him directly that it is 
a good company; can’t bring the 
question up at all without making it 
questionable. In other words, the 
company element is much stronger if 
we let it go without saying; if we slip 
it in by suggestion, without any direct 
assertion. I believe that is the real 
scientific salesmanship on that point. 


Talk Institution 


All that is necessary is a state of 
confidence in Jones’ mind. If that isn’t 
there already, we can best create it by 
talking institution; the institution of 
life insurance—including our own as 
one of the well known representative 
companies. Emphasizing the wonder- 
ful science, with its calculations veri- 
fied like those of astronomy for 150 
years; the world’s one specialist in 
financing obligations a lifetime ahead; 
an applied science that cannot be oper- 
ated with discrimination or favoritism; 
that by its very nature necessitates the 
same terms for all and a square deal 
for each. These are the things that 
create confidence. Likewise the vast 
funds, the vaster membership, the wide 
distribution of both; the strength of the 
broad average, not only in the aver- 
aging of investments. Likewise the 
wide open publicity, the strict laws, the 
still stricter supervision of several dif- 
ferent states, and all the other safe- 
guards, 

Permit Company Talk 

There is a broad field of institu- 
tional talk that we can put in general 
phrase, all the while carrying our own 
company with it, under the breath, as a 
matter of course that goes without say- 
ing. That creates confidence in Jones’ 
mind without arousing question or dis- 
cussion, That, I think, is the best way 
to talk company. 

If it is necessary to go further, if 
he insists on something more definite, 
even then we should limit company talk 
to the fewest of figures and broad facts 
that are indisputable. It is enough to 
say this service is backed by so many 
hundred thousand or millions of dol- 
lars, and by so many joint owners; 
both assets and owners spread out all 
over so many states; all those joint 
owners chipping in their little deposits 
from everywhere in a_ continuous 
stream, like street car nickels; a stream 
that never stops, no matter what the 
financial situation is, even though the 
banks and other sources of money are 
dried up. 


Pound Confidence on Bed Rock 


These and other simple truths that 
we all know but forget to tell, will 





make Jones think of the strength and 
stability of life insurance as compared 
with the other business and financial in- 
stitutions that he is accustomed to 
trust. Show him how supremely strong 
and scientific and liberal life insurance 
is, and we have founded his confidence 
on bed rock—and he accepts our own 
company without question, as part of 
the bed-rock proposition. In short, I 
believe we want to talk company like 
we would talk about our mother; not 
with the idea of showing how much 


better our mother is than somebody 


else’s mother, but that she is an ex- 
ample of all that true motherhood 
means; referring to her and what she 
does with a loyal pride that will make 
Jones think, “That is a pretty nice 
mother; if I had no mother, I would 
like her to adopt me.” 


Service That Fits Jones 


The Services that fit Jones. Here is 
our real business—but first, what are 
Jones’ needs? His chief needs and his 
lesser needs? The needs that he knows 
about and that we have got to begin 
with, and the needs that are only latent, 
that he has not realized, and that we 
have got to develop? That is the first 
thing that we have got to do. At- 
tractiveness means pull, and we have 
got to have a hook to pull on. We 
have got to bring Jones’ needs home to 
—_ as the very first step in attracting 

im. 

_ Make him realize a new kind of need 
right at the start, when he says, “I 
don’t need insurance.” “Why, of 
course, you don’t need insurance, 
Jones. Nobody ever needed insurance 
when he took it. When he needs it, it 
is too late. There are 30 billions of 
dollars of life insurance in force, every 
bit of it taken when it was not needed. 
It you are going to wait until you need 
insurance, you are going to die without 
it.” Most men don’t realize that they 
have got to act on life insurance in a 
different way from what they do on 
anything else. Other needs can be 





filled when felt. Life insurance cannot 
be. When Jones realizes this he com- 
mences to think more seriously. 


Answer for Delay 


Maybe he will say, “Yes, I may need 
it in the future, and I’m not going to 
wait too long, but I can’t take it just 
now.” “Well, Jones, delays are dan- 
gerous—” “Oh, yes, I know; I'll have 
to take the risk of dying meantime.” 
“Ah, that isn’t it. That risk is bad 
enough, even if you have had it before 
you so long that you are calloused; 
but I want to tell you there is a risk 
ten or twelve times greater—the risk 
of your becoming uninsurable. Last 
year one cut of nine applicants was re- 
jected. That is ten times the death 
rate at age 45; thirteen times the death 
rate at age 25. The big risk you run 
is that you can’t get it when you do 
want it, and then you will make one 
more in the crowd that are seeking in- 
surance in vain. One more who is all 
nervous and worried because he knows 
he has been rejected, and knows how 
his family will need that insurance, and 
knows bitterly that it is all his own 
fault. The first need of all is to do it 
now!” 

Get Appalling Picture 

The need for his own old age must 
be brought home to Jones. We should 
refer to such books as L. W. Squier’s 
fine work on “Old Age Dependency in 
the United States” and get clearly be- 
fore our own eyes the appalling picture 
of what penniless old age really means. 
We ought to put that picture vividly 
before everybody because every life 
policy we write has the endowment 
element in it, and in later years its cash 
value will be a sure provision for his 
own old age. We want to get it fixed 
in Jones’ mind right at the start that 
he is certain to be either a dead man 
or an old man, and that this one policy 
will cover both. 


Bring Home Emergency Value 
We should bring home to him also 
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his imperative need for emergency 
cash through the years ahead, because 
every life or endowment policy has its 
loan value and even in the ordinary life 
a very large proportion of the total de- 
posits he has made is held for him in 
that ready cash fund. We should show 
Jones that in carrying this insurance 
against death, he is also laying up the 
great bulk of his payments as a cash 
insurance for any time of sickness, ac- 
cident, nonemployment or other real 
emergency that may come to him or 
his in the long years he hopes to live. 
We should say to him earnestly, 
“Jones, this contract is your very best 
provision for the vital needs that the 
blind future will bring upon your fam- 
ily or yourself, whether you live or die. 
It is your surest resource for emer- 
gency cash,—better than a government 
bond. Now, don’t forget that the 
really big need comes suddenly upon 
us, is apt to come at just the worst 
time, and when it comes it overshadows 
everything else. If you keep the insur- 
ance money untouched, if you keep it 
as the very last resort, only to be used 
for an actual crisis, you can feel that 
you and yours are safe, whatever the 
future may bring.” 


Will Prevent Abuse 


If Jones abuses the loan privilege 
after that kind of a talk, we agents are 
not to blame. In fact, I verily believe 
that this is our best way to forestall 
that abuse—far better than for us to 
pretend to ignore a plain policy right 
that he is sure to know about anyhow, 
and is so very likely to abuse if left to 
himself. Instead of ignoring it, let us 
emphasize its right uses, its vital im- 
portance for the big needs of life. Let 
us make loan value our text for preach- 
ing the true gospel of thrift, of family 
protection through life as well as at 
death. That will be both attractive and 
helpful to Jones. 


Urge Various Needs 


The need for his estate should be 
urged—the need for spot cash to pay 
off a mortgage or other indebtedness; 
tc help liquidate his estate for distri- 
bution, and so forth. We should cite 
tc him local instances of estates that 
have been saved by the life insurance 
money, and others that have been lost 
without it; and point out that a very 
few thousand dollars of spot cash will 
tide over the stress that would sacrifice 
tens of thousands of dollars of value 
that can be realized later on. 


Tell of Astor Estate 


If Jones is a rich man and thinks he 
will leave things in good shape without 
any need for insurance cash; we can 
tcll him about the J. J. Astor estate. 
His executors filed their report some 
months ago, showing that they had had 
tc borrow $1,688,000 in settling the es- 
tate. Here was one of the tightest, 
snuggest estates, you would think, in 
the world; all in producing real estate 
and gilt edge investments; and yet, in 
its liquidation they had to borrow a 
million six hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand dollars, over and above the 
five or six millions of regular income. 
Lucky it was in 1912-13 instead of 
1907-8! Most men don’t realize what 
need will come when their executors 
have to settle up their affairs. 


Argument on Business Insurance 


Then the need for the business. Ask 
Jones what would he be doing now if 
his partner, Smith, had died last week. 
How about Smith’s work; could he find 
someone ready and able to fill Smith’s 
shoes, and how much would he cost? 
How about Smith’s share in the busi- 
ness, and paying it out to his family? 
How about the banks and the creditors 
of the old firm? How about his own 
credit for the future? We must make 
Jones see just what his situation 
would be today if Smith had died last 
week—and then make Smith see the 
same thing. For the big corporation, 
our probiem is just the same—to bring 
home to each one concerned the actual 
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needs that will spring up at the death 
of this or that valuable man. 


“Divide by Twelve” 


Then the need forthe family. Tell 
him, “Jones, figure Gut how little a 
month your family can get along on, 
without you. Then figure out the net 
estate you would leave if you died to- 
night. Figure 5 percent income on 
that, and then divide by twelve.” Those 
three words, “divide by twelve,” help 
mightily. They make Jones reduce the 
income he expects to leave right down 
to the monthly basis, where it really 
measures up against the monthly bills 
and family wants. For the first time 
he realizes how little he has. He read- 
ily sees that a monthly income contract 
added to his estate will precisely fill the 
big, vital need that he never realized so 
clearly before. 


Yawning Chasm for Family 


If Jones has no estate to leave and 
little money for premiums, fix his mind 
on the years stretching from his death 
to his oldest child’s first wages. That 
will be the yawning chasm for his fam- 
ily; those are the years that will either 
make or break the children’s whole 
future, and the mother’s heart. Tell 
him how small a monthly sum will eke 
out her efforts to bring them up her- 
self—as proven in thousands of cases 
by the mother’s pension system in 
many states. New Jersey, for instance, 
provides $9 a month for the mother 
with one child; our Allegheny county 
board finds its average allowance has 
been $18 a month for an average family 
of four. 

Heart Will Jump for It 


Suppose Jones has an only child of 
seven. Show him that a policy of only 
$1,000 will yield $10.50 a month (more 
than New Jersey would allow them) 
for the nine years of that yawning 
chasm until age 16, if Jones should die 
soon; while if he lives longer, it will 
yield $13.10 a month for seven years, 
$17.90 for five years, etc—enough to 
take care of another baby or two that 
might arrive meanwhile. To provide 
this service covering their years of 
greatest need, he has only to save up 
about $1.70 a month, starting at age 
30; or $2.30 at 40, or $3.40 at 50. At- 
tractive to Jones? Why if we really 
get this into his head, his heart will 
jump at it. He’d be ashamed not to 
do it. 

Check Every Month 


Then again we must make Jones 
gaze into the long, unknown future, and 
see his wife living through that future 
without him; the risks and uncertain- 
ties of her income from funds rein- 
vested again and again; the overhang- 
ing perils of accident, sickness, an op- 
eration; the helpless old age that stalks 
before her. Spread it all out before 
him. Don’t just tell him that this is a 
$25 monthly income policy. Tell him 
the company’s check for $25 will be 
coming to her the same day every 
month, and that this will give her 
(starting, say, at age 30) $6,000 by the 
time she is 50; $9,000 by 60; $12,000 by 
70; $15,000 by 80; $18,000 by 90.. Draw 
those 60 years out before him so that 
he sees her living on through old age, 
and at the same time sees the life insur- 
ance check coming the same day every 
month. That is getting the need and 
the service close home to Jones. 


Provide for the Children 


“Your children, Jones, each of them, 
will at least need support and educa- 
tion until self-supporting. This monthly 
check will keep coming to the family 
for 20 years, whether their mother lives 
that long or not. That daughter of 
yours, Jones, she is handicapped by the 
fact that she is a girl in a world built 
for men. It will be harder for her to 
earn her own way or even to handle 
what you leave her. At best she will 
be up against the marriage lottery; 
maybe with a shiftless husband to 
spend or lose her money; may be left 
a widow with children to raise. An 





unlosable life income is needed to 
equalize her with her brother. 


Boy Must Be Trained 


“Your boy, Jones, he will need a 
college education, or at least special 
schooling, for he is coming into a gen- 
eration of trained men. He can’t begin 
as you did, not with this kind of com- 
petition. Thousands and thousands, in- 
stead of tens, are being turned out as 
trained men for his generation, and you 
have got to provide the right college 
or schooling to give him as fair a 
chance as you had in your day. The 
company’s check will go to him every 
September and March, from age 16 to 
22, if you say so; and if you want, we 
will add a fund payable to him at 25 
or 30 as a business nest egg. 


Will Have a Meal Ticket 


“And say, Jones, of course you folks 
celebrate Christmas at your house; and 
birthdays, and the wedding day. That’s 
the time they’d miss father most, isn’t 
it? If you were gone, the next best 
thing would be your gift coming for 
that day, year after year, as long as 
bride or baby lived. I tell you, Jones, 
with these modern, continuous services 
of life insurance, you can right now 
make sure that your dear ones, one or 
all, will have anything from a meal 
ticket to a stick of candy handed to 
them, with your love, at every way sta- 
tion of their long life-journey, no mat- 
ter how soon you may be put off the 
train yourself!” 

Show Jones the Risks 


We must bring home to Jones the 
many risks that are run with any other 





estate that he relies on to supply the 
family livelihood through that long, un- 
certain future. The risk of unwise 
spending, we all know about that; the 
risk of bad advice and bad investments, 
ard the risk of the best investments. 
Even government bonds! The Literary 
Digest printed some months ago a list 
of a score or more of selected govern- 
ment bonds (including foremost na- 
tions) that showed a shrinkage of 22 
percent in market value from 1903 to 


1913. 
Shrinkage in Bonds 


If Jones had died in 1903 and his 
$10,000 insurance proceeds had been put 
in such bonds—the most_stable secur- 
ity; yielding between 3 percent and 
3% percent—his family’s principal 
would have shrunk to $7,800, as an 
available cash asset. Of course, the 
income of, say, $325 would be still the 
same. But if the family still had their 
full $10,000 in cash, it would buy at 
these lower values enough of the very 
same bonds to yield an income of about 
$425. These figures were for the nor- 
mal times of 1913. Since then the 
European war has made that shrink- 
age simply a slaughter. British con- 
sols, best of the lot, were practically 
unsalable in August, and by Oct. 5 had 
only come up to about 68—32 points 
below par. 

Always Cash at Par 

We ought to impress on Jones’ mind 
the vast losses of principal and stop- 
ping of incomes through leading rail- 
roads like the New Haven or the 
Pennsylvania’s Pan Handle System; 
through such general destruction of 
property as in the Ohio floods last 





year; through all the unescapable catas- 
trophes that keep falling upon widows 
and girls and boys—yes, and brainy 
business men, too! And all this dark 
background will bring out in bold re- 
lief the bright, white life of a really 
unlosable monthly income to the very 
end of life, and a principal that is al- 
ways cash at par. 


No Parade of Set Figures 


Now, then, how about the services? 
The services that will fit Jones? In 
developing Jones’ needs we have had to 
tell him the services, and we have had 
to tell them to him in the way that 
counts most. Not parading before him 
some set group of figures and details 
of the policy, etc., but telling him what 
his needs are and how life insurance 
will meet them. That is making the 
proposition attractive, and we have 
come at it from the right angle. We 
have come at it from Jones’ side, not 
from our own side, or the actuary’s 
side. 

Jones Ready for Dotted Line 


In other words, we have got Jones 
all ready for the dotted line, if we 
have been plain and simple, if we have 
made a vivid moving picture of his 
needs and their being filled by life in- 
surance; if we have not confused him 
with policy and company details, or 
competitive talk. But we can and 
should show him that the one policy 
can be applied to any one of the sev- 
eral main needs, to whichever one the 
future brings to pass; that what he is 
doing is entering upon a financial pro- 
gram for his own and his family’s 
whole future; that nowhere else can 
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he put a dollar that will be so sure to 
serve an absolutely vital need for him 
or his, just when the future makes that 
need vital. That is what we want to 
enlarge on and impress, and we want 
to suppress and keep down all side 
issues and needless details. 


Choosing the Policy 


And so we come to the fourth ele- 
ment, which is much less of a bugbear 
if arrived at in this way than it usually 
is: The policy—which one to choose, 
and how to make it attractive to Jones. 
lf we talk to him about more than one 
kind of policy we have almost lost him. 
We have got the hardest kind of a 
job to help him make up his mind be- 
tween two alternative propositions. 
We had better make the whole thing 
simple to Jones’ mind in this way: 
Tell him all about his needs and our 
service first in the figures and terms 
of ordinary life. Then we can add, if 
desirable, “You can get this service all 
paid for in so many years, if you want 
to, with a little larger deposit per 
year.” Or, “You can get more of the 
old age element, or you can bring that 
element nearer in years, if you want to, 
with a larger deposit.” 

Not an alternative proposition; but 
the same proposition, slightly modified 
to suit his pocket or purposes. This 
policy decision ought to be made as 
simple for Jones as it is for him to de- 
cide whether to pay annually or quar- 
terly. It ought not to be put up to 
him as a choice between this whole 
proposition on the one side and that 
whole proposition on the other side. 
Any one policy (other than term) in- 
cludes all the services. And it’s the 
services that make the real proposition. 


Offers All the Services 


I believe in this use of ordinary life 
as a general rule, because it offers all 
the services in attractive, well balanced 
proportion. That is to say, the same 
contract that will, if he dies, yield $50 
a month to Jones’ wife for life, or to 
the children for twenty years, will, if 
he lives, yield a like income for him- 
self along about age 70, by taking the 
cash value and buying a life annuity. 
Or it can be any time changed, if de- 
sired, to a lump sum that is upon the 
same plane and proportion, attractive 
to the same man. The emergency 
cash or loan value is also an attractive 
proposition of his total deposits. 

Then, too, the ordinary life rightfully 
includes the really attractive policy 
points, both of limited payment and 
endowment. There is no_ exclusive 
charm in exactly twenty or fifteen years 
or in exactly $1,000 paid up or paid 
back. Those particular figures are 
chiefly ruts in our minds, worn there 
by the rate book. Down in Georgia 
three or four years ago a clever chap 
cut across the ruts by offering what he 
called a “Combination Policy—a 20- 
year endowment for $3,107, and a 20 
payment life for $5,490, and an ordi- 
nary life for $10,000.” 


Plexibility of Policy 


Even he was still running in the 
twenty year rut. It would mean more 
to Jones for us to tell it this way: 
“Of course, the big need is while the 
children are being raised, and the 
whole sum, $10,000 or $56.65 a month, 
is ready to serve that need. That will 
doubtless be done within about twen- 
ty-two years, when you expect to see 
that baby boy graduate. Then you can 
stop deposits at 57 and keep your paid- 
up contract for $5,900 or $33.42 a month, 
which will mean more for Mrs. Jones, 
so much older and by herself, than the 
larger amount would have meant years 
before for her and the children. Or, if 
you wish, you can keep on saving for 
your own old age and stop at 65 with 
$5,047 cash or a $450 annuity; or stop 
at 70 with $5,980 or a $620 annuity, giv- 
ing yourself about the same income as 
was first provided for the family had 
you died early.” 


Batra Service Decisive 


_The greatest attractiveness of the or- 
dinary life plan lies in the simple fact 





that it gives the whole service desired 
for a smaller deposit, or it gives the 
service in larger amount for the same 
deposit. That is the big thing. It 
brings within the reach of Jones’ 
pocketbook a large enough income or 
lump sum to meet his need and look 
attractive to him. The deposit he can 
afford will, at the younger ages, permit 
us to dangle before his eyes a service 


larger by 50 percent on this plan than’ 


on a 20-payment life. This larger serv- 
ice is not merely attractive; it is often 
decisive in making the proposition 
seem at all worth while to him. 


These Points Unimportant 


Whether Jones gets the whole sum 
paid up after the family need is down 
to a half is distinctly secondary. 
Whether he gets the whole sum paid 
back before he really needs it, or gets 
it later when half will give for him 
alone as much income as he provided 
for the family, is distinctly tertiary, or 
less. These peints are in excess of all 
needs; they are luxuries. We can, of 
course, play them up so that, he will 
want them. But they can never have 
the same strong appeal, the same pull 
both of desire and duty, as the propo- 
sition that serves his urgent family 
needs 40 or 50 percent better and serves 
his own later needs quite well enough. 


Stand for Larger Service 


I believe it is both our duty and our 
interest to stand at all points for the 
larger service, the service, that ex- 
tends the usefulness of life “insurance. 
We are here to bring that kind of serv- 
ice right home to the people, and we 
prosper as we faithfully do so. 

Behind us is the wonderful science of 
life insurance, with its technical tables; 
the wonderful organism of the com- 
pany, with its impersonal contracts; a 
vast machinery ready for the highest 
service to mankind. Confronting us is 
the great, universal human need; a 
crying need, yet uncertain and vague, 
not knowing just what it wants. There 
they stand, the need and the service— 
meant for each other, yet hopelessly 
apart, except as we agents bring that 
service to one individual after another 
and skillfully offer it so as to attract 
him. There is no wholesale way; each 
man must be attracted by himself. 


Ferret Out Real Needs 


Wherefore, brother agents, let us 
first learn to translate those chilly tech- 
nicalities into warm-blooded, everyday 
talk; to unravel those complex, imper- 
sonal contracts into their many single 
threads of service for the individual in 
this, that or the other situation. Let 
us then every time study Jones and his 
particular situation, and learn to quickly 
ferret out his real needs better than he 
can himself. Then, and not until then, 


| will we be really ready to adjust the 


services to fit his needs; ready to make 
the proposition plain, simple and per- 
sonally attractive to him; ready to 
make him want it and want it now. 

This is our great function in the so- 
cial order; it is why we exist. It is 
salesmanship that is in the highest de- 
gree creative and properly remunera- 
tive. It is professional service that is 
in the highest degree honorable to us 
and useful to mankind. 





Brokers as Rebaters 


In the minds of some life men, 
brokerage and rebating cannot be di- 
vorced. They feel that the general 
agency that accepts business from 
men who secure but four or five ap- 
plications a year is encouraging re- 
hating. The men who do make life 
insurance a very minor side issue are 
niore apt to accept less than the full 
premium than the full time men. The 
charge, however, is not made against 
the high class fire and casualty insur- 
ance broker. To bring as much 

moral pressure to bear against such 
rebating as is possible one Chicago 
general agent makes the broker sign 
a rebate statement not only on the 
first application but on every applica- 
tion submitted. 





PLAYS IMPORTANT PART 


SURGICAL HISTORY A FACTOR 





Dr. Marion Souchon of Pan-American 
Life Considers Effect of Opera- 
tions on Selection 





Dr. Marion Souchon, medical director 
of the Pan-American Life and a sur- 
geon of wide reputation, read a paper 
in the medical section on “Surgery and 
Life Insurance.” He said in part: 


For convenience of discussion, the 
subject is divided into the following 
groups: (1) the permanently disquali- 
hed; (2) those having had surgical con- 
ditions which rendered them liable to 
operation; (3) those having been oper- ° 
ated on who apply for insurance; (4) | 
those having insurance, who develop 
surgical conditions necessitating opera- 
tion. 

No Criterion for Life Insurance 


First Group:—Diseases which perma- 
nently disqualify subjects for insurance 
invade the domain of modern surgery 
sc greatly as to incite the criticism that 
life insurance rating does not keep 
pace with its advances. But what may 
be a brilliant achievement in surgery 
cannot be a criterion on our judgment 
of a life insurance risk. 

Second Group:—This comprises ap- 
plicants whose histories show some 
past surgical conditions, their very na- 


ture rendering them possible of recur- | 


rence and liable to surgical measures. 
It would be far beyond the scope of | 
this paper to enter into a discussion of 
each special study. I will therefore 
confine my remarks to general surgical 
prognosis, and to discuss the element- 
ary principles which affect the prog- 
nosis in all surgical conditions. 
Prognosis deals primarily with the 


powers of resistance and estimates the 
outlook of a particular individual, or 
group to which he may belong. 


No Operation Without Risk 


No operation is without risk; some 
involve special, some overwhelming 
risks. It is our function, then, in the 
consideration of a life insurance risk 
with a past impairment, to estimate the 
individual’s ability to withstand opera- 
tive measures. Age, vitality, build, 
habits, occupation, temperament and 
heredity are factors to be considered, 
and though it is not necessary that all 
these factors be operative in every case, 
in a great measure they each contrib- 
ute in the estimation of the risk. 


Hazard of Age 


The risk of death after operation is 
twice as great in patients between 
twenty and forty as it is in individuals 
under twenty. In patients over forty, 
the mortality is nearly three times in 
| excess of the rate observed in patients 
| under twenty. The increase in the risk 
|of death between fifty and sixty is very 
: rapid. 

Age, reckoned by years, is not the 
only thing to estimate. The fat, the 
,high blood-pressure man, the full 
|\hlooded, the flabby, the eat-and-run 
type, are men, even though in middle 
life, who are damaged goods, who are 
bad surgical subjects and _ therefore 
poor insurance material. Such types 
when impaired with recurring indiges- 
|tion or appendicitis, with renal or 
,hepatic colic, or what not, should be 
let alone. 


| Reserve Strength of Individuals 





| By vitality is meant the general ap- 


pearance, whether healthy or un- 
healthy, and whether one is impressed 
| by the fact that there is reserve 


strength in the individual. 

It is of primary importance in esti- 
mation of a risk belonging to this group 
that the true value of the applicant’s 
| Virtues be thoroughly _ scrutinized. 
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Those whose occupations expose them 
to the allurements of the fast and giddy 
life, whose practice is to keep the 
stomach full and the seminal vesicles 
empty, are fostering directly a condi- 
tion that reduces human vitality. So, 
also a man of the nervous type, who 
feeds his soul on his own troubles and 
lives an intense, high-strung life, is 
likely a candidate for the operating 
table. 
Appendicitis History Dangerous 


The mortality of appendicitis in un- 
interfered cases I believe would com- 
pare favorably with the statistics of 
pneumonia or any other infectious dis- 
ease; but the popularity of the disease 
and the multiplicity of hospitals has put 
the operation of appendectomy in easy 
reach of everybody, and for that reason 
it is evidently proper that the mortality 
of the operation of appendectomy be 
an influencing factor in determining the 
acceptability of risks, and I believe that 
the mortality of the operation should 
be considered as well as the disease. 
An applicant presenting himself for in- 
surance, with a history of one or two 
suspicious attacks of appendicitis is a 
dangerous subject and a hazardous 
risk, if he lives in a community where 
proper surgical treatment cannot be 
obtained. 


Attitude of Man Himself 


A point that should be considered in 
the estimation of the acceptability of a 
risk is whether the man himself is im- 
pressed with the affection and whether 
he is disposed and willing at some fu- 
ture attack to be operated on. There 
are men who absolutely refuse to be 
sick, who do not hear the growls of 
appendicitis. There are some whose 
inclination is to allow nature to do all 
the work and seldom have recourse to 
physicians for treatment. Such men I 
would consider a greater hazard by far 
than one whose intelligence and educa- 
tion and knowledge will lead him to 
the best place and to the best men for 
the best treatment. 


Unwillingness to Undergo Operation 


The subject acknowledging a second 
attack of appendicitis is an extra haz- 
ardous risk, not because the second at- 
tack put him in any worse position 
than the first, so far as the disease it- 
self is concerned, but the attitude of 
the man and his willingness to undergo 
the self-same risk a third time would 
argue strongly that his mind was set 
against operation. 

In cases where the advantage of a 
report from a pathologist on the am- 
putated organ can be secured, in cases 
which have been operated on for a con- 
dition with a definite pathology, we 
could consider the subject insurable al- 
most immediately on his recuperation. 


Doubtful Cases 


There is a class presenting undefined 
abdominal symptoms which, without 
thorough examination, are diagnosed as 
appendictitis, Such cases after opera- 
tion continue complaining of the same 
distress and undefined pains in the ab- 
domen. Even after the six months’ 
limit generally accepted by all compa- 
nies rendering applicants eligible, such 
individuals are, in my estimation, still 
undesirable, because of the doubt of the 
Glagnosis originally made. 

The social environment and economic 
Status of the applicant, his ability and 
willingness to take care of himself, 
weigh in the balance of his estimation. 
Here also it should be considered by 
whom and where the applicant had 
been operated on. 


Viewpoint Not Altered 


In cases of benign tumors, selection 
must remain cautious, for while the 
clearly innocent and the decidedly ma- 
lignant tumors present distinct histolo- 
sic features, there are intermediate va- 
meties which cannot be sharply de- 
fined, and the histologic reports com- 
ing from the average hospital must be 
discounted. 

With Metchnikoff’s study of syphilis, 
together with Schaudinn and Hoff- 





mann’s discovery of a specific bac- 
terium, the subject has awakened spe- 
cial interest in the insurance field. 
doubt, however, that the Wassermann 
test, and the creation of a new remedy 
by Ehrlich has altered the viewpoint of 
medical directors. 


Tuberculosis Bad Factor 


Many cases of tuberculosis are cured, 
as proved by accumulated clinical evi- 
dence and necropsies, but a tuberculous 
lesion anywhere is a menace to the en- 
tire organism for a long time after its 
apparent disappearance. 

There are two facts which character- 
ize tuberculous affections—their per- 
sistency and their liability to recur- 
rence. Individuals may be apparently 
cured of pulmonary phthisis, and an 
operation on some part of the body re- 
mote from the original lesion will stir 
into activity the latent organism in the 
diseased lung to unprecedented activity, 
followed by rapidly spreading involve- 
ment in other parts of the body. 

Trauma plays an important part in 
tuberculosis, and an apparently healthy 
individual, after receiving a blow or 
contusion, may develop acute miliary 
teberculosis which terminates fatally in 
four or five weeks. A thoracic injury 
may be followed by tuberculous pleur- 
isy or active pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Traumatic injuries to bones and 
joints are also followed by localized tu- 
berculous deposits in the region of the 
trauma. 

Surgery of Tuberculous Joints 

These manifestations, following in- 
juries to the different parts of the body, 
can only be accounted for by the sup- 
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position that there existed in the indi- 
vidual a latent but quiescent tubercu- 
lous focus at the site of the trauma, or 
not far from it, and that the effect of 
the injury had caused its rupture and 
dissemination. 

The organs most frequently involved 
are the lungs, the lymphatic nodes and 
the bones and joints. 

From a surgical standpoint we are 
especially interested in the glandular 








involvements so intimately associated 
with all forms of tuberculosis, espe- 
cially those of the neck. 

In the surgery of tuberculous bones 
and joints, the medical director is often 
taxed in drawing the fine line of de- 
marcation necessary to differentiate be- 
tween those cases which are apparently 
cured, and those which can blaze anew 
from new force of infection at some 
later date in life. 


May Ide Dormant 


An apparently healed lesion may lie 
dormant for years and suddenly send 
bacilli by the blood to a nearby bony 
structure, starting a process which will 
last for months, and finally present a 
surgical condition which at best can 
only result in permanent injury to the 
part affected. 

The advances of surgery in treatment 
of injuries, the proper equipment of 
hospitals in connection with mills and 


factories, the use of modern appliances 


and first aid, have necessarily come to 
the assistance of life insurance compa- 
nies in reducing mortality of those en- 
gaged in hazardous occupations. 





In the fog is the man who has no 
policy—trying to push his way along 
without a proper safeguard, always in 
danger of striking hard upon the rocks 
of adversity. 


Every man believes, but every man 
does not insure—until he wants to, and 
some are too late, by disregarding the 
-ersuasion of those who know. 





Genuine, thorough, faithful, and 
much more, is life insurance. 
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Aspects of Life Underwsting 





Franklin B. Mead, Secretary and Actuary“of the Lincoln National Life 
Presents Interesting Facts on Influence of Physique and 


Build of Insured on Longevity As Shown 
by Broad Experience 





RANKLIN B. MEAD, secretary 
F and actuary of the Lincoln National 

Life, read before the medical sec- 
tion a valuable paper entitled “Certain 
Aspects of Life Underwriting,” setting 
forth the conclusions, based on med- 
ical and actuarial investigations, that 
the build and physique of the assured 
have more influence on longevity than 
does family history. Mr. Mead said 
in part: 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to consider certain classes of life risks 
from which an extra mortality will re- 
sult or might be expected to result, to 
review and correlate such special mor- 
tality experiences as have been pub- 
lished concerning them, to deduce from 
these experiences certain principles of 
selection and to indicate the trend of 
underwriting attitude with respect to 
them. In this connection we shall con- 
fine ourselves for the most part to a 
consideration of the influence of build 
and of family history. 


Change in Opinion 


Fifty, or possibly as late as twenty- 
five, years ago family history was 
deemed by many the most important 
feature to be considered in selecting 
life risks. Today the family history 
element is being relegated to a posi- 
tion of lesser importance, while the 
personal physical characteristics of the 
applicant are being brought forward as 
the prominent features. The question 
of build is receiving closer attention 
and overweight is now almost univers- 
ally viewed with serious concern and 
— will inevitably be so viewed by 
es * * * 


INFLUENCE OF BUILD 
ON LONGEVITY 


While fifteen years ago or less fam- 
ily history was a béte noire, a certain 
amount of overweight was viewed with 
complacency as indicating a state of 
hyper-nutrition which would afford a 
reserve force upon which to draw in 
the declining years of life. On the 
other hand, in those days there was “a 
disposition to admit underweights at 
the younger ages much more freely 
than at the older, provided there was 
no suspicion of tuberculosis in the fam- 
ily history,” as was stated by Dr. O. 
H. Rogers of the New York Life in a 
paper delivered in May, 1901. 


New York Life’s Experience 


In the paper referred to it is shown 
from the experience of the New York 
Life that the extra mortality for over- 
weights progressively increases with 
age, while after age 40 lightweights 
have a mortality below standard, al- 
though at the earlier ages they pre- 
sent an extra mortality. It was not, 
however, brought out in Dr. Rogers’ 
paper that a certain amount of over- 
weight was a favorable factor at the 
younger ages. We now know, since 
the publication of Volume II of the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation in 1913, 
that such is the case, and it is clearly 
brought opt in that volume that even 
those of standard weight after age 40 
have a higher mortality than those be- 
low standard weight. This is due to 
the fact that the prevalence of degen- 
erative diseases decreases with de- 
crease in weight. 


Companies’ Present Rules 


Up to the present time—in fact, even 
at the present time, the rules of most 
of the companies in reference to 
weight are that those lying between 20 
percent underweight and 20, or in some 
cases 25, percent overweight are ac- 
ceptable for standard policies at stand- 





ard rates; that when these limits are 
exceeded the cases are carefully scru- 
tinized and are either limited to en- 
dowments or are deéclined outright. 
While this is not strictly based upon 
the assumption that the best mortality 
is found at standard weight, yet this 
is somewhat implied. Nevertheless it 
is a fact that it is based upon the as- 
sumption that the same mortality ratio 
is to be expected for the same percent- 
ages of overweight or underweight for 
all ages. This we know, since the pub- 
lication of the Medico-Actuarial ex- 
perience, is erroneous, for we find ac- 
cording to it that for ages at entry 
20 to 24, inclusive, 20 percent over- 
weight will result in a mortality of 
only about 102 percent of the standard, 
whereas for ages at entry betwen 35 
and 45 we may expect a mortality of 
about 125 percent to 130 percent. 


Rules Should Be Modified 


On the other hand, 20 percent under- 
weight for ages at entry 20 to 24 will 
result in a mortality of 127 percent, 
whereas the same percentage of under- 
weight at the higher ages will result 
in extremely favorable mortality, less 
than 90 percent of the standard, al- 
though it should be stated in passing 
that these percentages are influenced 
by freer selection at the younger ages 
than at the older. Consequently, to be 
consistent with the actual facts, it is 
tfecessary that the rules and principles 
governing the acceptance of applicants 
in respect to weight be modified and 
that the limits for the acceptance of 
overweights be considerably greater at 
the younger ages than at the older, and 
that the limits for the acceptance of 
underweights should be considerably 
less at the younger ages than at the 
higher. In other words, the limits 
should be graduated according to the 
age of the applicants. 


Inconsistency Shown 


The following table I is given to 
illustrate the inconsistency of present 
underwriting rules as to weight: 


Column (1) shows the mortality which 
was experienced by the American com- 
panies for those of average or standard 
weight. Column (2) shows the weight at 
which the best mortality was experienced. 
Column (3) is added to show the limits 
between which a mortality not exceeding 
115 per cent was experienced, 115 per cent 
being selected as being a liberal limit for 
the acceptanse of risks at standard rates. 


TABLE I 

Illustrating the mortality by the Medi- 
co-Actuarial Experience according to 
weight and age at entry. (All heights 
combined.) 

Ages Col. Col. Col. 
at entry (1) (2)* (3)* 
20-24 104 +15 to +20 —10 to +60 
25-29 100 +15 to +20 —20 to +45 
30-34 97 +10 —45 to +30 
35-39 95 Standard to —10 —45 to +30 
40-44 94 —10 —45 to +30 
45-49 93.5 —10 to —20 —45 to +20 
50-54 94.5 —15 to — —45 to +20 
54-56 95.5 —15 to —45 —45 to +20 
57-59 95.5 —15 to —45 —45 to +30 

*Expressed according to pounds over or 


under weight. 
Adopts New Plan 


About one year ago the company 
with which I am connected, in view of 
the Medico-Actuarial experience in ref- 
erence to build, discontinued the ar- 
bitrary and artificial practice of a per- 
centage limit of overweight and under- 
weight, constant at all ages, for the 
acceptance of applicants at standard 
rates and adopted -graded limits vary- 
ing according to height and age. 
These limits, which are based upon the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation, are in 
accordance with the following table, 
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which is given to illustrate the princi- 
ple involved: 
TABLE II 
Showing the limits of weight for the ac- 
ceptance of applicants at standard rates 
indicated according to number of pounds 
under or over weight. 





AGES 20 TO 24 INCLUSIVE 
Height Weight, (lbs.) 
? Ste ¢ —25 to +45 
B* Se: to 6" 26" —20 to +50 
vir ae UCU —20 to +50 
AGES 25 TO 29 INCLUSIVE 
» = we. on —30 to +45 
S’. 7? to 6’ 10” —30 to +45 
18 to:¢. 3° —25 to +45 
AGES 30 TO 34 INCLUSIVE 
, Far “ —85 to +35 
, F Or 2e —40 to +35 
i oi i ae od —40 to +35 
AGES 35 TO 39 INCLUSIVE 
YY wee eT —40 to +30 
S FF to.5° 16” —45 to +30 
. if tes 63” —45 to +30 
AGES 40 TO 44 INCLUSIVE 
£2 ee oe —45 to +25 
ee ed ee —45 to +25 
yp 12° @¢.s: —45 to +25 
AGES 45 TO 49 INCLUSIVE 
 £eek. & —50 to +25 
s: 7 ton —50 to +25 
» Al? woe —50 to +30 
AGES 50 AND UPWARDS 
Fn 50 to +25 
7° to. —50 to +30 
6’ 11” to 6’ 3” i —50 to +35 
The above table applies to risks first 


class in every respect and in making 
use of it we endeavor to imitate as 
closely as possible the careful selection 
which the material in the Medico- 
Actuarial Investigation represents. 


Dr. Baker’s Observations 


At the last mid-year meeting of the 
medical section Dr. Baker delivered a 
well considered paper on the subject 
of overweights and some of the points 
that he raised were so vital that they 
may well be reiterated here, for they 
present aspects concerning which it is 
so easy for us to stray from the proper 
viewpoint. Not only were the risks 
carefully selected in view of an extra 
mortality having been anticipated, but, 
as Dr. Baker puts it, we may be sure 
that concerning “most of them, if not 
concerning all of them,” it was stated 
that there was “no excess adipose tis- 
sue present” and that the “overweight 
was due to muscular development” and 
was “well distributed,” and that there 
were few cases in which the examiner 
admitted that a man was fat. 

It is very easy for us to delude our- 
selves into the idea that, since our sub- 
ject’s overweight is due to bone and 





muscle and presumably not fat, it will 
make a difference in the final result. 
Overweight, whether muscle or fat, - 
will result in an extra mortality. 
x * * 
INFLUENCE OF FAMILY 
HISTORY ON LONGEVITY 


Let us now consider the underwrit- 
ing significance of family history. For 
the purpose of this inquiry we may 
have recourse to the Actuarial Socie- 
ty’s Specialized Investigation of 1903; 
a paper by Dr. Brandreth Symonds on 
“Some Studies in Family History” pre- 
sented in 1912 before the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors; 
and “An Investigation into the effects 
of family and personal history upon 
the rates of mortality experienced in 
various classes of life assurance risks 
with special reference to tuberculosis” 
appearing in the October, 1913, number 
of the Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries and representing the large 
experience of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company of England on risks in- 
sured as substandard. The standard 
table employed for comparison in the 
Specialized Investigation of 1903 was 
the Modified Healthy English Table. 
Dr. Brandreth Symonds in his paper 
employed the Medico-Actuarial table 
and the experience of the Prudential 
Assurance Company of England is 
compared with the British table known 
as O(M) table, which is the standard 
British select table of mortality based 
upon the experience of the combined 
British offices from 1863 to 1893 on or- 
dinary life policies. 

The experience relating to family 
history may properly be divided into 
two subdivisions, those which take into 
account the longevity of antecedents, 
or lineals as they have properly been 
called, without regard to the causes of 
their deaths, and those which are based 
upon the causes of deaths of lineals 
of collaterals or both, the latter term 
being used to designate brothers and 
sisters. ai 


LONGEVITY OF LINEALS 


Under this subdivision we have six 
classes in the Specialized Investigation 
of 1903 as follows: 

TABLE IilI 
Specialized Investigation of 1903 
Class - Definition 

15-28 29-42 43-56 57-70 15-70 

59 Weight A: Neither parent noted as 
dead below 70 


73.3 113.2 143.9 131.8 118.0 
60 Weight A: One parent, or both, dead 
below age 70 


104.3 130.4 172.3 172.5 147.2 
62 Weight B: Neither parent noted as 
dead below 70 
73.8 91.4 119.0 120.6 98.6 
63 Weight B: One parent, or both, dead 
below 70 
87.2 109.4 139.2 126.2 120.1 
69 Weight C: Both parents dead be- 
low 60 
100.5 98.1 109.1 113.1 102.8 
70—Weight C: Both parents reached 75_ 
102.2 84.7 88.0 94.7 88.5 


Weight A is more than 30 per cent over- 
weight; weight B from 20 to 30 per cent 
overweight and weight C from 15 per cent 
under to 20 per cent overweight. 


Dr. Symonds’ Method 


The above data from the Specialized In- 
vestigation embrace many entrants en- 
gaged in occupations of more or less 
hazardous nature as well as those having 
one or more medical impairments of more 
or less moment and the data are not, 
therefore, homogeneous in nature. Owing 
to its homogeneity, admirable method of 
treatment and its more recent material, 
the Mutual Life data analyzed by Dr. 
Symonds is much more satisfactory and 
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conclusive. This is also true because the 
Medico-Actuarial Table is a better stand- 
ard or basis of comparison than the Modi- 
fied Healthy English. 

Dr. Symonds divided his data into five 
classes or symbols, as he calls them: 

Symbol A—Both parents reached 70. 

Symbol B—One parent and two grand- 
parents reached 70. Other pavens living. 

Symbol C—Both parents living below 70 
and three grandparents reached 79. 

Symbol D—All cases between the above 
and E are classed as D. 

Symbol E—Both parents dead below 60. 

It will be seen that Symbols A. B and 
C represent long lived family histories; 
Symbol EB, short lived and Symbol D an 
intermediate class. 

The data available under these classes 
was found to comprise 167,564 entrants, 
but in order to make it homogeneous it 
Was necessary to eliminate, first, those 
showing one or more medical impair- 
ments; second, those engaged in question- 
able.or hazardous occupations; third, over- 
weights, and Jastly, lightweights. This 
elimination left 116,590 contestants and 
for these the mortality was found to be 


as follows: 
TABLE IV 
Number Mor- Ex- Actual 
0 tality pected Deaths 
Entrants Class Ratio Deaths 
Per Cent 
14,470 Symbol A 87.1 1283.1 1118 
7,891 Symbol B 85.9 388.7 317 
21,955 Symbol C 86.4 844.2 732 
44,316 Total A, B, C 86.8 2496.0 2167 
2,650 Symbol D 91.7 3088.3 2829 
9,624 Symbol E 110.4 614.5 569 
116,590 Total all 
Symbols 91.3 6098.8 91.3 


Table IV demonstrates conclusively 
that there is a progressive increase in 
the rate of mortality experienced as the 
defects in the family history increase, 
but that even an extremely short-lived 
family history does not render an ap- 
plicant undesirable as a standard risk 
if there are existing no other impair- 
ments. The Specialized Investigation, 
as shown in Table III, also demon- 
strates that there is an increased mor- 
tality due to lack of longevity in the 
family, and that the extra mortality due 
to the same defect in family history is 
greater in the case of overweights than 
in the case of those of normal weight, 
and that the greater the overweight the 
greater the extra mortality due to the 
same defect in family history. The re- 
sults of the Mutual Life demonstrate 
this same principle, and other data in 
the Mutual Life experience demonstrate 
that it is also true in connection with 
hazardous occupations and medical im- 
pairments and we may, therefore, set it 
down as a general law of mortality of 
which we must take cognizance in as- 
sessing mortality percentages. 
oe + 


INFLUENCE ON LONGEVITY OF 
FAMILY HISTORY OF CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED DEGENERATIVE 
DISEASES 


In the Specialized Investigation 
there were two classes in which mem- 
bers of the family of the applicants 
had died of some degenerative disease. 
Class 75 (parent, brother or sister died 
of cancer) gave a favorable mortality 
of 88.7 per cent and Class 76 (parent, 
brother or sister had been insane) af- 
forded a mortality of 83.4 percent. 
The experience of these two classes 
indicates that a family history show- 
ing one member as having had these 
diseases has no noticeably unfavorable 
influence on mortality with careful se- 
lection. In the Medico-Auctuarial In- 
vestigation Class 60 shows the experi- 
ence where there were two or more 
cases of cancer in the family record. 
The resulting mortality was 79 per- 
cent and while the selection in this 
class must have been most severe, this 
even to a greater degree evidences the 
fact that with careful selection even 
two or more cases of cancer in the 
family record does not require a rat- 
ing up, providing there are no blem- 
ishes in any other respect. 

Apoplexy and Paralysis 


Dr. Symonds publishes the experi- 
ence of the Mutual Life where the 
family record has shown two or more 
cases of apoplexy or paralysis in the 
family history. . . . The Mutual 


Life’s experience indicates that with 
very careful selection and the selec- 
tion of those whose family history 
otherwise shows a favorable longevity, 
a satisfactory mortality may be ob- 


tained where two members of the fam- 
ily have had apoplexy or paralysis, but 
that we must be on our guard in the 
selection of such risks and that if there 
are any impairments or the family his- 
tory is otherwise unfavorable, the cases 
must be rated up. Dr. Rogers and Mr. 
Hunter state in relation to this class 
that we may expect an extra mortality 
of about 15 percent if accepted freely. 
* + ” 
CONSUMPTION IN THE 
FAMILY RECORD 


This is the most important of the 
family history groups, as we meet it 
much more frequently in our general 
work. 

The specialized investigation of 1903 
embraced two classes in which the 
family record showed tuberculosis. 
Class 65 (Parent dead below 70 of con- 
sumption, phthisis, or tuberculosis, ap- 
plicants of ordinary weight) afforded 
a mortality of 86.8 percent, the mor- 
tality being favorable in higher age 
groups, although it was the highest 
where we would naturally expect it, 
for in the case of those entering be- 
tween ages 15 and 28 the mortality 
was 94.1 percent. This indicates that 
such risks may be accepted with care- 
ful selection at standard rates provid- 
ing there are no blemishes in other 
respects and this is confirmed by later 





experiences. 
Experience on Underweights 
Class 71 of the specialized investi- | 
gation (Parent dead below 70 of any | 
lung disease, applicants more than 20 | 
percent under weight) gave a mortality | 
of 100.3 percent, but we must remem- 
ber that the standard employed in the 


specialized investigation was much 
more liberal than the Medico-Actuarial 
table, which, if employed, would have 
resulted in a higher percentage of mor- 
tality. The mortality for those enter- 
ing under 29 years of age in this class 
was very high, as might have been an- 
ticipated, being 129.7 percent. The ex- 
perience in this group indicates that 
extreme care must be uSed in selection 
below middle life and that those below 
30 are not entitled to standard policies. 
Analysis by Dr. Symonds 

Dr. Symonds very carefully analyzes 
the experience of his company where 
one brother or sister died of consump- 
tion and also where one parent died 
of consumption. The mortality experi- 
enced in the two groups was about the 
same and presents very similar char- 
acteristics, the mortality in the case of 
the former group being slightly higher 
than in the latter, although the differ- 
ence is not appreciable. The British 
experience also indicates that the death 
of one collateral affords a group with 
a very slightly higher mortality than 
does the death of one lineal. Dr. Sy- 
monds analyzes the Mutual Life ex- 
perience both according to the symbols 
as already defined and according to the 
build of the applicants, dividing for the 
latter purpose the cases into two 
groups, those of normal weight and 
over, which are termed the “heavier 
weights,” and those under normal 
weight, which are termed the “lighter 
weights.” The mortality under the 
heavier weights was greater than un- 
der the lighter weights, which indi- 
cates that, as a whole, more or less 
overweight with lack of longevity in 





the family history, combined with one 
case of consumption, has a more un- 
favorable influence than does the lack 
of longevity with one case of consump- 
tion among the lighter weights. 
Striking Results by Ages 

In order to gain a correct impression 
as to the influence upon mortality of 
weight when there is one case of con- 
sumption in the family history, the ex- 
perience must be analyzed according 
to age at entry and the following 
Table V shows the mortality analyzed 
in this manner for both the lighter 
weights and the heavier weights where 
one parent or one brother or sister 
has died of consumption. It indicates 
that the mortality in both weight 
groups decreases with age at entry 
and that the mortality, even at the 
younger ages, is not unfavorable for 
those of normal weight and over who 
have had one case of consumption in 
the family record. The mortality 
among the lighter weights is distinctly 
favorable in the case of applicants over 
40 years of age, which indicates that 
family history of consumption may be 
disregarded after age 35 or 40, but the 
table shows that those below these 
ages should be rated up in the case of 
those of lighter weights. 

TABLE V 


One Brother or One Parent 

Sister Dead of Dead of 
Age at Tuberculosis Tuberculosis 
Entry Lighter Heavier Lighter Heavier 

Weights Weights Weights wae 
Under 30 140% 106% 124% 96% 
30-39 111% 8% 107% 83% 
40-49 19% 81% 16% 88% 
50andover 73% 91% 60% 78% 


Bad Experience on Younger Ages 
The following tables give the mortality 
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experience of the Mutual Life where two 
or more members of the family have died 
of consumption. It is proper to consider 
that these cases were selected with ex- 
treme care and that practically all of 
them had otherwise an extremely favor- 
able family history and but few of them 
much below ordinary weight. It will be 
noted that in such cases the mortality for 
applicants over 40 years of age may be 
considered — satisfactory but that ap- 
plicants under 40 years of age should be 
rated up in all cases and that there should 
be extra penalties for other unfavorable 
conditions such as weight and additional 
unfavorable features in the family history 
and other impairments. (These tables 
cover all symbols and builds.) 
TABLE VI 


One parent and two or more brothers or 
sisters dead of tuberculosis. 


Ages at Expected Actual Mortality 
ae Deaths Deaths Ratio 
o- ese os eeee 
20-29 1.1 3 272.7 
30-39 5.3 8 151.2 
40-49 8.7 10 115.0 
50-59 9.1 6 66.0 
60 and over 4.2 3 71.4 
Total 28.4 30 105.6 
TABLE VII 


Two or more brothers or sisters dead 
of tuberculosis. 


Ages at Expected Actual Mortality 
Entry Deaths Deaths Ratio 
15-19 eee 1 rr 
20-29 10.8 20 185.2 
30-39 41.2 53 128.8 
40-49 62.2 79 127.2 
50-59 49.5 36 72.7 
60 and over 25.5 16 62.7 
Total 89.2 205 108.4 

TABLE VIII 


One parent and a brother or sister dead 
of tuberculosis. 


Ages at Expected Actual Mortality 
Entry Deaths Deaths Ratio 
15-19 5 2 400.0 
20-29 17.4 31 181.4 
30-39 39.6 52 131.6 
40-49 45.1 51 113.2 
90-59 32.9 21 63.8 
60 and over 10.4 13 125.1 

Total 45.6 170 116.8 


The foregoing tables will illustrate 
the trend of mortality where there were 
more than two cases of tuberculosis in 
the family record. A more detailed 
analysis demonstrates that the mortal- 
ity of these groups was influenced by 
the general longevity characteristics in 
the family as a whole, Symbols A, B 
and C giving more favorable mortality 
than D and E and the mortality is much 


more favorable among the heavier 
weights than among the lighter 
weights. 


Mortality in Weight Groups 


The following table IX will serve as 
an illustration of the typical mortality 
in the different weight groups where 
there were two or more cases of con- 
sumption in the family record. Par- 
ticular attention should be called to the 
high mortality among the heavier 
weights entering at between ages 40 
and 49. The mortality for these en- 
trants was 135 percent as compared 
with 91 percent for the same age group 
among the lighter weights. This was 
evidently due to the fact, as Dr. Sy- 
monds’ points out, that it was believed 
that overweight would tend greatly to 
counterbalance the family history taint. 
The selection was made with this idea 
in view and the results in this table for 
age group 40 to 49, which are similarly 
verified elsewhere in the Mutual Life’s 
experience, sound a warning note that 
Overweight combined with the family 
history taint after 40 will result in a 
high mortality and that it is erroneous 
to attempt to balance overweight 
against the family history taint. Not 
only will there result an unfavorable 
mortality due to overweight itself, but 
poor family stock has an adverse in- 
fluence on overweights after middle life. 

TABLE IX 


One parent and a brother or sister dead 
of tuberculosis. 


Age at Lighter Heavier 
Entry Weights Weights 
E Per cent Per cent 
Under 30 223 

30-39 167 

0-48 91 135 

Over 50 57 93 


Prudential of England’s Experience 

The recently published experience of 
the Prudential of England is important 
to us not so much because it throws 
light upon the degree of mortality 
which we may expect under conditions 
in this country to experience in connec- 
tion with risks with a family history 





of tuberculosis, but because it illus- 
trates important principles according to 
which the underwriter should be gov- 
erned. The Mutual Life’s experience 
has been analyzed according to weight. 
On the other hand, the British experi- 
ence has been analyzed, not according 
to weight, but according to whether 
the plan of insurance involved was en- 
dowment or whole life. The British 
experience is also analyzed according to 
duration since entry and this also 
throws light upon an important aspect 
which is hidden in the Mutual Life’s 
experience. 


What Experience Shows 


The following tables X and XI will 
illustrate the mortality experienced on 
male lives under whole life and endow- 
ment assurances, respectively, each di- 
vided into three groups, lineals, lineals 
plus collaterals, and collaterals, and 
analyzed according to duration since 
entry. It will be seen that the mortal- 
ity decreases with age at entry as in 
the American experience and also with 
duration since entry and it may be said 
in passing that the extra mortality un- 
der whole life assurances practically 
disappears at all ages after the first ten 
years. A lien policy is, therefore, a 
most admirable plan for use in connec- 
tion with the consumptive family his- 
tory classes upon which an extra mor- 
tality may be expected. It will be 
noticed that the mortality under endow- 
ment assurances was but a fraction of 
that experienced under whole life assur- 
ances and this indicates that in assess- 
ing mortality percentages some consid- 
eration should be made as to the plan 
selected by the applicant. In other 
words, it is probably correct that he 
be given the benefit of his personal se- 
lection. 

TABLE X 
Family History of Tuberculosis. 
Comparison of actual deaths with those 


expected according to O(m) table. First 
10 years of assurance. 
Whole Life Assurances Males 
Ages at Years of Assurance 
Entry 1 to 5 6 to 10 1 to 10 
Lineals 

-37 176.7 123.0 145.3 
38-52 135.0 125.0 129.7 
53-62 81.1 69.8 75.0 

Total 150.8 120.7 134.0 

Lineals Plus Collaterals 

-37 136.8 116.9 124.5 
38-52 169.7 90.6 122.0 
53-62 60.0 134.3 102.6 

Total 146.0 103.3 120.2 

Collaterals 

-37 156.5 93.4 117.6 
38-52 119.5 96.0 106.8 
53.62 98.5 75.9 86.2 

Total 126.8 94.5 107.6 

TABLE XI 


Family history of tuberculosis. 
Comparison of actual deaths with those 


expected according to O(m) table. First 
10 years assurance. 
Endowment Assurances Males 
Ages at Years of Assurance 
Entry 1 to 5 6 to 10 1 to 10 
Lineals 
-37 80.8 68.2 74.6 
38-52 68.9 60.6 64.6 
Total 78.6 66.6 72.6 
Lineals Plus Collaterals 
- 78.6 50.9 63.3 
38-52 45.2 52.8 49.5 
Total 66.4 51.6 58.2 
Collaterals 
-37 84.5 74.2 79.1 
38-52 70.4 64.1 67.0 
Total 79.7 70.4 74.8 


It may be well to close with a résumé 
of the underwriting principles brought 
out by the experiences studied in con- 
nection with this paper. 

One: Build or physique has a more 
important influence on longevity than 
family history. 

Two: At the younger ages at entry 
a better mortality is secured among 
those over average weight than among 
those of average weight or less. 

Three: Among the older ages at 
entry those of average weight or higher 
will give a greater mortality than those 
below average weight. 

Four: At the older ages at entry it 
takes but little excess weight to pro- 
duce an unfavorable mortality. 

Five: Family history is an index as 
to longevity, but not equal in impor- 
tance to that of physique or build. 

Six: The longevity of the descen- 





dants decreases with drop in the 
longevity indicated among antecedents. 

Seven: Lack of general longevity 
among antecedents, unless extraordi- 
nary, does not necessarily require an 
increased rating if the risks are other- 
wise without impairments; but risks 
with other impairments, in determin- 
ing the percentage of mortality classi- 
fication, should be given as assessment 
for lack of family longevity according 
to its degree. 

Eight: The adverse influence of 
family history increases with the in- 
crease of the accompanying impair- 
ment. 

Nine: The existence of two or more 
deaths from the same degenerative 
disease, such as apoplexy or paralysis, 
in the family history, constitutes a dis- 
tinct impairment and a direct indica- 
tion of short life in the family as a 
whole. 

Influence of Consumption 


Ten: Consumption in the family rec- 
ord has an influence upon mortality 
which is a function of a number of in- 
fluences, the number of cases, the age 
at entry, build or physique and dura- 
tion since entry. 

Eleven: The indications are that one 
case of consumption in the family rec- 
ord is not an impairment except in the 
case of those below normal weight and 
under age 30. 

Twelve: Consumptive family history 
may be practically disregarded after 
age 40 unless there should be unfavor- 
able conditions such as overweight or 
lack of longevity in the family as a 
whole. 

Thirteen: It is improper to set extra 
weight over against consumption at 
the higher ages at entry, say after age 
40, for a» consumptive family history 
with overweight will result in a con- 
siderable degree of extra mortality. 

Fourteen: Light weight in connec- 
tion with consumptive family history is 
an unfavorable feature under age 40. 

Fifteen: Extra mortality due to con- 
sumptive family history is practically 
limited to the first ten years of insur- 
ance and decreases progressively dur- 
ing the first ten years with increase in 
duration since entry. 


Form of Insurance 


Sixteen: It may possibly be correct 
that some differentiation be made be- 
tween those who select endowment in- 
surance and whole life insurance, as there 
is an indication of a lower mortality 
among those who select the former. 
However, as this is true of normal 
risks, it may be questionable whether 
differentiation should be made to any 
considerable extent on account of the 
equities involved, since we do not in 
this country make any differentiation 
in our premium rates or in dividend dis- 
tribution between the endowment and 
life classes. We may not expect to 
secure more favorable mortality among 
family history cases by modifying from 
life to endowment plans, since the ex- 
perience of the Mutual Life developed 
unfavorable in this respect. The Mu- 
tual Life analyzed its experience under 
endowment policies where one parent 
and a brother or sister died of tuber- 
culosis and found that the mortality 
was 143.6 percent as compared with 107 
percent under life policies for all ages 
at entry and all builds. 


Death From Childbirth 


Seventeen: The British experience 
demonstrates that death from child- 
birth in the family history should be 
viewed in the same light as death from 
consumption and this is further demon- 
strated from an experience published by 
Henry William Manly in the Journal 
of the Institute of Actuaries many 
years ago. 

While it is now generally agreed that 
consumption is not hereditary, yet it 
may be said that extra mortality due 
to consumptive family history is due 
to heredity as well as infection, but 
that the heredity manifests itself not 
through transmission of tuberculosis 
itself, but through a tendency to re- 
production of an inferior stock that is 





INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 


——— 


FACTOR IS NOT NEGLIGIBLE 


Dr. W. F. Milroy of Bankers Reserve 
Life Reports on Scientific Facts 
of Transmission 








“The Influence of Heredity Upon 
Life Insurance Risks” was the subject 
of an interesting paper by Dr. William 
F. Milroy, medical director of the 
Bankers Reserve Life, read in the med- 
ical section. Dr. Milroy referred to 
the tendency to disregard family his- 
tory in the selection of risks and gave 
a study of the scientific facts that have 
been established in regard to the trans- 
mission of disease from parent to child. 
He said in part: 

There is a tendency on the part of 
medical directors to disregard the sig- 
nificance of family history in their se- 
lection of risks. Certainly there is a 
wide divergence of opinion in respect 
to its importance. or example, the 
application blank of one of the mem- 
bers of this organization makes no ref- 
erence whatever to the grandparents 
of the applicant. Another company 
with which I am acquainted asks the 
question: “Have any of your parents, 
grandparents, or brothers or sisters of 
parents lived to be 70 years old or 
over?” If not, indicate ages of par- 
ents, grandparents, brothers or sisters 
of parents that are living.” Thus, a 
single case in the family in which the 
age of 70 was attained does away with 
the record of the family. 


Inherit From Eight Families 


If we go back only as far as our 
great grandparents we each inherit, 
barring marriages of consanguinity, from 
eight different families. The point of 
importance for any individual, some of 
whose near ancestors have suffered 
from so-called hereditable diseases, is 
what proportion do _ the tainted 
chromosomes bear to the untainted. The 
greater the proportion, of course, the 
greater will be the chance of inherit- 
ing the tendency to the disease and a 
similar taint on both sides of the an- 
cestry will naturally be a double source 
of danger. 


Involved in Intricate Subject 


When one undertakes to trace the 
influence of heredity in specific cases 
of disease, he finds himself involved in 
a wonderfully intricate subject. Cer- 
tain fallacies easily leading astray, I 
wish to mention. One of these has ref- 
erence to the influence of environment 
and of morbid functionating; another 
is the distinction that exists, but some- 
times is not recognized, between in- 
heritance and prenatal infection. Mi- 
crobes are never actually present in 
either sperm cell or egg cell and there- 
fore no microbic disease can ever be, in 
the strictest sense, inherited. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the fetus 
in utero can be infected by the mi- 
crobes of certain infective diseases 
which are afflicting the mother. In 
syphilis this is comparatively common. 
In tuberculosis it is known to be ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


Only Predisposition Transmitted 


Barring hemophilia and perhaps one 
or two other conditions hardly desig- 








abnormally a prey to such diseases as 
consumption. But the experiences have 
demonstrated that even in consump- 
tive families there are some who are 
above the average in vitality, although 
the members as a whole are inferior 
and this is just as true as it is that 
there are a certain proportion of in- 
ferior issues from superior stock. We 
should, however, always be on our 
guard against individualizing and al- 
ways be governed in selection by the 
principle of classification, which is a 
basic principle underlying the whole 
realm of insurance. 
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nated properly as diseases, what is 
transmitted is no more than the pre- 
disposition for the gouty, tuberculous 
or other condition of disease to be de- 
veloped later in life, provided suitable 
environment is furnished for it. It is 
in great measure true to say that there 
is no such thing as inherited disease. 
There is at most inherited predisposi- 
tion. Such predisposition implies some 
physical or chemical peculiarity in the 
organization of the germ cells—the 
presence of some determinant toward 
disease or the absence of some deter- 
minant toward health. 


Conclusively Show Transmission 


Now the germ cells in the testis and 
the ovary lie latent for many years. 
Yet to maintain life there must be con- 
stant metabolism and these cells can- 
not fail to be influenced by paternal 
and maternal conditions. Constantine 
Paul in the study of the families of per- 
sons exposed to chronic intoxication 
by lead and Lizé in similar studies of 
those exposed to the fumes of nitrate 
of mercury, showed conclusively the 
transmission of a pathologic influence 
to the children of these people. The 
all-important point in these investiga- 
tions is the demonstration that the 
germ cells within the ovary and testis 
are not inert and incapable of being 
acted upon by the rest of the parental 
organism. 


All Are Intoxicants 


All infectious diseases are intoxi- 
cants. If a parent has syphilis, the 
toxins pass into the general circula- 
tion. They may produce no immediate 
structural changes in the cells and tis- 
sues, but we have evidence that the 
protoplasm of various tissues is af- 
fected, although the results may show 
themselves only after years. Indeed, 
the only explanation we can give of 
many remote effects of syphilis is this: 
That during the active period of the 
disease there has been a_ change 
wrought in the constitution of the calls 
of certain tissues, slight it may be, but 
sufficient to lead to the premature ex- 
haustion of the idioplasm of those 
cells. Hence, while syphilis is not in- 
herited as such, the toxins of the dis- 
ease must be liable to set up molecular 
disturbances in the general idioplasm, 
and the offspring show no syphilitic le- 
sions, but parasyphilitic lesions—va- 
rious form of arrested or immature de- 
velopment of different tissues, due to 
the intoxication and therefore modi- 
fication of the germ plasm while still 
a portion of the parental organism. 


Of Interest to Director 


I shall not attempt to fully consider 
the several diseases of interest to a 
medical director from the standpoint 
of heredity. Permit me, however, to 
enumerate a few of them. 

First is tuberculosis. Prior to the 
publication in 1882 by Koch of his 
studies in tuberculosis and his demon- 
stration that this disease is due to the 
presence of the tubercle bacillus and 
to that alone, nobody, I apprehend, 
questioned the opinion that this dis- 
ease is hereditary. Today we are con- 
tent to say that a tendency is trans- 
mitted, that a soil is provided in the 
children of the tuberculous which fa- 
vors the invasion of the tubercle ba- 
cilli. We recognize that in a very few 
instances the bacilli of the tuberculous 
mother find their way through the pla- 
centa and into the fetal circulation so 
that when born the child may have de- 
veloped tuberculosis. This is an ex- 
ample of intra-uterine infection, but 
not, strictly speaking, of inherited tu- 
berculosis. 


Few Escape Lodgement 


This occurrence is so infrequent as 
to be a negligible consideration. In 
recent years long series of specially 
conducted autopsies have shown that 
few individuals of the human race 
wholly escape a lodgement of the tu- 
bercle bacilli in their organism. Al- 
most all successfully resist the inva- 
sion, but a few do not. I question 
whether there is a single medical offi- 
cer related to the American Life Con- 





vention who would have the hardihood 
to affirm that children of tuberculous 
parents have as favorable a prospect 
for coming out on the winning side in 
the e with the tubercle bacilli as 
others: We admit that our knowledge 
is vee and ill-defined as to the reason 
for the failure to develop the power to 
resist this invasion. 

In the London Lancet of April 5, 
1913, Bang of Copenhagen is quoted 
as having demonstrated that by the re- 
moval at birth of the calves of tuber- 
culous cows it is possible to develop 
a herd absolutely free from tuberculo- 
sis. That, similarly, orphans through 
tuberculosis when removed before too 
cumulative infection has occurred 
prove as healthy as other children. 


Lack of Nourishing Food 


In a paper presented before this or- 
ganization at its Des Moines meeting 
in 1911 I undertook to point out and 
condemn the evil of over-eating. I 
must now insist that the lack of ability 
to resist the invasion of the tubercle 
bacillus is in a very great number of 
cases due to the fact that the victims 
have failed to get enough nourishing 
food. I must not say more. The med- 
ical director must not overlook the fact 
that a family history in an applicant 
of tuberculosis implies an added ten- 
dency to the disease, but there are 
many considerations, of which I have 
suggested only a few, which modify the 
problem to such a degree that there 
can be no hard and fast rule of action 
in these cases. 


Vitality of Alcoholics 


In respect to the children of alcohol- 
ics, so many other influences bear upon 
them that it is next to impossible to 
prove by statistics that they are as a 
body of lower vitality, by reason of 
such parentage. Imbault, in Paris in 
1901, found that of 1,000 tuberculous 
children, 36 percent were the offspring 
of alcoholic parents and 41 percent 
were the children of tuberculous par- 
ents. He also found that in 1,506 cases 
of meningitis in children, the disease 
occurred twice as often among the off- 
spring of alcoholic parents as among 
the offspring of tuberculous parents. 
Dr. George Mogridge, superintendent 
of the Iowa institution for feeble- 
minded children, states that the his-{ 
tory of alcoholism among the parents 
of these children is found so often that 
specialists in this work regard it as 
perhaps the most important factor i 
the etiology of this condition. If it is 
not absolute, the evidence that the chil- 
dren of the sot inherit an enfeebled 
physical and mental organism is cu- 
mulative and convincing. Further- 
more, it is inconceivable that the germ 





cells could remain for an indefinite pe- 
riod in contact with a circulation 
loaded with alcohol and escape un- 


harmed. 
Long Lived Families 


It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that members of certain families 
are likely to live to the age of 75 or 
80 or longer, while in certain other 
families it is unusual for one to reach 
the age of 60. Examination discloses 
the fact that in the latter family there 
seems to be no tendency to any par- 
ticular disease, and yet the tendency to 
comparatively early mortality is un- 
mistakable. To explain this difference 
between the two families, I am not 
able. We may say that the body cells 
have less vitality in the shorter lived 
people, or that their nutrition is not so 
good or that arteriosclerosis develops 
earlier, but our answer is just as sensi- 
ble when we simply say that we do not 
know. 

Cannot Supply Lack 

We only know that these show evi- 
dence of less longevity and that this 
characteristic is a family trait, by some 
means transmitted from generation to 
generation. No degree of care or at- 
tention to correct living seems to be 
able to supply that which was lacking 
at birth. Therefore, there is no group 
of cases, it seems to me, in which re- 
gard to heredity on the part of the 
medical director is more important 
than in these. ’ 

I ought to speak of epilepsy and in- 
sanity and suicide; of rheumatism and 
gout and syphilis; of consanguineous 
marriages; of racial inheritance and 
immunity—in short, very many themes 
suggest themselves, but time forbids. 
The study of the problems of heredity 
is in its infancy. So wide is the field 
that I have been forced to omit in its 
discussion everything except barest 
outlines. If it shall have revived our 
interest in it just a little, it will have 
been worth while. 





SINGLE MEN AS PROSPECTS 


The fact that a man is single and 
has no dependants eliminates him 
from the prospect lists of most life 
insurance agents. One solicitor finds 
this class very productive, however. 
Ry talking of cash surrender and loan 
values he shows how a life policy may 
serve a very useful purpose in case 
either of serious illness or accident. 
It serves as a guarantee that any 
debts incurred through such illness 
or accident will be paid whether the 
victim lives or not and insures to the 
man proper medical and surgical at- 
tention. 
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DISEASES OF THE HEART 


VARIOUS CLASSES DISCUSSED 





Dr. J. S. Lankford, Medical Director of 
San Antonio Life, Considers Five 
Groups of Impairments 





Dr. J. S. Lankford, medical director 
of the San Antonio Life, read a paper 
in the medical section on “The Heart 
in Life Insurance.” He divided im- 
pairments of the heart into five classes, 
from the uninsurable to simple condi- 
tions not seriously affecting the risk, 
and discussed the symptoms of each. 
Dr. Lankford said: 

The mortality from heart disease in 
life insurance has increased very rap- 
idly during the last twenty years, and 
the ratio of increase is greater each 
year. This fact and the vast knowledge 
on the subject which has been gained 
the last few years makes it well for us 
to renew our study and discussion of 
the subject. 

In life insurance heart disease is a 
question of diagnosis and prognosis, 
and may be divided into five groups for 
consideration. 


Gross Lesions Uninsurable 


First—Gross lesions, uninsurable. 

(a) Aortic regurgitation: This is first 
in importance because common and 
fatal, and easiest of all to diagnose. 
Ninety percent of the cases are due to 
syphilis, and it is the general effects of 
the disease that kill rather than the 
aortic disease. Again, late in the course 
of arteriosclerosis the process may in- 
volve the aortic region, and in a similar 
way myocarditis from whatever cause 
may damage the valves. The cardinal 
points in diagnosis are, enlargement, 
jumping arteries, and a wide range of 
pulse pressure. The pulse pressure 
may be from 100 to 150 m.m. and is 
pathognomonic. 

There is usually a collapsing pulse, 
and a diastolic murmur heard best at 
the apex. The applicant is likely to be 
pale on account of the unsustained cir- 
culation, and short of breath. It is 
possible to diagnose this disease by 
the blood pressure alone. 


Mitral Stenosis 


(b) Mitral stenosis: This is charac- 
terized by a thrill felt most distinctly 
in the second right interspace, enlarge- 
ment, a peculiar systolic or presystolic 
murmur rumbling throughout the sys- 
tole and ending with a snap, and ac- 
centuation and duplication of the sec- 
end pulmonic sound. Obstruction will 
certainly lead to serious hypertrophy, 
disturbance of the function of the sino- 
auricular node and the bundle of His, 
with auricular fibrillation and other 
serious heart and systemic results. It 
is the most fatal of all organic diseases 
of the heart uncomplicated at the be- 


ginning. 
Mitral Regurgitation 


(c) Mitral regurgitation: The three 
chief points in diagnosis are hyper- 
trophy, a systolic murmur at the apex, 
and accentuated second pulmonic sound. 
Death rarely occurs from this disease 
when uncomplicated, but the accom- 
panying conditions, as arteriosclerosis 
and nephritis, are very important. 

About 85 percent of all heart cases 
seen in life insurance work will be one 
of these three forms of disease in the 
earlier stages mainly. 


Danger from Myocarditis 


The danger in these cases is not so 
much from the obstruction, or the leak- 
ing, as from the myocarditis. When 
there is great enlargement, there must 
be many points in the muscle where 
connective tissue or inflammatory 
products or scars compress muscle 
fiber, nerve or blood vesSels with ser!- 
ous interference with function: the 


heart can neither nourish itself well and 
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preserve its rhythm, nor do the neces- 
sary work for the rest of the body. 


Many Symptoms 


There aré many symptoms common 
tc failing compensation in valvular le- 
sions and myocarditis. In advanced 
cases, there may be general arterio- 
sclerosis, pulsating jugulars, enlarged 
liver and dropsy. In nearly all cases 
there is nephritis; in practically every 
case the blood pressure is high; in- 
ability to stop breathing, unconscious 
rapid breathing, and _ shortness of 
breath on exercise are very common 
symptoms. There may be acidosis, 
cyanosed lips and nails, heart-block, 
auricular fibrillation, or alternating 
pulse. Of course, an individual with 
these evidences of advanced disease 
would scarcely come up as an insurance 
applicant except in collusion of the 
agent and examiner for fraud, and even 
then the inspection report would more 
than likely protect the company. But 
grave heart disease may be deeply hid- 
den and obscure, and might escape us 
unless we are careful in every examina- 
tion. 

Blood Pressure Tests 


The first thing that usually attracts 
attention is an irregular, intermittent or 
rapid pulse. 

In blood pressure and exercise we 
have an unfailing guide to the true con- 
dition. Whatever the abnormality, the 
great question is the integrity of the 
heart muscle, the reserve force of the 
heart, for on this chiefly depends the 
prognosis. The pulse should be 
ceunted, the heart examined, and the 
blood pressure taken, and then with 
the cuff attached to the arm the ap- 
plicant should be exercised to the equiv- 
alent of climbing two flights of stairs 
ard then reexamined quickly. Exer- 
cise, when not too severe, will regulate 
the pulse if the condition is simple. If 
serious disease is present, the irregu- 
lerity will be greatly increased. If the 
heart muscle is in prime condition, the 
systolic pressure will jump 15 to 40 
m.m, and, tested every two minutes, 
will be found to resume its original 
place in six or eight minutes. 


Return Will Be Slow 


If the condition is bad, in a powerful 
effort of the heart to respond, the rise 
may be even greater, but the return 
will be exceedingly slow, sometimes re- 
quiring twenty or thirty minutes. If 
the state of the muscle is extremely 
bad and the reserve force exhausted 
the systolic pressure may fall instead 
of rising and the diastolic remain sta- 
tionary, or rise a little, creating a very 
small pulse pressure. It will be a long 
time before graphic instrument tracings 
are required in life insurance, if ever, 
but we have in exercise and blood 
pressure a thoroughly reliable test, and 
it is the duty of the examiner to be safe 
in his recommendation of every appli- 
cant, 

Blood Pressure Instruments 


Nothing so quickly and certainly re- 
veals weakness or disease of the heart 
or that splendid reserve power that 
means long life as the blood pressure 
instrument. There is no question but 
the polygraph, the electrocardiograph 
and other such instruments are going 
to prove of immense value in diagnosis 
and prognosis, but of course they can- 
not come into general use in life insur- 
ance work, so far as the examiner is 
ecncerned, 


Cardio-Renal Group 


Second—Cardio-renal group. 

his is a large and important class, 
and it is well to study it separately, 
because it is in large part due to our 
changed methods of living. Some 
months ago a letter was addressed to 
about six hundred health officers, medi- 
cal directors and leading medical men 
in the United States, the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, Britain, Germany and 
Japan, inquiring whether there had 
been an increase in disease of this class 
in the last twenty years, and if so, the 
cause. Nearly 500 very interesting re- 
Plies were received. It is the con- 





sensus of opinion that there has been a 
great increase and that it is due chiefly 
to nerve strain. .A striking fact is that 
the two nations showing by far the 
greatest increase are rice-eating Japan 
and meat-eating America, the two na- 
tions living under the greatest nerve 
strain and worry. 


No Promise of Relief 


It would seem that we have, first, 
nerve strain or worry, more or less con- 
tinuous, then impaired digestion and 
autointoxication in which potassium 
indoxyl sulphate and its allies play a 
considerable part, then high blood pres- 
sure, a poisoned heart and overworked 
kidneys, all leading to arteriosclerosis, 
chronic myocarditis and nephritis. It is 
this group chiefly that threatens life in- 
surance companies because there seems 
to be no promise of relief from the 
condition causing it. 

Fortunately, we have here ample pro- 
tection in blood pressure and a careful 
study of the urine. Experience has led 
me to attach much importance to in- 
dican in excess, with numerous cylin- 
croids, scattering hyaline casts and the 
least elevation of blood pressure. This 
is frequently the first indication of se- 
rious trouble. 


Poisoned Heart 


Third—Poisoned heart. 

In this group organic disease has not 
developed, and yet the heart is not up 
to a good standard. This heart is re- 
sponsible for many a death that is put 
down in life insurance mortality records 
as pneumonia, typhoid fever, and scores 
of other names. It is a heart that may 
become organically diseased, and that 
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certainly is not strong and does not 
stand acute disease well. 

There are many causes of this form 
of trouble; autointoxication from con- 
stipation, dilated stomach, collapsed 
colon, or other cause; kidney poison; 
infection, including tuberculosis, and 
many other conditions. The pulse is 
lacking in volume, is too rapid, and re- 
sponds excessively and too readily to 
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exercise; the heart tires easily, and the 
blood pressure is low. By auscultation 
we hear that the sound is muffled, 
feeble and lacking in tone. There is 
muscular weakness, the functions are 
poorly performed, and it is highly prob- 
able that there is some disturbance of 
the function of the ductless glands that 
usually combine to fight poisons of 
every kind. The low blood pressure is 
significant. 


Organic Lesions Insurable 


Fourth—Organic lesions insurable. 

There is a small group of this kind 
entitled to standard insurance if we can 
but select them. These individuals 
have mitral regurgitation with limited 
hypertrophy, perfectly compensated 
and uncomplicated, in suitable occupa- 
tion; roughened valves following in- 
flammation, where there is a murmur 
but no other evidence of disease; or 
other symptoms pointing to trouble 
that has existed and recovered, leaving 
the tracks behind. Such applicants, 
however, should be very thoroughly 
tested, for late in life they may show 
up serious disease with the vascular 
changes of age. 


Simpler Conditions 


Fifth—Simpler conditions. 

It is well known that there are heart 
murmurs unaccompanied by organic 
disease. This must be determined by 
the exclusion of all disease by the 
proper tests rigidly applied. 

Again, there is a harmless arrhythmia 
very common in the young, due to dis- 
turbed vagus action, and noticeable 
chiefly on deep breathing. The young 
applicant is likely to be apprehensive 
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cn examination, and the breathing may 
become a conscious process, not only 
changing from shallow to deep, but ir- 
regular, and the pulse may become cor- 
respondingly erratic. These sinus 
arrythmias are of no consequence, of 
course, and should not be put down 
against the applicant. It is an easy 
matter to find whether there is some 
other cause for the irregularity. A 
little exercise, or putting the mind at 
ease will usually regulate the pulse. 
Unimportant irregularity may be caused 
also by excitement, smoking or trivial 
disturbance of the stomach. 


Mave Been Unfairly Treated 


In this group of insurable applicants 
belong those who have what is called 
“extra systoles,” or premature contrac- 
tions. For fifty years these cases have 
been unfairly treated by insurance com- 
panies. Many have been declined in 
young manhood and made miserable 
for a long life under the impression 
that they had some grave form of heart 
disease, because of intermittence or ir- 
regularity. The sino-auricular node lo- 
cated in the auricle near the entrance of 
the superior vena cava and its trans- 
mitting line of muscle cells and nerves 
communicating with the other parts of 
the heart, the bundle of His, is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate structure, and easily 
disordered. Again, the heart may be- 
come “sensitized” at various points, 
from nutritional cause, especially in the 
ventricle, and the ventricle not waiting 
for a from the pace-making 
node may act independently and pre- 
maturely, causing an extra systole with 
its so called “compensatory pause.” 
This may happen from two to ten times 
a minute for hours, then disappear for 
days or months, 

Thus a heart may not be well bal- 
anced and yet be perfectly sound. This 
is especially liable to occur on account 
of the change incident to age after 
forty. 

Recent Advance in Knowledge 


The thing for us all to do, medical 
examiners and medical directors, is to 
study the important subject of the 
heart together and thoroughly post 
ourselves on the recent great advance- 
ment in knowledge. Then, on exam- 
ination, to strip the applicant to the 
waist, and by inquiry, inspection, pal- 
pation, percussion, exercise and blood 
pressure tests to protect the company 
against hazardous risks, and at the 
same time be just to the applicant. 

When thoroughly and_ repeatedly 
tested out many of these “extra sys- 
totics” will be found entitled to stand- 
ard insurance, and others to some form 
of policy, and it is unfair to the appli- 
cant and the company to bar them. 





OF INTEREST TO AGENTS 


DISCUSSION OF IMPAIRMENTS 





Deductions From Medico-Actuarial In- 
vestigation Applied to Specific 
Medical Deficiencies 





Agents as well as medical directors 
will read with interest the paper of Dr. 
Henry A. Baker, read in the medical 
section of the convention. Dr, Baker 
discussed “The Medico-Actuarial In- 
vestigation and Its Effects Upon the 
Selection of Risks.” Technical studies 
of medical topics are often beyond the 
depth of the layman, but Dr. Baker 
took up the various impairments, class 
by class, and indicated the conclusions 
that must be reached regarding them 
from the standpoint of selection. Re- 
jections are often a matter of conten- 
tion between the companies and the 
men in the field, and the latter are 
keenly interested in the basis of the 
action of the medical director. 

Dr. Baker said: 


The importance of the medico-actu- 
arial investigation as a guide in the 
selection of risks for life insurance can 
not be overestimated. With it we can 
estimate with reasonable accuracy the 
mortality which may be expected in 
any class, provided the results set forth 
be properly interpreted. 


Medical Impairments 


In previous meetings of the medical 
section the new table of mortality, the 
new standard table of heights and 
weights, the mortality experience 
among overweights and underweights, 
the mortality experience among wo- 
men, and the effects of hazardous and 
unhealthful occupations on mortality 
have been discussed. We now come to 
the mortality experience among insured 
lives showing medical impairments; 
that is, defects in physical condition or 
in personal. history, and this subject is 
from the standpoint of the medical di- 
rector the most important of all. 


Must Exercise Same Care 


Before taking up in turn each of the 
impairments investigated it is well to 
remind ourselves once more of the 
standard of mortality with which com- 
parison is made. This standard is the 
new medico-actuarial table, which is 
based on the experience of all the large 
companies with standard risks accepted 
between the years 1885 and 1908. The 
rate of mortality shown by this table 
is considerably below that of the 





American table, upon which our rates 
are based, at ages under 40 being about 
58 percent of the American and at ages 
over 40 about 80 percent of the Ameri- 
can. However, is is important for us 
to secure a mortality at least equal to 
the M. A. table, and in order to do this 
it is necessary for us to select with the 
same care that was used in selecting 
the risks upon which the table is based. 


Discount Rigid Selection 


In considering the mortality experi- 
enced in each of the medical impair- 
ments investigated, we must, therefore, 
discount the rigid selection which was 
practiced in the class accepted. In im- 
pairments which were believed by the 
medical directors to be very serious 
ones, such as blood spitting, syphilis, 
history of albumen, history of sugar, 
etc., the selection was undoubtedly 
very severe. In other words, such 
impairments were accepted only after 
all other unfavorable features were 
eliminated and the mortality experience 
is, therefore, upon a class which is far 
above the average in every respect, with 
the exception of the particular im- 
pairment under consideration. 


Smallest That Can Be Expected 


This fact renders it impossible for 
us to make any deduction whatever 
from the mortality figures for such ele- 
ments as favorable occupation, abste- 
mious habits, good family history or 
fine physique. We must presuppose all 
of these in the impairments now under 
consideration and impose an added pen- 
alty if they are not present. In other 
words, the mortality experienced in 
these medical impairments is the small- 
est that can be expected and not the 
average experience upon all cases 
which were submitted to the com- 
panies. The average cases were de- 
clined and only the best accepted. 

Mortality Surprisingly High 

Syphilis. The mortality in this im- 
pairment has proved surprisingly high, 
being about 180 percent for all the 
groups in which there was a definite 
diagnosis of syphilis. When we re- 
member that this class was undoubt- 
edly selected with great care as re- 
gards all other factors we are forced 
to conclude that no risk with a history 
of luetic infection can ever be accepted 
at standard rates. If we can positively 
establish the fact that a given case has 
received thoroughly efficient treatment 
according to the latest methods and 
has shown negative results with the 
Wassermann test, or on the other hand, 
has been treated by the older methods 
for at least two years with several 
years freedom from symptoms, it 1s 
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my opinion that the mortality rating 
can be reduced to 150 or even 135, but 
all other features must be above aver- 


ge. 

Unfavorable occupation, indulgence 
in alcohol, overweight and other un- 
favorable factors are sure to cause an 
increased mortality in this ‘class and 
high blood pressure, abnormal reflexes 
or other symptoms of disturbance of 
the nervous system, if found, should 
cone the immediate rejection of the 
risk. 

Different Groups Considered 


The different groups in this impair- 
ment show results which at first sight 
are somewhat inconsistent, but which 
admit of reasonable explanation. For 
instance, 

Class 1. Syphilis, surely, thoroughly 
treated: 

Group B. One attack between 3 

and 5 years prior to application 139% 
Group C. One attack between 5 

and 10 years prior to application 174% 
Group D. One attack more than 

10 year’s prior to application..217% 

It is evident here that the recent 
cases were selected very carefully and 
only the very best of them admitted, 
while the older cases, particularly 
those occurring more than 10 years 
prior to the application, were admitted 
freely. 

Not Thoroughly Treated 


Classes 2 and 3. Syphilis, surely, not 
thoroughly treated or no details of 
treatment given: 

Group B. One attack between 2 

and 5 years prior to application 284% 
Group C. One attack between 5 

and 10 years prior to application 212% 
Group D. One attack more than 

10 years prior to application...129% 

The recent cases in this class, includ- 
ing all of those in which the attack 
occurred less than ten years prior to 
the application, show a much higher 
mortality than the preceding class. It 
is fair to suppose that those companies 
which selected their syphilitic cases 
without knowing the details of the 
treatment would also be somewhat lax 
in excluding unfavorable factors other 
than the impairment in question, and 
this, of course, would result in a higher 
mortality. 

en Diagnosis 


Group D, one attack more than 10 
years prior to application, showing a 
mortality of only 129, is not so easy 
to explain. It is a large group having 
76 actual deaths and although the class 
is supposed to be surely one of syphi- 
lis, I believe there were many cases 
of mistaken diagnosis in this group. 
A case not thoroughly treated con- 
tinuing for 10 years without symptoms 
could hardly be one of true syphilis, 
and many in this group should prob- 
ably have been placed in Class 4, syph- 
ilis doubtful, which showed a mortality 
of 138. 3 

Basic Rating of 175 


The experience of seyvewal foreign 
companies serves to confirm the M. A. 
figures, and I believe that we shall not 
be far wrong if we start with a basic 
rating of 175 for all syphilitics, allow- 
ing 25 points on those cases which have 
received the best forms of treatment 
and adding 25 to 50 points for occupa- 
tion, habits, environment or other fea- 
tures that are not of the best. These, 
of course, are all substandard ratings, 
for, as before stated, I do not believe 
it is possible to rate any syphilitic as 
a standard risk. 

Sugar in Urine 


Class 5. Sugar in the urine. 

When we remember the rules of the 
companies with regard to the accept- 
ance of sugar cases we expect this to 
be a standard class, and such it has 
proved, showing an average mortality 
of 103. 

Cleared by Negative Tests 


The term “sugar in the urine” does 
not refer to cases which showed a per- 
sistent glycosuria, but only to those 
cases which showed a trace of sugar 
on one examination, and which were 
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subsequently cleared up by several addi- 
tional negative examinations. The com- 
panies have been very cautious about 
accepting cases with a history of sugar 
in the urine, and the results have 
proved the efficiency of the methods 
employed in excluding the undesirable 


cases. 
Cases of Albumen 
Class 6. Albumen in the urine with- 
out casts. , } ‘ 
Class 7. Albumen in the urine with- 


out examination for casts. 

The remarks made with reference to 
the sugar cases will apply also to the albu- 
men cases. The risks accepted were 
those where the element of albuminuria 
had been cleared up to the satisfaction 
of the medical directors, and it is evi- 
dent that most of the impaired cases 
were rejected, the average mortality 
being about 113 percent. It is stated 
by the committee that one large com- 
pany has experienced a mortality of 
150 percent on actual cases of albumi- 
nuria accepted as substandard risks. A 
result as favorable as this has been 
attained only by unremitting care in 
selection and the employment of the 
best known methods of home office 
analysis. I do not look upon it as an 
argument for a more lenient treatment 
of albumen cases. 

Hepatic Colic Persists 


Class 12. Gall stones or hepatic 
colic. 

The average mortality among all the 
cases accepted with a history of gall 
stones or hepatic colic was about 130 
percent, and ratio did not seem to vary 
much with the time elapsed since the 
occurrence of the attack, the mortality 
in cases over ten years old being about 
the same as in the recent cases. Of 
course, the recent cases may have been 
selected a little more carefully, but on 
the whole the evidence is conclusive 
that this is an impairment which per- 
sists throughout life. 


No Statistics On Operations 


We have no statistics which would 
indicate the effect upon mortality of 
any of the different operations for the 
relief of gall stones, but I do not be- 
lieve that any such cases can be ac- 
cepted at standard rates until several 
years have elapsed and no symptoms 
of recurrence or of any operative 
sequelae have appeared. The mortality 
among cases having a history of two 
or more attacks of gall stones was al- 
most 200 percent of the expected. We 
should remember that overweight, in- 
dulgence in alcohol and other unfavor- 
able factors, if present, add very ma- 
terially to the extra mortality which 
must be expected in these cases. 


Blood Spitting 


Case 14. Blood spitting, without a 
distinct history of tuberculosis of the 
lungs. 

Here again we must remember the 
rules of the company under which this 
class was selected. Most of the mem- 
bers of this group have been persons 
above the average in physique, of good 
habits and favorable occupation, who 
have shown no physical signs of an 
arrested lesion after most careful ex- 
amination of the lungs. Few members 
were probably admitted below age 40. 


Must Wait Ten Years 


Even with this care in selection the 
companies were not able to obtain a 
better mortality than 150 in the group 
where the attack occurred within five 
years of application and 130 where the 
attack was between five and ten years 
prior to the application. We have here 
proof that no case of blood spitting 
should be accepted at standard rates 
until at least ten years have elapsed 
from the date of its occurrence. All 


cases occurring within that period must 
be treated as substandard and proper 
sadditions made to the rating to cover 
selection against the company, hered- 
ity, underweight, unfavorable occupa- 
tion or environment and age of appli- 


‘One attack within 10 years of 
1 





cant, the mortality, of course, being 
more unfavorable at the younger ages. 
Tuberculosis Classes 


Class 15. Tuberculosis of glands. 
One attack within 10 years of 
178% 


application 
One attack more than 10 years 
prior to application....... o0e0ell8H 
Class 16. Tuberculosis of bone—hip, 
spine, etc. 


application 90% 
One attack more than 10 years 

prior to application............ 120% 

The remarks made in reference to 
blood spitting will apply to both. of 
these classes. 

The experience with all the cases ac- 
cepted under ten years from date of 
attack has been most unfavorable, 
while with the older cases, a severe se- 
lection barely brought them within the 
limits of the standard class. 

The tubercular lesion, no matter 
where located or how well arrested, is 
always a factor which can be relied 
upon to double the expected mortality. 


’ Use of Alcohol 


Classes 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
the use of alcohol. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
subject within the limits of this paper 
and I will suggest to the chairman that 
it be treated as a separate subject and 
assigned for discussion to the next mid- 
year meeting. It is well to say, how- 
ever, the mortality among those who 
admit an occasional excess in the use 
of alcohol and among those who say 
they use approximately the so-called 
limit of Anstic of two ounces of alco- 
hol daily, has proven to be between 150 
and 200% of our standard. The group 
is a very difficult one to classify and I 
know of no harder task than to rate a 
user of alcohol. It is probable that 
niany of them are standard risks, but it 
is difficult to pick them out. 

Class 22. Pleurisy, purulent. 

One attack within five years of ap- 
plication 
One attack more than five years 
prior to application 
his is a very small class, showing 
only 12 or 14 deaths in each group and 
should, therefore, be disregarded. It 
merely proves that after most careful 
selection the companies admitted a few 
cases upon which they were fortunate. 
Pleurisy with effusion should always be 
treated as a tubercular lesion, with a 
mortality about double the standard. 
Mortality Still High 
Class 23. Pleurisy other than puru- 
ent. 

The members of this class were prob- 

ably selected a little more freely than 
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in the case of the blood spitters and 
purulent pleurisies, but the results show 
that a history of this kind, even after 
the tubercular element has seemingly 
been excluded, was still productive of 
a mortality of about 150 where the at- 
tack occurred within five years of the 
application. 

It is likely that we shall continue to 
be unable to exclude all the tuberculo- 
sis cases and at any rate an attack of 
pleurisy predisposes to tuberculosis in- 
fection and must, therefore, be treated 
as a serious impairment and great care 
exercised to admit only the most favor- 
able cases. 


Standard Mortality Obtained 


Class 24. Renal colic or calculus. 

The experience in this class served to 
illustrate the efficiency of the rules 
adopted by the companies with regard 
to this impairment, a practically stand- 
ard mortality having been obtained 
where the attack was within ten years 
of the date of application. The most 
rigid selection would alone produce 
these results. The effect of a slight re- 
laxation in the rules is apparent in the 
group where the attack occurred more 
than ten years prior to the application 
and which showed a mortality of 123. 
Dr. Rogers states that the mortality in 
this group, according to the experience 
of his company, is about 150, and I be- 
lieve that this is a safe figure to start 
with in the average case. A case of 
renal colic should, therefore, be 35 or 
40 points better than the average be- 
fore it can be accepted at standard 
rates. 

Acute Articular Rheumatism 


Class 25. 
tism. 

With careful selection the companies 
secured a mortality of about 120 in 
cases of acute articular rheumatism oc- 
curring within five years of application. 
It is probable that the average case of 
this kind should be rated at about 140 
and treated as a substandard risk. It 
will be seen that the cases admitted, 
which were the best of their class, are 
hardly within the standard line. 

Where the history is more than five 
years old a practically standard mor- 
tality was secured. 


Unsuccessful in Exclusion 


Class 26. Fistula-in-ano. 

The medical directors have long real- 
ized the association between fistula-in- 
ano and tuberculosis and great care 
has, therefore, been exercised to ex- 
clude all T. B. cases. That they were 
unsuccessful in so doing is shown by 
the fact that an average mortality of 
about 130 was experienced in cases se- 
lected where the history was as recent 


Acute articular rheuma- 





as five years. It is safer to treat these 
recent cases on the basis of a tubercular 
lesion with a rating of 150 or over and 
with proper additions for heredity, 
light weight and other unfavorable fac- 


tors. 
Gout Is Substandard Class 


Class 28. Gout. 

This has proven, as expected, a sub- 
standard class, showing even in se- 
lected cases a mortality of 175 or 200% 
of the standard. No case gout should 
be accepted at standard rates. 


Uulse Not Normal 


Class 29. Irregular pulse, 
cent, and 

- Class 30. Intermittent pulse, 113 per- 
cent. 

As remarked by the committee, it is 
probable that many cases were in- 
cluded in this group which showed ir- 
regular or intermittent pulse on the 
first examination, but where this con- 
dition was subsequently cleared up by 
additional examinations the commit- 
tee was shown evidence that the mor- 
tality rating for a persistently irregular 
or intermittent pulse should be about 
150, and this is undoubtedly the correct 
estimate of this impairment. 

Class 31. Pulse rate 90 to 100—172%. 

Class 32. Pulse rate over 100—205%. 

The evidence here is conclusive that 
a sustained pulse rate of over 90 in 
male applicants must be regarded as a 
very serious impairment and it is doubt- 
ful if any such cases should be ac- 
cepted at standard rates. An evening 
temperature reading should be secured 
in all these cases. 


Asthma May Be Standard 


Class 33. Asthma. 

The mortality experience in all cases 
occurring within five years of the date 
of application was found to be about 
120 percent. It is probable that the 
asthma cases were admitted with suf- 
ficient freedom to indicate the mortality 
on an average class. If, therefore, the 
elements of good physique, habits, oc- 
cupation, etc., are present it is prob- 
able that many cases can be accepted 
at standard rates, but lacking these the 
cases must go into the substandard 
class. 


95 per- 


Selection Most Severe 

Class 39. Appendicitis within ‘ten 
years without operation. 

The mortality in this class was sur- 
prisingly low, being only about 90 per- 
cent for the entire class. ‘ 

Two elements will account for this 
seeming inconsistency. First, the se- 
lection was undoubtedly most severe 
as all companies have regarded the im- 
pairment as a serious one. Second, 
probably a large proportion of very 
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mild cases and also many cases that 
were not really appendicitis entered 
into the make-up of the class. 

For twenty years past it has been 
the practice of surgeons to operate in 
all except the mildest cases, and it is 
fair to suppose that most of the insur- 
ing class would have the operation 
acne if recommended by their physi- 
cian. 

Middle Ear Disease 

Class 41. 
disease. 

As the result of a careful selection a 
most excellent mortality was secured in 
this class. It is evident that a history 
of one attack may be disregarded and 
that cases with a history of two at- 
tacks may be accepted as standard pro- 
vided all other factors are above the 
average. 

Excessive Abdominal Girth 


Class 42. Abdominal girth greater 
than chest expanded. 

The committee made quite an exten- 
sive calculation to show the relative ef- 
fect of excessive abdominal measure- 
ment among overweights, as a result of 
which it is seen that the experience 


Suppurative middle ear 


among those whose girth was greater. 


than the maximum chest was from 
seven to nine points higher than among 
the general class of overweights. On 
account of the fact that there was an 
increasing severity of selection as the 














girth became greater, I do not believe 
that this percentage is high enough to 
indicate the true increase in mortality 
which must be expected. In a former 
paper I gave it as my opinion that ten 
points should be added to the expected 
mortality for each inch that the abdom- 
inal measurement exceeds the maxi- 
mum chest measurement and as a re- 
sult of this later table I do not see any 
reason for changing this estimate. 
Selection Affected 

In conclusion I would say that the 
results of this investigation must be 
used with great caution, both as to the 
rating of standard and of substandard 
business. 

In admitting to our standard class 
any risks with the impairments men- 
tioned we must always have in mind 
the selection which was practiced by 
the companies and remember that the 
mortality experienced is probably the 
lowest mortality which can ever be se- 
cured. On the other hand, in using 
these figures as the basis for substand- 
ard ratings we must make due allow- 
ance for a more liberal selection on 
the part of the companies and for the 
inevitable self-selection which occurs 
among applicants as soon as a sub- 
standard policy is offered. The sub- 
standard class is composed of indi- 


| viduals who believe themselves poorer 
|risks than the companies have rated 


them. Those who believe themselves 
better risks will despise your offer of a 
substandard policy and take their insur- 
ance in some company that will accord 
them more liberal treatment. 
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Frank P. Manly, Vice-President. 
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Dr. J. H. Stowell, Medical Director. 
OCCIDENTAL, Los Angeles. 

Dr. W. W. ‘Hitchcock. Medical Director. 

F. M. Hope, Secretary. 
OKLAHOMA NATIONAL LIFE, Oklahoma City. 

H. O. Stark, Secreta: 

Dr. F. M. Bailey, Me ical Director. 
PAN-AMERICAN, New Orleans. 

Crawford H. Ellis, President. 

Dr. A. M. Curtis, Medical Director. 

Jas. L. Wright, Secretary. 

E. G. Simmons, Vice-President. 

Dr. Marion Souchon, Medical Director. 
PEOPLES LIFE, Frankfort, Ind. 

E. O. Burget, Secretary. 

C. N. Coverdale, Vice-President. 
PEORIA LIFE, Peoria, Ill. 

Emmet C. May, President. 

O. B. Wysong, Secretary and Treasurer. 
PITTSBURGH LIFE & TRUST, Pittsburgh. 

W. C. Baldwin, President. 

Dr. H. A. Baker, Medical Director. 
PREFERRED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. A. Watts, President. 

R. L. Wilson, Assistant Manager of Agents. 
RELIANCE, Pittsburgh. 

Henry Camp Harris, Supervisor for Texas. 
RESERVE LOAN, Indianapolis. 

G. A. Deitch, Counsel. 

G, L. Stayman, Assistant Secretary and Actuary. 
ROYAL UNION MUTUAL, Des Moines. 

Sidney A. Foster, Secretary. 

N. M. Hubbard, Jr., Counsel. 
SAM gg ting Dallas, Tex. 

A. S. Doerr, President. 





P. N. Thevenet, Secretary. 

L. C. McBride, Vice-President. 

D. E. Waggoner, Vice-President. 

Dr. C. M. Grigsby, Medical Director. 
J. S. Heard, Second Vice-President. 


GUARANTY LIFE 


A BRIGHT STORY: 


OUR NEW BUSINESS FOR THE 
FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1914 
WAS FAR LARGER THAN, FOR 
THE SAME MONTHS OF 1913. 


























GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


THE REASONS: 


UNEXCELLED POLICY CON- 
TRACTS—IOWA PRESTIGE—A 
REPUTATION FOR LIBERALITY 
AND PROPER TREATMENT OF 
POLICYHOLDERS. 





L. J. DOUGHERTY, Secretary and Gen’! Mgr. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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SAN ANTONIO LIFE, San Antonio, Tex. 
H. A. Hodge, President. 
ohn F. Onion, Counsel. 
_ Dr. J. S. Lankford, Medical Director. 
SECURITY MUTUAL, Lincoln, Neb. 
W. A. Lindly, President. 
Dr. H. B. Miller, Medical Director. 
Wray A. Lindly, Secretary. 
SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dr. J. T. J. Battle, Medical Director. 
SOUTHERN UNION, Waco, Tex. 
J. L. Mistrot, Secretary. 
Dr. H. F. Connolly, Medical Director. 
SOUTHLAND LIFE, Dallas, Tex. 
James A. Stephenson, President. 
L. Linzmeyer, Vice-President and Actuary. 
Harry L. Seay, Vice-President and Counsel. 
John W. Hurst, Secretary. 
Dr. John S. Turner, Medical Director. 
Dr. William A. Boyce, Associate Medical Director.’ 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE, Dallas, Tex. 
T. W. Vardell, President. 
T. L. Bradford, Vice-President. 
L. M. Cathles, Secretary and Actuary. 
A. C. Bigger, Superintendent of Agents. 
Dr. Whitfield Harral, Medical Director. 
Dr. E. S. Fortner, Medical Director. 
E. Gray, Counsel. 
STANDARD LIFE, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. E. W. Stevenson, Medical Director. 
STATE LIFE, Indianapolis. 
Charles F. Coffin, Vice-President. 
Dr. Allison Maxwell, Medical Director. 
C. H. Beckett, Actuary. 
TEXAS LIFE, Waco, Tex. 
A. Sigtenhorst, Actuary. 


U. S. ANNUITY & LIFE, Chicago. 
Dr. J. H. Stowell, Medical Director. 


VOLUNTEER STATE, Chattanooga. 
A. L. Key, Vice-President. 
Dr. J. W. Johnson, Medical Director. 


WEST COAST LIFE, San Francisco. e 
Thomas L. Miller, President. 


VISITORS AT THE CONVENTION 
F. W. Potter, Manager, Legal Reserve Life Companies Association of Illinois. 
S. W. Johnson, former President, Lone Star Life of Dallas. 
Dr. W. A. King, President, Prudential Life, San Antonio, Texas. 
W. W. Collier, Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, Austin, Texas. 
R. E. Daly, Texas Insurance Department, Austin, Texas. 
John E. Higdon, Texas Insurance Department, Austin, Texas. 
Charles V. Johnson, Chief Clerk, Insurance Department, Austin, Texas. 
William C. Scheide, American Manager, Prussian Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Raymond G. Taylor, Medical Director, Great Republic Life, Los Angeles. 
Dr. John L.-Davis, Medical Director, Amicable Life, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. J. E. Daniel, Medical Director, Wichita Southern Life, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Dr. H. M. Foulkes, Vice-President and Medical Director, Gulf Coast Life. 
Dr. S. C. Stanton, Medical Director, Farmers National Life, Chicago. 
Dr. C. A. Van Velzer, Medical Director, Central Life, Fort Scott. 
Ira E. Atkinson, Agency Manager, Commonwealth Life, Omaha, Neb. 
F, J. Uehling, Secretary, Commonwealth Life, Omaha, Neb. 
R. S. Tiernan, Secretary, Central Life, Ft. Scott, Kan. 


Dr. H. E. Sharrer, Vice-President and Medical Director, Northern States Life, 
Hammond Ind. 


W. J. Clemens, Agency Manager, Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. Thomas Head, President, Public Savings Life, Indianapolis, Ind. — 
Jesse R. Clark, President, Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cullen F. Thomas, General Counsel, National Temperance Life, Dallas. 

E. P. Greenwood, Vice-President, Wichita Southern, Wichita, Falls, Tex. 
J. A. Wible, Secretary, Anchor Life, Kansas City, Kan. 

A. D. Warner, Vice-President, Forest City Life, Rockford. 


Dr. T. P. Lloyd, Vice-President and Medical Director, Louisiana State Life, 
Shreveport, La 


R. M. Henderson, Secretary, Louisiana State Life, Shreveport. 

H. K. Lindsley, President, Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, Kan. 

E. B. Jewett, Secretary and Treasurer, Farmers & Bankers, Wichita. 
Charles Blanke, Secretary, German American Life, Burlington. 








DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 
August Rosenberg of the North- 
western Mutual does not consider an 
agent who merely goes out for his 
commissions much of a creator. He 


pany, but at the same time is oy 4 
ing a destructive force. Later on the 
confidence of his clients will be de- 
stroyed. : 

Another creator, who is also a crea- 





PAYS TRIBUTE TO TEXAS 


——- 


RESPONSE TO THE WELCOME 
W. W. Young of Omaha Tells of Great- 
ness of Lone Star State and Its 
Institutions 





W. W. Young, general attorney and 
treasurer of the German American Life 
of Omaha, responded to the address of 
welcome. He said in part: 

When I stop to contemplate that this 
response must represent the impulses 
of 104 legal reserve life companies rep- 
resenting thirty-two states of the 
American Union with assets in excess 
of $218,000,000, and insurance in force 
aggregating two billions, my compre- 
hension fails me in the midst of such 
great wealth. If we follow the invest- 
ments of this vast fund representing 
the aggregate assets of the companies 
comprising this Convention you are 
brought still closer in touch with prac- 
tically all the throbbing arteries of 
business and the great industrial insti- 
tutions of our country. 


Plenty of Room for All 


In the business of writing life insur- 
ance we have before us an ever ex- 
panding field. The desire to carry poli- 
cies upon the lives of individuals is 
fast increasing and year by year the 
field expands and every decade brings 
new millions of citizens who should 
and will desire to carry policy contracts 
on their lives. There is plenty of room 
for us all and we meet here today like 
the brotherhood of a great society with 
no feelings of ill-will or jealous strife 
among us. 

There is no institution in the busi- 
ness world that is doing more good in 
ameliorating the conditions of human- 
ity than the life insurance company 














and the only strife, if indeed it can 
be called strife, among us is the con- 
stant struggle or endeavor to prepare 
and offer to the insuring public the best 
possible contract that money can buy. 


Commissioners Usually Fair 


It is doubtless true that in some of 
the states of this Union, politicians, 
possessing little or no knowledge of the 
business of life insurance, may be ap- 
pointed or elected to the position of 
insurance commissioner, but upon the 
whole I think that these positions are, 
in a large majority of cases, filled by 
competent men who discharge the duty 
of the office with an eye single to ab- 
solute fairness. Now and then a party 
may be elected or appointed to this 
position who, remembering the success 











calls attention to two or three classes 
of agents who are in a sense creative 
producers. They create business for 
themselves and the company, but they 
create a destructive force which ruins 
cenfidence. The man who is an in- 
discriminate twister, who merely 
Switches a policy for the sake of a 
commission and does not consider the 
welfare of his prospect, is creating 
something for himself and his com- 








tive destroyer, is the loan expert, a 
man who will create a policy with the 
idea of inducing a man to loan on 
his policy, irrespective of the inter- 
est of his client. 





The wise guy never jolts a hornet’s 
nest to find out what is in it, 





Hard work is the best remedy for 
hard luck, Try. it. 














THE COMPANY THAT MAKES RESULTS 
—NOT ESTIMATES 

















THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Des Moines - - Iowa 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. Enjoying a high rate of 
interest on its assests, its mortality low, its affaiis care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. It has blazed the way in 
many sections. It believes in compensating agents ac- 
cording to their worth. 


Agents 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 
and liberality. 
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HARRY lL. SEAY, Dallas 
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of the Armstrong committee, feels that 
in order to sustain himself in his posi- 
tion or rise to a still higher political 
office it is necessary for him to stir up 
as much trouble as possible between 
the policyholder‘ and~his company or 
otherwise harass the insurance com- 
panies. But in time these cases, if any 
such exist, will right themselves, for 
truth will always overtake error and in 
the end the cheap or ultra-radical poli- 
tician will arrive at his destination and 
come to grief. 


Praises Texas Companies 


This is doubtless the first trip of 
many of us to the “Lone Star” state, 
and I an not going to say to you that 
we are astonished at the marvelous 
growth and development of the great- 
est state in the American Union, for 
these facts are well known to the stu- 
dent of current history, and I do not 
want to close this response to your 
generous welcome without congratu- 
lating you, of the great Imperial state 
of Texas, for the splendid development 
of your resources in recent years and 
particularly upon the remarkable 
growth of your life insurance compa- 
nies, all of which speaks volumes for 
the constructive statesmanship of your 
people. 

Robertson Law 

No doubt the growth of your insur- 
ance companies is due in a large meas- 
ure to the passage of the Robertson in- 
vestment law, which keeps your money 
at home to develop your industries and 
to preserve to your domestic compa- 
nies a fruitful yield that otherwise 
might be exploited by foreign compa- 
nies. No doubt a great many compa- 
nies beyond your border might look 
upon this law with disfavor and hope 
for its repeal, but, however that may 
be, it furnishes a subtle protection that 
in many ways will aid you in your de- 
velopment and no matter how some 
foreign companies may view it that 
look upon this field with covetous eyes, 
it should be conceded that from a pro- 
tective point of view it is quite the 
proper political caper for this great 
commonwealth. 

We sincerely hope that in all our de- 
liberations here that nothing will hap- 
pen that will mar the splendid feelings 
with which we enter upon the dis- 
charge of our duties and that we will 
return to our homes with pleasant 
memories of this meeting and the en- 
joyment of your well known southern 
hospitality. 





Operates as an establisher of thrift, 
as an inducer of saving, when a young 
man starts an endowment policy. 





Policies follow the common law of 
growth—become of more value the 
older they are. 


HIGH. INTEREST EXPLAINED 





R. L. Slaughter of Brown Bros. Tells 
of the Increases in Land Values in 
Section 





Those of the American Life Conven- 
tion visitors to Dallas who are not 
familiar with the state and its wonder- 
ful investment possibilities will be im- 
pressed with the outlook for a tremen- 
dous development during the next ten 
or fifteen years. To these and to 
others who are interested in the invest- 
ment of company funds to the greatest 
interest earning advantage the follow- 
ing from the pen of R. L. Slaughter, a 
member of the firm of Brown Bros. of 
Austin, Texas, will carry particular in- 


SOUTHWEST INVESTMENT |_ «. 
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Speculative valuations as a basis 
for loans. 

These reasons may be sound as to why 
foreign investors are slow to enter a 
given field or they may justify the high 
rates exacted. 


Knowledge Public Wants 


However, what the investing public 
wants to know is, are borrowers able to 
sustain themselves and pay such rates? 
In other words, while it strains farm- 
ers in the old states to keep their heads 
above water while paying low rates, 
how can the westerner with more un- 
certainty as to season and market live 
and pay higher interest? 

In the final analysis a mortgage loan 
is a partnership agreement entered in- 


‘to between the mortgagee and mort- 


gagor for a division of the net revenue 
from the security, the lender supplying 
the money and the borrower the labor. 

This is especially the case in new 
states where a very large percentage 

















THE OLD LINE 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
—HAS— 


New Up-to-Date Policies 


—AND— 


Plenty Good Territory 


—FOR— 


Good Men Only 























terest. Mr. Slaughter contributes the 
following at the request of THE WEst- 
ERN UNDERWRITER: 

Deterrents to Loans 


Investors, when tempted by the high 
interest of western mortgage loans, im- 
mediately question the possibility of 
safety underlying securities yielding 
such rates. The Land Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America lays down 


commodity flows naturally into the 
channels least interrupted by adverse 
conditions, responding to the call of 
necessity. The association believes 
that many states prevent the natural 








influx of capital by: 

1. Laws unfavorable to nonresident 
investors. 

2. Too much land under occupancy 
by tenants. 

3. Large tracts of land under single 
ownership. 

4. Unscientific methods of farming. 





the principle that money being a liquid | 





of loans are made for the purpose of 
buying and developing lands. 


No Absolute Ownership 


There is no absolute ownership of 
land; technically, the lender has the 
legal title and the borrower the equit- 
able title. Both legal and equitable 
titles are always subject to superior 
rights of the sovereignty which claims 
annually a part of the revenue for taxa- 
tion and further retains the inalienable 
right to seize, possess, or appropriate 
for use of the public, by condemnation. 
So in reality the owner of land has only 
an exclusive right to use. 

Since this right may be acquired, it 
may be transferred. 

The profit to be divided between 
mortgagee and mortgagor may arise 
from production or from profits de- 
rived by increase of value or from both. 

Western Interest Rate 


This brings us to the point where the 











0. S. CARLTON, Houston 
Vice-President Great Southern Life 





possibility of the western security 
maintaining a high interest rate is dis- 
closed. 

Taking fifteen states in the south- 
west where the highest interest pre- 
vails, we find the increase in land value 
during the decade from 1900 to 1910 to 
average 130.6 percent. Kentucky shows 
the lowest, 65 percent, while Oklahoma 
shows the greatest, 247 percent. 

This general average of 130.6 percent 
increase in value would pay 13 percent 
annual interest on the cost price of land 
without touching its products. 


Increase in Texas 


In Texas the average increase per 
acre for the decade of 1900 to 1910 was 
214 percent. A purchaser in 1900 could 
have held his land ten years, using all 
the products therefrom, and sold in 
1910 for enough profit to have paid 
21.4 percent annual interest on the orig- 
inal cost. In reality, however, they 
paid interest out of annual revenue 
from the land and realized their attrac- 
tive profits on subsequent sales of all 
or parts of the land. 


Lender Has Share 


The farmer who purchased land in 
1900 and had the good fortune to see 
his land enhance in value to the extent 
of 130.6 percent by 1910, has been called 
upon for high interest and the fact that 
he may not have sold and realized the 
handsome profit does not deprive the 
lender of the right to share in the good 
fortune by realizing high interest, be- 
cause when the borrower repays the 
mortgage, the mortgagee’s interest in 
the partnership ceases. 

In the old states where farms have 
about reached their maximum values, 
the borrower and lender have only the 
net revenue from what is produced to 
divide, the lender’s share being the 
agreed amount of interest. 


Explains High Rates 


_ Not only does this explain the will- 
ingness of the borrower in the south- 
west to pay high rates, but it explains 
why revenue producing capacity does 
not fix land values. 

Many investors are at a loss to un- 
derstand why western lands sell for 
more than the amount their products 
pay reasonable interest on. Thousands 
of acres are bought annually and per- 
mitted to lie idle because the increase 
in value, to be realized eventually when 
sold, will pay attractive interest on 
amounts so invested. 


Subject to Paradox 


The pioneer farmer is subjected to 
strange paradoxes in his struggles for 
sustenance and the acquisition of prop- 
erty. A quarter of a century back, when 
farm products were the lowest in price, 
he was called upon for the highest in- 
terest; now while his lands and prod- 
ucts are reaching the maximum in mar- 
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ket valués, the trend of interest rates 


is going down to a mitiimaum. He = 
no longer doubt the scriptural p 
phecy, “To him that hath shall "be 
given, but from him who hath not shall 
be taken even that which he hath.” 


Depends on Sound Development 


However, while increasing land 
values may satisfactorily explain the 
willingness of borrowers to pay high 
interest rates and may further give as- 
surance of the possibility of maintain- 
ing them, still the underlying principle 
of safety depends upon the growth of 
industrial development being sound 
and the increase of population being 
based on contentment and permanent 
prosperity. The only test of these is 
time and while this measure is a 
applied, history is only repeating itsel 
New territory is becoming settled, new 
conditions giving way to old, andi in the 
= the principles of economic law pre- 
vall. 





Guardians that never desert, care- 
takers that are never weary, home-sav- 
ers that are always faithful—policies of 
life insurance. 





The truest friend of all is a policy of 
life insurance; its protection is wholly 
unbiased and uninfluenced by personal- 
ities or appearance. 











Elbow Room | 


in Wisconsin 


Q@There is a population of 
2,334,000 (U.S. Census 1910) 
in Wisconsin, and only six- 
teen legal reserve companies 
are operating in the State. 
That is one company for 
every 145,000 of population. 


QCompare this insurance 
opportunity with that in 
Illinois, with seventy-nine 
companies; Iowa, with fifty- 
eight companies; Michigan, 
with seventy-three compa- 
nies, and Minnesota, with 
forty-three companies! 


QCorrespondence invited 
from insurance men who 
seek connection with a con- 
servative company in the 
Life Insurance Land of 
Canaan. 




















SEEN BY THE ONLOOKER 


C. M. CARTWRIGHT’S ADDRESS 





Managing Editor of The Western Un- 
derwriter Points Out Some Ten- 
dencies That Need Watching 





Managing Editor C. M. Cartwright 
of THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER spoke at 
the Dallas meeting from the viewpoint 
of an onlooker. It is desirable, he 
declared, to get the various angles from 
which the life insurance field is 
scanned. He stated that there is little 
that calls for real criticism in modern 
life insurance operations, but just at 
the time when the fraternity may feel 
the most secure, the strong undercur- 
rents, swiftly flowing, may reach the 
surface and bring trouble. He stated 
that he desired to be classed as a 
friendly critic and the points he made 
were in the nature of danger signals 
hoisted while the sky is blue. Mr. 
Cartwright said in part: 


Superintendent Emmet’s Tribute 


“In my opinion one of the finest trib- 
utes to life insurance that has ever 
been given came from former Superin- 
tendent Emmet of New York, when in 
addressing a body of insurance men 
and commenting on the need of further 
laws in his state governing insurance, 
after suggesting numerous statutes that 
were needed to bring about reforms in 
fire and casualty insurance, he declared 
that it was his opinion that life insur- 
ance had no further need of correc- 
tive legislation. In view of this obser- 
vation it may seem inappropriate for 
me to attempt to call attention to any 
features in life insurance that I might 
consider weaknesses: There aré no 
great evils in the business, but at the 
very time when we feel most certain 
and satisfied is the period when danger- 
ous tendencies are started, and when 
we need to look for storm signals. 

Constructive Criticism 


“In my own line of work I am pretty 
certain of the strong elements of our 
organization. I confess that I have 
often overlooked its weaknesses and 
mistakes. The most enlightening and 
helpful suggestions that have come to 
me have been made by sympathetic 
friends, who pointed out certain weak- 
nesses or dangers which I had failed 
to see, or to which I had been indif- 
ferent. It is this constructive criticism 
given in a sincere way that should be 
appreciated by every business man. 

“It is needless for me to say that in 
the few observations I shall make to- 
day I have no single company in mind, 
nor any particular official. I have 
simply gathered together a few com- 
ments in a rather rambling fashion, 
presenting what seem to me to be some 
of the conditions in your business that 
need particular watching. 

Vast Waste Is 


“One of the great problems in your 








business, and one of the conditions that 
has appalled me, is the vast waste both 
of time, money and energy fotind in the 
lapsing of agents and lapsing of busi- 
ness. In employing agents you start 
a hundred men to work, and if you get 
one or two out of that number that 
are really worth while you are satis- 
fied. Life insurance work in the field, 
I know, is peculiar. Boys do not be- 
gin soliciting and train as apprentices, 
but your recruits are largely all men 
of older years who are taken from 
other lines of business and go to work 
without much schooling. It has seemed 
to me that one reason why so many 
agents fail to make good is the fact 
that they enter the field without suffi- 
cient training, and that when they are 
started, their schooling for your busi- 
ness ceases so far as actual instruc- 
tion is concerned . 


Too Little Training Is Given 


“An agent begins work, is given a 
day or two of training, is handed a 
rate book and told that the whole 
world and all the people in it are his 
prospects. His teacher loses sight of 
him. He has not learned to be his 
own master as a life insurance man. 
He meets difficulties and obstacles of 
all kinds. His superior has too much 
to do to keep in touch with him. He 
has other men to look after. The 
agent finally becomes discouraged, 
meets with bad luck and drops out. It 
occurs to me that if we would start 
fewer men to work and keep after 
these men longer, make our training 
more efficient and give these agents 
personal attention for months, if nec- 
essary, until they are masters of their 
calling, we would find fewer failures. 


Lapsation of Business 
_ “The question of lapsation of agents 
is on a par with the lapsation of busi- 
ness. How to write insurance that will 
stick and stay on the books is cer- 


' tainly one of the vexing questions that 


confronts every company. If I had 
the solution of this problem with me 
and patented, in a few years I prob- 
ably would possess all the wealth of 
Texas. We note the loss ratio of one 
company is much less than that of 
another; that the business of one agent 
persists more tenaciously than that of 
another. It occurs to me that it would 
be most valuable information for each 
company to make a very careful survey 
of its lapsed policyholders and ascer- 
tain the real cause of their withdrawal. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons why 
business lapses is due to the fact that 
the agent does not place policies right 
in the first place. 


Price of Rebated Business 


“T imagine that an agent who simply 
sells business at a price, who is paid an 
excessive commission and who is in- 
clined to rebate on most of the risks he 
writes will have an exceedingly high 
lapse ratio. Such policyholders are 
not seriously taking insurance. They 
sign an application because they can 
obtain a cut rate, or perhaps they are 








Tt. W. VARDELL, Dallas 





President Southwestern Life 





pushed over the line by some aggres- 
sive and high pressure man in the field. 
The first premium comes too easily, 
and when the second rolls around, and 
the full price is charged, it is given up. 
The impression, no doubt, is left that 
this is a cheap company; that it must 
not be able to secure business at the 
listed price, but has to go out and bid 
for it at any figure. 


Result of Excessive Commissions 


“Excessive commissions are, no 
doubt, the real root of much evil. I 
think that the public has some right to 
complain of this feature. When we 
hear of the entire first premium being 
paid to an agent, and in some cases a 
bonus given in addition, we need not be 
surprised at the criticism that is di- 
rected at the cost of life insurance. It 
will be instructive to note the lapse 
ratio of various companies studied 
from the standpoint of cost acquisition. 
This is a question that every life in- 
surance executive needs to ponder over 
and think about very seriously. In 
many cases today the commissions 
paid agents are beyond all reason. 
Compensation on this scale is bring- 
ing into the business rebating, high 
pressure men, agents who misrepresent, 
agents who are solely after the little 
they can get out of a large number of 
people. 

Forced Beyond Natural Limit 


“T certainly believe that every agent 
is worthy of his hire. Life insurance 
soliciting is at best an arduous task, 
but have we not forced the acquisition 
cost beyond a natural limit? There is 
a boundary beyond which, it seems to 
me, it is dangerous to go. When we 
pass that limit the agent does not re- 
tain all the commission that he re- 
ceives. I am not in favor of the state 
regulating acquisition cost, but I feel 








TEXAS COMPANIES’ STATEMENTS 


DECEMBER 31, 1913. 





Capital Gross Admitted Mortgage Policy Premium Ins. in Insurance Reserves 
iomp: Paid In Assets Assets ans Loans Notes Force Issued 1913 net) 
pe — ‘National $ 150,000 $ 417,525 $ 387,300 $ 185,515 ¢ 8,593 9,524 $ 3,268,195 $ 1,178,338 $ 145,013 
American Home ...... 13,59 86,0 769,192 568,121 13,260 8,066 6,596,609 3,212,671 87,576 
American National 250,00 2,571,597 2,540,554 1,084,670 198,693 556 46,387,373 23,294,299 1,685,166 
Amicable Life .......-. $20,000 ,931,8 1,967,740 03,147 5,842 12,901 16,677,723 8,164,053 51,36 
& Citz. Cop. Life.. ...... ett: ais'ees oeace Se vibapawe 686,000 a yt +O 4, 
International . 100,000 110,1 ° a. . @eease easter ¥ » ’ 
Bankers 1 ‘ Teudwee sees 0,000 ror tet asSeee 691 1,104 aed xt 1.839.218 tt 
ee eee 50,000 32, ’ ‘rr rr eee i J a 
Fort: Worth r ee 105,130 501,631 488,039 359,677 49,487 16,481 6,113,547 2,103,200 281,634 
Gibraltar ........ceees 100,000 30,801 118,759 107,712 1 10,591 29,2 659,7 9,109 
Great Southern ..... ++ 500,000 1,496,896 1,388,273 $83,538 102,421 87,566 23,676,867 11,296,791 601,906 
Guarantee .2...cccccce 100,000 1,125,083 ,099,406 809,796 109,432 14,277 20,294,98 8,089,911 5,12 
Lome Star. ..c.cccccscs 100,000 67,004 162,183 93,532 1,9 3,710 3,053,955 1,180,61 69,318 
National Temperance 100,060 211,686 149,831 107,113 105 4,75 1,956,000 1,010,600 29,492 
PROGGREE 2.0 ccccvcces 140,800 266,816 9,2 9,799 52 ,04 4,432,796 6,312,165 27,335 
Sam Houston ......... 100,000 466,368 450,840 362,325 34,445 ,05 5,758,923 1,447,278 270,284 
San Antonio .......... 270,000 635,423 07,78 00,14 18,136 33,617 6,134,044 2,463,735 219,493 
Southern Union ...... 176,480 387,286 365,661 277,939 20,955 4,741 4,572, 2,182,660 159,84 
DOUENINE «receiver sece 294,210 950,550 902,051 689,104 48,377 26,519 11,369,722 3,565,465 470,004 
Southwestern ........- 250,000 2,494,221 2,454,788 807,255 355,865 30,612 24,091,7 6,563,542 1,917,731 
TE: BED ocnccdcesse® 207,20 1,043,345 1,040,822 677,733 161,192 5,617 1-387 -46} 1,059,250 05,229 
Two Republics ........ 150,000 338,478 04,612 7,50 1,240 28,390 3,369 1,865,331 2,7 
Withita Southern ..... 146, "600 314,676 288,519 222,523 1,481 13,296 3,917, 18 2,403,220 55,638 
BOOMS cccccccccces $4,524,010 $16,752,494 $16,170,815 $8,822,625 $1,132,266 $322,422 $203,258,231 $88,822,489 $8,157,182 
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that unless our companies voluntarily 
establish a normal and conservative 
basis along this line it will only be a 
few years until the government steps in 
as it did in New York and says ‘thou 
must.’ 

Competitive Literature 


“People’s minds are poisoned by 
men in the field, who tell half truths 
or untruths, and who seek to under- 
mine the confidence of policyholders 
in the contracts they possess. It 
seems to me that the time has come 
when every life insurance organization 
and every life insurance company 
should take an emphatic position and 
abolish forever competitive literature 
and competitive ratios. I admire that 
general agent who the other day, re- 
plying to one of his men in the field 
who had telegraphed for literature he 
could muster against another company 
with which he was in competition, 
sent back sizzling over the wire these 
words: ‘We have a barrel of litera- 
ture in favor of our own company, 
which I am sending you, but we have 
not a single leaflet against any other.’ 
That had the right ring to it, and that 
general agent was standing for the en- 
tire business of life insurance. 


Weed for Real Action 


“IT do not know whether the Ameri- 
can Life Convention has ever taken 
officially any action on this subject, but 
if not, I venture to suggest it would 
leave a most excellent impression, and 
it would be one of the most forceful 
and far-reaching movements if this as- 
sociation, composed of our leading 
western and southern companies, would 
go on record as abolishing competitive 
literature of all kinds. It is high time 
that people’s confidence in their legal 
reserve policies is not shaken by this 
form of abuse. 

Lack of Civil Service 


“Another defect in field work of life 
insurance that has often presented 
itself to me is the lack of civil service, 
so to speak. A general agent probably 
has three or four excellent subagents. 
Each one has started in the work, has 
stuck to it, has learned it and has be- 
come a master in production. Naturally 
such an agent is ambitious. He has 
the right stuff in him, and hopes some 
day to be a general agent himself. He 
rightfully anticipates the time when he 
can reach the highest position in the 
field. His company has a vacancy in 
some other city, and instead of going to 
its own agency ranks to fill it, it seeks 
a man from some other company, 
usually some subagent who has also 
had his eye out for a managership 
with his own company. 


Deserving Ambition Is Crushed 
“Tt occurs to me that this system has 


been the means of crushing the ambi- 
tion of many deserving men in the 








ranks. It is true that a general agent 
will every once in a while lose a good 
man by his promotion to a general 
agency at another point, but how much 
better it would be to stimulate the 
whole rank and file of the men who 
carry rate books with the knowledge 
that whenever a vacancy presented 
itself with the company it would pro- 
mote its own men if there were avail- 
able material. We have subagents of 
one company becoming general agents 
of another. This process goes on and 
on, and there is a lack of good civil 
service promotion in the life insurance 
field today. At the home office young 
men start at work, and if they possess 
ability and the real stuff that counts, 
they know that they are in line for 
promotion and will get it. In the field 
this feeling is lacking. Most sub- 
agents know that there is no future 
for them with their own companies so 
far as general agencies are concerned. 


Undesirable Agents * 


“Doubtless the most prolific cause of 
prejudice against life insurance has 
come from the work of dishonest, 
crooked and careless agents. This con- 
dition probably can be charged up 
both to such agents and the companies 
that employ them. It seems easy 
enough for a crooked agent, who is 
discharged by a company for some 
nefarious work, to find ready employ- 
ment with another company that is 
willing to take a chance on him. The 
company would not for a moment ex- 
pose its cash box to him. He would 
not be allowed behind the iron grating 
of the cashier’s cage, yet he is sent 
into the field to deal with the public. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
this land the character and reputation 
of a life insurance company is largely 
based on the type of men it sends 
into the field. 


Public Knows the Agents 


“The public does not know the offi- 
cers or directors. It does come in con- 
tact with the agents, and it forms its 
conception of the company and its 
service by experience with these field 
workers and observation of their 
methods. Misrepresentation, careless- 
ness, prevarication and irregular meth- 
ods are winked at too often by some of 
the home offices. Is it any wonder that 
people at large become prejudiced after 
experiences with crooked men, when 
the companies seemingly back them 
up? In. many cases companies could 
probably not be held legally liable for 
acts of their agents. 


Should Stand Back of Agents 


“It has always seemed to me, how- 
ever, to be the-sign of good business 
practice and policy for a company to 
make good in every way representa- 
tions and acts of an agent who is work- 
ing within the range of his contract. 
If a company considers it good busi- 
ness to employ a dishonest agent and 
knowingly puts into the field men that 
are certain to be guilty of irregular 
practices and injustice to the public, 
there should be some penalty, so that 
the policyholders can be afforded 
greater protection from field pirates 
and brigands. 


One Man Institutions 


“Here and there in the life insurance 
community we find a one man instiu- 
tion. I do not know of any greater 
weakness in an organization than this. 
There must be, of course, one guiding 
hand in every institution; one man who 
accepts responsibility, and who must 
have the final word if necessary. In a 
few of our companies the one man 
seems to feel like the monarchs on the 
other side, in that they rule with divine 
right and all men are their subjects. 
It is ‘my company,’ ‘my agents’ and 
‘my policyholders.’ Every life insur- 
ance company that passes the age of 
five years or so and has not developed 
more than one good man indicates that 
there is something radically wrong 
with its internals. Every home office 
should develop competent lieutenants, 





who are given responsibility and who 
are held accountable. Intrigue, suspi- 
cion and jealousy’ are the most demor- 
alizing elements that attack an organ- 
ization. Such constitute a real poison 
that has afflicted many a company. 


Team Work and Cooperation 


_“The real team work and coopera- 
tion at the home office Stimulates and 
inspires the field as well as headquar- 
ters. We can pick out companies here 
and there which seem to have in their 
makeup men of equal caliber and force, 
who are recognized as experts and men 
of power in their special lines of head 
office work. In other companies there 
is one dominating force, whose au- 
thority is always evident, and whose 
lieutenants are always living in an at- 
mosphere of fear rather than doing 
real independent work. They become 
sycophants and not men of power. 


Danger of Expansion Fever 


“One of the most dangerous tenden- 
cies today with our newer and smaller 
companies is the expansion fever. We 
want to run while we are still crawl- 
ing. We want to don the attire of an 
adult while we are still in swaddling 
clothes. We seek to reach the stature 
of manhood while we are still kinder- 
gartners. Too many companies are 
hot-house companies. They are insti- 
tutions of forced growth. The roots 
are not well grounded. The stalk is 
pithy and the foliage soon assumes a 
yellow hue. Such companies have not 
grown gradually and naturally. They 
have endeavored to cover a wide field 
without first knowing their own door- 
yard. Those institutions which have 
grown gradually, firmly and perma- 
nently have cultivated home territory 
first. Little by little they have reached 
out as they were able to assume a 
wider range. 


Should Have Good Home Record 


“I would be somewhat suspicious of 
an institution that was not well known 
at home; that did not possess a strong 
and numerous body of agents and poli- 
cyholders close by. The farther a me- 
dium sized or smaller company departs 
from home the more expensive it is to 
operate. People do not know the com- 
pany, and it requires agents to sell its 
policies who are not properly gifted 
with the real genius of reliable insur- 
ance salesmanship but are able by 
devious ways to deliver its policies. 
These agents must be paid much higher 
compensation than well-known com- 
panies would pay them. It is up to 
them to introduce the company, Natur- 
ally the business that comes from these 
far-off regions is not only expensive, 
but it is a poorer class, because of the 
very manner in which it has been sold. 
It has always seemed to me that the 
intensive system of cultivation, grad- 
ually widening a field as it seems nec- 
essary, assuming added responsibilities 
only when they can be adequately 
taken care of is the natural process 
of growth. 

“Dividenditis” 


“Are we not in this day and age of 
the world afflicted with what someone 
called ‘dividenditis’? It seems to me, 
as I hear life salesmen talk, that divi- 
dends constitute the main feature and 
fibre of a policy. What a beneficiary 
will receive at death; what the values 
and provisions are, what actual service 
is to be rendered, apparently do not 
occupy so much attention as_ the 
amount of dividends a policyholder will 
obtain from year to year or at the end 
of some period. If during the New 
York investigation the fact was brought 
out that our companies were paying 
too high commissions, and the cost 
was too great; if the mad race for busi- 
ness at that time was leading to cer- 
tain evils, may not we pause at this 
time and inquire if the dividend speed 
limit is not being exceeded? Is it not 
time for agents to deal with the real 
fundamentals of life insurance instead 
of talking of one of its decorations? 





All of us appreciate net cost in life in- 





surance, but after all there is much 
more to be considered than this. 


Life Insurance Atmosphere 


“I am often impressed with the fact 
that about some companies there is 
what may be called a distinctly life in- 
surance atmosphere. Every official 
seems to appreciate his responsibilities 
in full. He recognizes his relations to 
policyholders. He does not regard his 
place as one to exploit for his own 
benefit the contributions that have been 
made by hundreds who are cooperating 
with each other in establishing a pro- 
tection fund. He sees in his work so 
plain a duty to his coworkers, his 
agents and policyholders that he can 
not be diverted from the straightfor- 
ward path that conscience tells him is 
right. About such an office there de- 
velop the choicest traditions. You 
feel that here is genuine life insurance. 
It matters not where a company is 
located, in the east or west or south or 
north; whefher it is large or small, mu- 
tual or stock, participating or nonpar- 
ticipating, after all is said and done, 
the character, conscience and earnest- 
ness of its management form an in- 
tangible asset that is worth more than 
any other item, and it is the mental 
and spiritual attitude of this manage- 
ment that gives the company the 
proper life insurance atmosphere. 


Is Life Insurance on Trial? 


“Is life insurance conducted by pri- 
vate corporations on trial? This may 
be a mooted question. It has cer- 
tainly been tested and tried and not 
found wanting; but we have through- 
out the country those who are advocat- 
ing state life insurance. The tendency 
is to go to the government with all our 
ills and troubles and seek a solution. 
Many of our citizens seemingly desire 
to stifle private initiative. While we 
deplore this sentiment, we must not sit 
idly by and count it as without influ- 
ence. Already one state is engaged in 
the life insurance business, and doubt- 
less in many of the legislatures during 
the coming season bills will be intro- 
duced to provide for state life insur- 
ance, and they will receive consider- 
able support. 


Must Prove Equal to Task 


“The message that I bring to you is 
that the officers of our companies to- 
day must prove equal to the great busi- 
ness in which they are engaged. They 
must show to the people that life in- 
surance written by private companies 
gives better indemnity, a larger service, 
more ample provisions, more satisfac- 
tory returns, than state life insurance; 
that private corporations can be con- 
ducted just as economcially and more 
efficiently, and reach a larger number 
of people and accomplish more than 
the state conducting a similar enter- 
prise. The points that I have men- 
tioned today need to be considered in 
this ‘connection. Our companies must 
live up to the limit of their capacity, 
and when measured with state insur- 
ance must be found to be of greater 
stature, capable of doing a larger and 
better work in the field of beneficence 
and protection. 


Must Get Largest Possible Returns 


“Every dollar expended for premiums 
must be distributed in a manner that 
the largest possible return be made to 
the policyholders consistent with safety 
and conservatism. If private life insur- 
ance is on trial, it is the duty of every 
one engaged in the business to prove 
to the people that with its magnificent 
history and achievements, with the mil- 
lions and millions it has paid to bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders, with the 
momentum it has gathered, it will be 
able to meet the future with the same 
success, carry on the same remarkable 
work and render mankind a service that 
cannot be excelled through any other 
medium.” 
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PEN 


is a substantial, progressive company. 
ing in its fifteenth year and writes all forms of 
“up-to-date” Life, Accident, and Health insurance. 
Some of its policies combine Life, Accident and 
Health benefits in a very unique and _ attractive 
manner which makes them sell readily. 


The Federal Life 


of CHICAGO 











LIVE, able, energetic, reliable men desir- 
ing lifelong connections can secure very 
profitable contracts with this sterling 
Company in any one of the fourteen states 
in which it is operating. The manage- 
ment will consider entering additional | 
states. 











If interested, address Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, or Charles 
S. Rannells, Superintendent of Agents, Federal Life Building, Chicago. 
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